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T is fit the public ſhould | receive through. your N 

hands what was written originally for the alſiſlance 

of your younger ſtudies, and was then preſented to you 

It was by the repeated importunities of our learned 

friend Mr. Jo Eames, that I was perſuaded to reviſe 
theſe Rudiments of Logic; and when I had once ſuf- 
fered myfelf to begin the work, I was drawn tilt on- 


ward far beyond my firſt deſign, even to the neglect, or 
too long delay of other preſſing and important demands 5 
that were upon me. 
It has been my endeavour to 15 every part of this 
treatiſe both for the inſtruction of ſtudents, to open 


their way into the ſciences, and for the more extenſive 


and general ſervice of mankind, that the Gentleman 
and the Chriſtian might find their account 1n the pe- 
ruſal as well as the Scholar. I have therefore co lected 
and propoſed the chief principles and rules of right 
judgment in matters of common and facred importance, 
and pointed out our moſt frequent miſtakes and Ada = 
cies in the concerns of life and religion, that we might 
better guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt and for- 
row, which furround us in every ſtate of mort; my, =." 3 
Po know, 81R, the great deſign of this noble ſci- 
ence is to reſcue our reaſoning powers from their un- 
happy ſlavery and darkneſs; F and thus with all due ſub . 
mitſlion and deference it offers a humble aſſiſtance to 
divine revelation. Its chief buſineſs is to reheve the 
natural weakneſſes of the mind by ſo me better efforts 
of nature; it is to bifule. 4 licht over the w 
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e 
ing in our inquiries after truth, and not to furniſh the 


tongue with debate and controverſy. True Logic is 
not that noiſy thing that deals all in diſpute and wrang- 
20H to which former ages had debaſed and confined 


; yet its diſciples muſt acknowledge alſo, that they 


are taught to vindicate and defend the truth, as well as 
to ſearch it out, "True Logic doth not require a long 
_ detgil of hard words to amuſe mankind, and to puff up 
ths mind with empty ſounds, and a pride of falſe learn- 
ing; yet ſome diſtinctions and terms of art are ne- 
ceffary to range every idea in its proper claſs, and to 
Keep our thouglits from confuſion, Ihe world is now 
grown fo wiſe as not to ſuffer this valuable art to be | 
engroſſed by the Schools, In fo polite and knowing an 
age, every Man of Reaſon will covet ſome acquaint- | 
_ ance with Logic, fiace it renders its daily ſervice to 
Wiſdom and VI irtue, and to the affairs of common Life A 
= as well as to the Sciences. 
I will not preſume, S1R, that this little bock is im- 
proved ſince its firſt compoſure, in proportion to the 
improvements of your manly age. But when you ſhall 
| Pleaſe to review it in your retired hours, perhaps you 
may refreſh your own memory in fome of the early 
parts of Learning: and if you find all the additional 
remarks and rules made ſo familiar to you already by 


your own obſervation, that there 1s nothing new among 


them, it will be no unpleaſing reflection that you have | 
28 fo far e the preſent zeal and Habour of, 
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[| THE RIGHT USE OF REASON. 


THE INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL SCHEME. 


T OGIC is the art of uſing reaſon* well in our 
_4 1nquiries after truth, and the communication of 


it to others. © ei 


Reaſon * is the glory of human nature, and one of | 


the chief eminencies whereby we are raiſed above our 
|| teilow-creatures the brutes in this lower world. _ 


Reaſon, as to the power and principle of it, is the com- 


mon gift of God to all men, though all are not favoured 
Vith it by nature in an equal degree; but the acquired 
Improvements of it in different men, make a much 


__ Pgreater diſtinction between them than nature had made. 
I could even venture to ſay, that the improvement of 


2096 


hod, 1 


\EtiC 


European world, almoſt as 


295} * The word. Reaſon in this place is not confined 


reaſon hath raiſed the learned and the prudent in the 
much above the Hottenrots, 


© 
1 


to 


393Fthe mere faculty of reaſoning or inferring one thing 
OG from another, but includes all the intellectual powers of 
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conduct and our future hope, are all influenced by uk 
uſe of our rational powers in the ſearch after truth. 
There are ſeveral things that make it very neceſlanſ 


a 


FF LOGIC: Or, 


and other ſavages of Africa, as thoſe ſavages are by n: na- 
ture ſuperior to the birds, the beaſts, and the fiſhes. 


Now the deſign of Logic is to teach us the right 
uſe of our reaſon, or intelſectual powers, and the im- 


provement of them in ourſelves and others: This isf 


not only neceſſary in order to attain any competent 
knowledge in the ſciences, or the affairs of learning, 
but to govern both the greater and the meaner actions 


of life, It is the cultivation of our reaſon by which we 


are better enabled to diftinguith good from evil, as wel 


as truth from falſehood ; and both theſe are matters of 
the higheſt importance, whether we El this life, ar 


the life to come. 


The purſuit and dn of truth is of infinite 


concernment to mankind. Hereby we become ae. 


quainted with the name of things both in heaven andf 
earth, and their various relations to each other. It i 
by this means we diſcover our duty to God and our 
fellow - creatures; by this we arrive at the knowledge 
of natural religion, and learn to confirm our faith in d. 


vine revelation, as well as to underſtand what is re- 
vealed. Our wiſdom, prudence, and piety, our preſent 


"that our reaſon ſhould have {ome aſſiſtance in the exer- 
eiſe or uſe of it. | 


+. I he fiſt is, the depth and dificulty of many ll 
: "ad the weakneſs of our reaſon to ſee far into things aff 
once, and penetrate to the bottom of them. It was: 

_faying among the ancients, Veritas in puteo, truth lis 
in a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, we mal 


very juſtly ſay, that logic does, as it were, ſuppiy 


with ſteps whereby we may go down to reach the wa 


ter; or it frames the links of a chain, whereby we w 
So the water up from the bottom. Thus, by tit 
means of many reaſonings well connected togethe 
pailoſophers in our age have drawn a thouſand truth 
an of the depths of darkneſs, which our fathers we 
ute unacquainted 3 with. 
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Another thing that makes it neceſſary for our reaſon 
to have ſome aſſiſtance given it, is the diſguiſe and falſe 


colours in which many things appear to us in this preſent 


imperfect ſtate. There are a thouſand things which are 


not in reality what they appear to be, and that both in 
the natural and moral world; ſo that the fun appears to 


be flat as a plate of filver, and to be leſs than twelve 
inches in diameter ; the moon appears to be as big as 
the ſun; and the rainbow appears to be a large ſub- 
ſtantial arch in the ſky; all which are in reality groſs 
falſehoods. So knavery puts on the face of juſtice ; hy- 
pocriſy and ſuperſtition wear the vizard of piety, deceit 


and evil are often clothed in the ſhapes and appearances 


of truth and goodneſs. Now logic helps us to ſtrip off 
the outward diſguiſe of things, and to behold them 


and judge of them in their own nature. 


There is yet a farther proof of our intellectual or ra- : 


tional powers needing ſome aſſiſtance, and that is, be- 


cauſe they are ſo frail and fallible in the preſent ſtate: 
We are impoſed upon at home as well as abroad; we 
are deceived by our ſenſes, by our imaginations, by out 
paſſions and appetites ; by the authority of men, by 
education and cuſtom, &c. ; and we are led into fre- 
quent errors, by judging according to theſe falſe and 
flattering principles, rather than according to the nature 
of things, Something of this frailty is owing to our 
very conſtitution, man being compounded of fleſh and 


ſpirit; ſomething of it ariſes from our infant ſtate, and 
things lf 8 | 


our growing up by ſmall degrees to manhood ; fo that 
we form a thouſand judgments before our reaſon is 


mature. But there is ſtill more of it owing to our 
original defection from God, and the fooliſh and evil 
4 Upoſitions that are found in fallen man; ſo that one 

| great part of the deſign of logic is to guard us againſt 
F the delufye influences of our meaner powers, to cure 


— 


ſome meaſure from the ruins of our fall. 


It is evident enough from all theſe things, that our 
reaſon needs the aſſiſtance of art in our inquiries after 
truth or duty; and without ſome {kill and diligence in 

forming our judgment aright, we ſhall be led into fre- 
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the miſtakes of immature judgment, and to raiſe us in 
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quent Wilkes, both in matters of ſcience, and in mat. 
ters of practice ; and ſome of theſe miſtakes ney prove 
fatal too. 
The art of logic, even as it aſſiſts us to gain the 
knowledge of the ſciences, leads us on towards virtuelf 


and happineſs ; for all our ſpeculative acquaintance with 


things ſhould be made ſubſervient to our better condu& 
This is infinitelyÞ 
more valuable than all ſpeculations, and a wiſe man wil 


in the civil and the religious life. 


ute them N for this better purpoſe. 
Al! the good judgment and prudence that any: man! 


exerts in his common concerns of life, without the ad 
vantage of learning, is called natural logie; and. it i 


but a "hicher advancement, and a farther aſſiſtance 0 


cur rational powers, that is ee by and expected 
from this artificial logie. : 
In order to attain this, we muſt } inquire what are the 
principal operations of the mind which are put forth ug 
the exerciſe of our reaſon; and we ſhall! nd them to 
be theſe four, viz; Percention, judgment, argument | 
tion, and diſpoſition. 


Now the art of logic is compoſed of thoſe obſerva 


tions and rules, which men have made about theſe fouj 
operations of the mind, perception, judgment, reaſon 


ing, and diſpoſition, in order to aſſiſt and impron 


15 Pe an conception, or coprchenfion,” is th 
mere ſimple contemplation of things offered to ow 


mind, without affirming or denying 1 thing conce 

a horſe, a tres 
high, ſwift, flow, animal, time, motion, matter, mind 
The form under which theſe thing 
appear to che mind, or the reſult of our conception MF 


ing them. So we conceive or think o 


1 7.4 'death, &c. 


apprehenſion, 18 called an idea. 


5 . Judgment i is that operation of the mind, 1 *F 
| by we join two or more ideas togett..r by one affirma 


tion or negation ; that is, we either affirm or.deny 
to .be that. So this tree is high; that horſe 1s nd 
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matter has no thought belonging to it; God is juſt; 
good men are often miſerable in this world; a righteous 


governor. will make a difference betwixt the evil and 
the good; which ſentences are the effect of Jagen ene 
and are called Propoſitions. 5 . 


III. Argumentation or reaſoning i is that operation of 
the mind, whereby we infer one thing, that is, one 
propoſition from two or more propoſitions premiſed: 
or it is the drawing a concluſion, which before was ei- 
ther unknown, or dark or doubtful, from ſome propo- 
ſitions which are more known and evident. So when. 
we have judged that matter cannot think, and that the 
mind of man doth think, we then infer and conclude 
that therefore the mind of man is not matter... f 
So we judge that a juſt governor will make a differ- 


are ti ence between the evil and the good; we judge allo 
forth ns 
hem tl 


that God is a juſt govetnor ; and from thence we con- 
clude, that God will make a difterence becwixt the: 


evil and the good. 


This argumentation may be carried on 1 hn | 


God will one time or another make a difference be- 


| tween the good and the evil; but there is little or no 
difference made in this world: Therefore there muſt 


be another world wherein this difference ſhall be made. 


Theſe inferences or concluſions are the effects of rea- 


ſoning; and the three prohoſitions taken all together are 


| called a [ylogitm or arguuent, 


Iv. DitpoGtion is that operation 1 the mind: > 
whereby we put the ideas, pr opolitions, and arguments, 
which we have formed concerning one ſubject, into 


Aa ſuch an order as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt knowledge: 
fe thingy 


epLion q the beſt manner; or, in ſhort, it is the ranging of our 


of it, to retain it longeſt, and to explain it to others un. 


"1 thoughts 1 in fuch order 2s is beſt for our own and others. 
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Lonception and memory. The effect of this operation 
is called method. This very deſcription of the four 
operations of the mind, and their effecis in this order 


8 Now 


Jen inſtance or example of method, 


AS 


6 SO oe 


Now, as the art of logic aſſiſts our conception, ſo; 


gives us a large and comprehenſive view of the ſubjedg 


we inquire into, as well as a clear and diſinctknowledy 
of them. As it regulates our judgment and our reaſon 
ing, ſo it ſecures us from miſtakes, and gives us a t 


and certain knowledge of things; and as it furniſhes uf 
with method, fo it makes our knowledge of things boi 
eaſy and regular, and guards our thoughts from conful 


ſion. 


Logie is divided into four parts, according to the 


four operations of the mind, which it directs, a 


therefore we ſhall tt treat of it in this order, 
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OF PERCEPTIONS AND IDEAS. b 


Ton firſt part of logic contains n and 
precepts about the firſt operation of the mind, 
perception, or conception; and ſince all our knowledge, 5 
bow wide and large ſoever it grow, is founded upon 

| our conceptions and ideas, here we {hall conſider, 


1. The general nature of them. 
2. The objects of our conception, or the archetypes 
or patterns of theſe ideas. 
3. The ſeveral diviſions of them. | | 
4. The words and terms whereby: our ideas are exe Fo 
Faber OS 
F. General dire ices about our 1 
6. A rules to direct 0 our dae 
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CHAP. I. 


OF THE NATURE OF IDEAS, 
Ee | = | | are 
IRS T, the nature of conception or perception but 
ſhall juſt be mentioned, though this may ſeenfcon! 
to belong to another ſcience rather than logic. idea 
Perception is that act of the mind (or, as ſome phiſ or tc 
loſophers call it, rather a paſſion or impreſſion), where abo 
by the mind becomes conſcious of any thing, as whent 4 
1 feel hunger, thirſt, or cold, or heat; when I ſee gene 
Horſe, a tree, or a man; when TI hear a human voice#ſtap 
or thunder, I am conſcious of theſe things, and this je | 
called perception. If I ſtudy, meditate, with, or feu &. 
I am conſcious of theſe inward acts alfo, and my minelpe 
perceives its own thoughts, wiſhes, fears, c. ſenſ 
An idea is generally defined a repreſentation of a thing part 
in the mind; it is a repreſentation of ſomething that vi in t 
have ſeen, felt, heard, &c. or been conſcious of. Tha ſidet 
notion or form of a horſe, a tree, or a man, which; 
in the mind, is called the idea of a horſe, a tree, of 
m=__ TT)T)T)?TT' TT: TT IEEE nl” 
That notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, thought 
or with, or fear, which is in the mind, is called th“ 
idea of hunger, cold, ſound, with, &c. . 
It is not the outward object or thing which is per- 
ceived, viz. the horſe, the man, &c. nor is it the ver 
perception or ſenſe and feeling, viz. of hunger or cold) 
&c. which is called the idea; but it is the thing as i 
exiſts in the mind by way of conception or repreſenta- 
„„ 5 e | | Np. tion 


1. - f * 


— 


The words Conception and Perception are often 
_ uſed promiſcuouſly, as I have done here, becauſe I} 
would not embarraſs a learner with too many diſtinc-}} 
tions; but if I were to diſtinguiſh them, I would fayf 
perception is the conſciouſneſs of an object when pre. 1 


ſent; conception is the forming an idea of the objec or | 


whether preſent or abſent, 
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tion that is properly called the idea, whether the object 
be preſent or abſent. 5 Saber 

| As a horſe, a man, and a tree, are the outward objects 
hof our perception, and the outward archetypes or patterns 

of our ideas, ſo our own ſenſations of hunger, cold, &c. 

Bare alſo inward archetypes or patterns of our ideas; 
-eptionÞbut the notions or pictures of theſe things, as they are 
ay ſeenffcontidered or conceived in the mind, are preciſely the 
ideas that we have to do with in logic. To ſee a horſe, 
me phiFor to feel cold, is one thing; to think of and converſe 
where] about a man, a horſe, hunger, or cold, is another. 


as Wha Among all theſe ideas, ſuch as repreſent bodies are 
I ſee A generally called images, eſpecially if the idea of the 


n voic#ſhape be included. I hoſe inward repreſentations which 
d this I we have of ſpirit, thought, love, hatred, cauſe, effect, 
or feyſ#&c. are more pure and mental ideas, belonging more 
ny mind eſpecially to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or 
ſſenſe in them. But 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
fa thing particularly of the original, and the diſtinction of ideas, 
that wil 
Tha ſider the objects of our ideas. 
7 8 
tree, , 


thought 
led the“ 
is per. - CHAP. II. 
the vers - 
or colds 
ng as If 
preſenta- 

tion 


OF THE OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. 


re often} 
xecauſe IF 


ker. . 
Of Being in General. 


7 diſtin © N 
WE: 1 HE object of perception is that which 1s repre- 
e objed ſented in the idea, that which is the archetype 


er pattern, according to which the idea is formed; and 
| 1255 | - en ap ond thus 


in the third chapter. I proceed therefore now to con- | 


= come to treat of them. I heſe things will furniſh fof n 


CHE 1 EE. JA 


thus judgment, propoſitions, reaſons, and long d 
courſes, may all become the objects of perception; h 
in this place we ſpeak chiefly of the firſt and more fin 
ple objects of it, before they are joined and formed | in 

i propoſitions or diſcourſes. 
| Every object of our idea is called a theme, whett# 
It be a being or not being; for not being may be pn 
poſed to our thoughts, as well as that which has an 
being. But let us firſt treat of beings, and that 1 in t 
largeſt extent of the word. 
A being is conſidered as poſſible, or as s actual. 
When it is conſidered as poſſible, it is ſaid to ha, 
an eſſence, or nature. Such were all things before thi 
creation. When it is conſidered as actual, then it | 
ſaid to have exiſtence alſo. Such are all things. Whit 
are created, and God himſelf the creator. 
Eſſence, therefore, is but the very nature of 24 


being, whether it be actually exiſting or no. A rok g 
winter has an eſſence, in ſummer it has exiſtence alice, 


Note. There! 18 but. one being which includes 
ence in the very eſſence of it, and that is God, with, 
therefore actually exiſts by natural and eternal neceſſ 
but the actual exiſtence of every creature is very diſtin 
from its eſſence, for it _ be or may not be, as Gi 
pleaſes. | 


Again, every . is conſidered either as cabſiſil 
in and by itſelf, and then it is called a ſubſtance; or mat 
ſubſiſts in and by another, and then it is called a mag 
or manner of being. Though few writers allow mo 
to be called a being in the ſame perfect ſenſe as a ly | 

' ſtance is; and ſome modes have evidently more of 
entity or being than others, as will appear when | =, 


matter for larger diſcourſe in the followi Ing ſectonk 3 


SEC! beit 


- 
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Jod, WI 
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dry diſtin 
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ature, and properties may "be altered and deſtroyed by 
many inferior caules ; a horſe my die and turn to duſt ; 
'00d may be turned into fre, ſmoke, and aſhes; a 


houſe into rubbiſh, and water into ice or vapour; but 
ance or matter of which they are made ſtill re- 
mains, though the forms and ſhapes of it are altered, 

A body may ceaſe to be a horſe or a houſe, but it is 4 


' ſubſiſl the ſubſt 
ace; or 
da mo 
low mo 
as a 
Ire of 
when | 
furniſh Þ 


<t10ns. 


body ſtill; and in this lenſe! it depends only upon God 
F< tor its exiſtence, 


Among ſubſtances, ſome are thinking or conſcious 


of matter or body, 


As 


. is a being which can ſubfiſt by i ielf, | 
without dependence upon any other created be- N 
T The notion of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives occaſion 
0 en to call it a ſubſtance. So a horſe, a houſe, 


are called ſubſtances, becauſe they depend on nothing . 


It has been uſual alſo in the deſeription of ſubſtance 
o add, it is that which is the ſubject of modes or acci- 
dents; a body 1 is the ſubſtance or e its . is 


But leſt we be led into o miſtakes let us he take no- 
tice, that when a ſubſtance is ſaid to ſubſiſt without 
Fependence upon another created being, all that we 
ean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utterly de- 
royed and reduced to nothing, by any power inferior 
0 that of our creator, though its preſent particular form, 


beings, or having a power of thought, ſuch as the mind 
Fof man, God, angels. Some are extended, and ſolid 
or impenetrable ; that is, they have dimenſions of 
length, breadth, and depth, and have alſo a power of 
| refitance, or exclude every thing of the fame kind from 
72 being in the ſame place. II bis 18 the proper character 


— —— 
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A 
As for the idea of ſpace, whether it be void or fi com 
that is, a vacuum or a plenum, whether it be int phic 


ſperſed among all bodies, or may be ſuppoſed to rey 
beyond the bounds of the creation, it is an argume| 
too long and too hard to be difputed in this place wi 
the nature of it is. It has beca much debated whetlf 


fron 

t be a real ſubſtance, or a mere conception of the mi prof 
whether it be the immenſity of the divine nature, fuffi 
the mere order of co-exiſtent beings ; whether it bet | theſ 


manner of our conception of the diſtances of bodies, RV? 
2 mere nothing. Therefore I drop the mention of 
here, and refer the reader to the firſt eſſay among i 
__ Philoſophical Effays by . J. W. publiſhed 1733. Þ lid 
Nov, if we ſeclude ſpace out of our confideratiaf unk 
there will remain but two ſorts of ſubſtances in and 
world, that is, matter and mind; or, as we othernff js þ 
_ call them, body; and ſpirit; at ieaſt we have no idea ſubſ 
any other ſubſtance but theſe®, 1 call 


* hBecauſe men have different ideas and notions oft: 
ſubſtance, I thought it not proper entirely to omit I us ii 
accounts of them, and therefore have thrown them in F 
the maręin. FE | read 
Some philoſophers s ſuppoſe that « our acquaintance wi whi 
matter or mind reaches no farther than the mere png this 
perties of thein, and that there is a ſort of unknowſ« g 
being, which is the ſubſtance or the ſubject by whith« 4 
| theſe proper ties of ſolid extenſion and of Cogitation 40 
ſupported, and in which theſe properties inhere or end a 
But perhaps this notion ariſes only from our turnil . 10 
the mere abſtracted or logical notion of ſubſtance u n 
ſelf. ſubſiſting into the notion of a diſtinct, phyſicah $« «; 
Natural being, Without any neceſſity. Solid extent « i 
ſeems to ne to be the very ſubſtance of matter, or F« c 
all bodies; and a power of thinking, which is always! N 


gà ct, ſeems to be the very ſubſtance of all ſpirits; con- 


God himſelf is an intelligent, almighty power; not prof 
there any need to ſeek for any other ſecret and 
aon being or r abilraQed ſubſtance entirely d 
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PART x 


Among ſubſtances, ſome are called ſimple, ſome are 
compound, whether the words be taken in A Philoſo- 
phucal or a 2855 ſenſe. 
3 pe . 


3 


from theſe, in order to ſupport the ſeveral modes or 


| properties of matter or mind; for theſe two ideas are 
ſufficient for that purpoſe ; therefore 1 rather think 


It be iß theſe are ſubſtances. 
zodies, @ 


It muſt be confeſſed, when we e fay; ante is a think- 


ing ſubſtance, and matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance, . 
we are ſometimes ready to imagine, that extenſion and 
ſolidity are but mere modes and properties of a certain 
unknown ſubſtance or fubject which ſupports them, 


and which we call body; and that a power of thinking 


is but a mere mode and property of fome unknown 
ſubſtance or ſubject which ſupports it, and which we 
call fpirit ; but J rather take this to be a mere miſtake _ 
which we are led into by the grammatical form and uſe _ 
of words; and perhaps our logical way of thinking by 

F ſubſtances and modes, as well: as our grammatical way 
of talking by ſubſtantives and adjec Hives, help to delude : 


us into the ſuppoſition, 


However, that I may not be wanting to any of my 

$ readers, I would let them know Mr Locke's opinion, 
which has obtained much in the preſent age, and it is 
this: That our idea of any particular” fubſtance is 
« only ſuch a combination of {imple ideas as repreſents 
by itſelf, in which the ſup- 
« poſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance (ſuch as it is) is 
« always ready to offer itſelf. It is a conjunction of 

« ideas co-exiſting in ſuch a cauſe of their union, and 
„makes the whole ſubject ſubſiſt by itſelf, though the 
© cauſe of their union be unknown ; and our general 
© idea of ſubſtance ariſes from the ſelt-ſubliktence of this 


« that thing AS ſubſiſting 


4 collection of ideas.“ 


Now if this notion or 1 3 3 and be . 


conſidered merely as an unknown cauſe of the union of 


er; nor properties, it is much more eaſy to be admitted ; but if 


t 23 


ly diſtin 
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Simple ſubſtances, in a philoſophical ſenſe, are eithe and 
ſpirits which have no manner of compoſition in thenf 
RT in this ſenſe God is called a ſimple being; or the 
are the firſt principles of bodies, which are uſualh 
called elements, of which all other bodies are com 
pounded : elements are ſuch ſubſtances as cannot | 
reſolved or reduced into two or more ſubſtances of diff ſpir 
ferent kinds. eler 
The various ſets of philoſophers have attributed th the 
| honour of this name to various things. The Peripa tho 
teticks, or followers of Ariſtotle, made fire, air, earth ele! 


we e proceed to fupport 4 fort of real, ſubſtantial, diſtnl, ( 
being, different from ſolid quantity or extenſion in be | fm 
dies, and different from a power of thinking in ſpirit Ce- 
in my opinion it is the introduction of a needleſs, ſcho# OT 1 
laſtical notion into the real nature of things, and the bod 


5 fancying it to have a real exiſtence. 3 
Mr Locke, in oo Effay of Human Underſtzndin ul 
Book II. chap. 22. § 2. ſeems to ridicule this comma N 

e 


idea of ſubſtance, which men have generally ſuppoſ 
40 be a ſort of ſubſtratum, diſtinst from all propertigh del. 
| whatſoever, and to be the ſupport of all properties Ve" 
Vet, in Book IV. chap. 3. S 6. he ſeems to ſuppdf Pc 
there may be ſome ſuch unknown ſubſtratum, whuc 
may be capable of receiving the properties both 
matter and of mind, viz. extenſion, ſolidity, and cog 
tation; for he ſuppoſes it poilible for God to add af 
giration to that ſubſtance which is corporeal, and thi 
to cauſe matter to think. If this be true, then ſpirt 1 
(for ought we know) may be corporeal beings d 
thinking bodies, which is a doctrine too favourable 
the mortality of the ſoul. But I leave theſe debates 2 Þ 


the philoſophers of the age, and will not be too poſitiſ may 
met 
in my opinion of this abſtruſe ſubje et. ＋ 


See mor? of this argument in |; Philoſophical Ef af 
before cited, N 2d. 
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dn ally ſuppoſe matter or body to be one fimple principle 


Parr 1. 


things were compounded ; and they ſuppoſed the hea- 
vens to be a quinteſſence, or a fifth ſort of body, diſ- 


tinct from all theſe; but ſince experimental philoſophy _ 
and mathematics have been better underſtood, this doc- 


trine has been abundantly refuted. The chemiſts make 
ſpirit, falt, ſulphur, water, and earth, to be their five 


theſe five. This ſeems to come nearer the truth, 


though they are not all agreed in this enumeration. of 


elements. In ſhort, our modern philoſophers gener- 


or folid extenſion, which being diverſified by its various 
| ſhapes, quantities, motions, and ſituations, makes all 


the varieties that are found in the univerſe, and there- 


fore they make little uſe of the word element. 


„ diſtin 


in ſpiri 
fs, {cho 


nd tha 
Candi y | 


CO! | 
© my herb is called a ſimple; and every metal and mi- |] 
though the chemiſt perhaps may find all his ſe- 
veral elements in each of them. So a needle is a ſimple 
body, being only made of ſteel; but a ſword or a knife 
is a compound, becauſe its haft or handle is made of 
do the bark of 
Peru, or the juice of ſorrel, is a ſimple medicine; but 


ſuppoks 


propertit 
roperties 
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Compound ſubſtances are made up of two or more 

1 in bo ſimple ſubſtances ; ſo every thing in this whole material 
| creation that can be reduced by the art of man into two 
or more different principles or ſubſtances, is a compound: 


body in the philoſophical ſenſe. _ 


Hut if we take the words ſimple and compound in a 


vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are {imple ſubſtances which 


are generally eſteemed uniform in their natures. So. _ 


7 


ner 


materials different from the blade. 


when the apothecary's art has mingled ſeveral ſim- 


pies together, it becomes a compound, as diaſcordium. © 


or mithradite, 


The terms of pure and mixt, when applied to bodies,, _ 
are much akin to ſimple and compound. So a guinea _ 
is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, without 
any alloy or baſer metal; but if any other mineral or 
metal be mingled with it, it is called a mixed ſubſtance 


a body. 
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and water, to be the four elements of which all earthly 
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Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and j 
animate. Animate ſubſtances are either animal q 
vegetable k. | 

Some of the animated ſubſtances have. various org 
nical or inſtrumental parts, fitted for a variety of mo / 
tions from place to place, and a ſpring of life withif 
themſelves, as beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and inſects ; tha 
are called animals. Other animated ſubſtances are cally 

vegetables, which have within themſelves the principe . 
of another fort of life and growth, and of various prof m 
ductions of leaves, flowers, and fruit, ſuch as we ſee _ 
Plants, herbs, and trees. bu 

And there are other ſubſtances, which are called j u. b) 
animate, becauſe they have no ſort of life in them,“ IS 
earth, ſtone, air, water, &c. te 
There: is alſo one ſort of ſubſtance or being, wht chi a | 
compounded of body and mind, or a rational fp = 
united to an animal ; ſuch is mankind. Angels, or ans | 
bother beings of the ſpiritual and inviſible world, u W 

have aſſumed viſible thapes for a ſeaſon, can hardly! 4. 
reckoned among this order of compounded beings; ba uh 
cauſe they drop their bodies, and diveſt themſelyes Ml 
__ thoſe vilible ſhapes, when their particular meſſage F th 
performed, and thereby thew that theſe bodies do na 
belong to their natures. 


SEC 


* Vegetables as well as animals have gotten 5 
name of animated ſubſtances, becauſe ſome of the ay 


cients ſuppoſed herbs and plants, beaſts and birds, & to 
to have a bort of touls difint from matter or Hook lo! 
ter 
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vs On of Modes, and thotr various Kinds, and firſt * eſſential 
| of mop "af accidental Modes. 

e With 

ts; this _ 

are call. HE next . of objects which are repraſented i in 
principle our ideas, are called modes, or manners of be- 
ous pu ing . 
pt: Ag A mode is chat which cannot ſubſiſt 1 in nd of itſelf, | 


I but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſubſi fine 
called u Þys the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, for that reaſon,, 


them, is called its ſubject. A mode muſt depend on that ſub- 
"'Þ france for its very exiſtence and being; and that not as 


which! 2 being depends on its cauſe, (for ſo ſubſtances them- 
nal fin {elves depend on God their creator), but the very being 
1s, or and of a mode depends on ſome ſubſtance for its ſubject, in 
»rld, wit Which it is, or to which it belongs; ſo motion, ſhape, 


quantity, weight, are modes of the body ; ; knowledge, 


h d! . 
ardly wit, folly, love, doubting, judging, are modes of the 


ings; by 


1ſelves d mind; for the one cannot ſubſiſt without body, and 
neſſage the other cannot ſubſiſt without mint. 


s den Modes have their teveral diviſions, as. well as dub 
— —"_ . 


= I. Modes are either eſſential or cit 5 

SECT] An eſſential mode or attribute is that which belongs 5 
i do the very nature or eſſence of the ſubject wherein it 
is; and the ſubject can never have the ſame nature 

| without | it. Such is roundneſs 1 in a bowl, hardneſs in a 

TS 3 . .  _ 


eee, 
_ 


zotten 0 TORTS 

f the uf * + The t. term Mode is 885 5 5 them e chiefly 
birds, AF to the relations or relative manners. of being; but, in: 
body. logical treatiſes, it is often uſed in a larger ſenſe, and ex- 

| tends to all attributes whatſoever, and includes the moſt: 
eſſential and inward properties, as well as outward re 

ſpects and relations, and reaches to actions chemſelves, 7 

I well as manners of action. 


|: 2061: Or, Par 


ſt one, ſoftneſs in water, vital motion in an animal, | 
lidity in matter, thinking in a fpirit; for though t 

piece of wood which is now a bowl may be may 
- ſquare, yet if roundneſs be taken away it is no longer 
bowl ; ſo that very fleſh and bones, which is now 7 
animal, may be without life or inward motion; but 
all motion be entirely gone, it is no longer an anim 
but a carcaſe; fo if a body or matter be diveſted ( 
ſolidity, it is a mere void ſpace or nothing; and if fp 
rit be entirely without thinking, I have no idea of an 
thing that is left in it; therefore ſo far as I am able 
judge, conſciouſneſs muſt be its eſſential attributes 
thus all the perfections of God are called his attribute 
for he cannot be without them. 

An eſſential mode is either primary or ſecondary. 

A primary eſſential mode is the firſt or chief thin 

that conſtitutes any being in its particular eſſence 
nature, and makes it to be that which it is, and di 
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ture the 
| be ſepa 


[nels or 


reſt, are 
changec 


tinguiſhes it from all other beings: this is called ti juſtice, 


difference in the definition of things, of which hen 
after: ſo roundneſs is the primary eſſential mode « 
difference of a bowl: the meeting of two lines is th 
primary eſſential mode, or the difference of an angle 
the perpendicularity of theſe lines to each other is th 
difference of a right angle : ſolid extenſion is the pn 
mary attribute or difference of matter: conſciouſneſ 
or at leaſt a power of thinking, is the difference or pr 
mary attribute of a ſpirit f: and to fear and love Gd 
is the primary attribute of a pious man. 


man ; 1 
ſize, ar 
genera] 
ſome ſi⸗ 


hope, f 


dents o 
be eſſen 

Here 
oftentin 
Fall mod 


derns c. 


Fl have « 


* When I call ſolid extenſion an eſſential mode « 
attribute of matter, and a power of thinking an eſſen 
tial mode or attribute of a ſpirit, I do it in complia c 
with common forms of ſpeech ; but perhaps in realit 
| theſe are the very eſſences or ſubſtances themſelves, an 
the moſt ſubſtantial ideas that we can frame of bod 
and ſpirit, and have no need of any (we know not what 
ſubſtratum or unintelligible- ſubſtance to ſ — them 
their exiſtence or being. 

+ dee the proceding note, 


Here 


| Propert: 


ſecond2; 


guage t 


ſome ar 
„ 
but not 
ductility 
but not 


1 * ductu 
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l, 68 A ſecondary effential mode is any other attribute of 
| tu a thing, which is not of primary confideration ; this is 
mai} called a property. Sometimes indeed it goes towards 
making up the eſſence, eſpecially of a complex being, 
# far as we are acquainted with it: ſometimes it de- 
pends upon, and follows from, the eſſence of it; ſo vo- 
im lubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 
and is derived from its roundneſs. Mobility and figure 
or ſhape are properties of matter; and it is the property 
Jof a pious man to love his neighbour. _ gn ; 
An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch a mode 
as is not neceſſary to the being of a thing: for the ſub- 
buteſ ject may be without it, and yet remain of the ſame na- 
ture that it was before; or it is that mode which may 
y. be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubject ; fo ſmooth- 
thing neſs or roughneſs, blackneſs or whiteneſs, motion or 


ger 


ice reſt, are the accidents of a bowl; for theſe may be all 


d diff changed, and yet the body remain a bowl ſtill. Learning, 


d ti juſtice, folly, ſickneſs, health, are the accidents of a 
hen man; motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape or 


de ; fize, are the accidents of a body; yet ſhape and ſize in 
is th general are eſſential modes of it; for a body muſt have 
angle ſome ſize and ſhape, nor can it be without them; ſo 
is thi} hope, fear, wiſhing, aſſenting, and doubting, are acci- 
e pndents of the mind, though thinking in general ſeems to 
ul elentia] to itt. „% 
or pris Here obſerve, that the name of accident has been 
Goß oftentimes given by the old Peripatetick philoſophers to 
all modes, whether eſſential or accidental; but the mo- 
I derns confine this word accident to the ſenſe in which 
JJ (((( 
Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that though the word 
ode q property be limited ſometimes in logical treatiſes to the 


eſſen ſecondary eſſential mode, yet it is uſed in common lan- 


lia WF guage to ſignify theſe four ſorts of modes, of whi oh | 
in ſome are eflential, and ſome accidental. 


but not only to thoſe ſubjects. So yellow colour and 
ductility are properties of gold; they belong to all gold; 
but not only to gold, for ſaffron is alſo yellow, and lead 


. 


Iss auctile. 


(1.) Such as belong to every ſubject of that kind, 
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. . ace En Me LN 


lity are properties of body; ſo omniſcience and on 
potence are properties of the divine nature; for in Mhich b 
ſenſe properties and attributes are the ſame; and, other be 


root and ſtalk. So beaſts and fiſhes, minerals, meti 
and works of art, ſometimes as well as of nature, a 


- diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a collection of properties. 


5157 
Pap 


 (2.) Such as belong only to one kind of ſul 1 ; 
but not to every ſubject of that kind. So lean. 
reading, and writing, are properties of human nat 


x 


they belong only to man, but not to all men. 


(3.) Such as belong to every ſubject of one k 
and only to them, but not always. So ſpeech or || 
guage is a property of man, for it belongs to all of 
and to. men. only ; but men are not always ſpeaking, 

4.) Such as belong to every ſubject of one hk 
and to them only and always. So ſhape and divigl 


1 


cept in logical treatiſes, there is ſcarce any diſtingiſrom th. 
made between them. "Theſe are called propria qua roundne 
modo in the ſchools, or properties of the fourth fortÞ 5 1 
N | 1 ole c 
Note. Where there is any one property or eſſenſput res 


attribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears plan) ide 


that all the reſt are derived from it, and ſuch as is (Þ10n of 


flicient to give a full diſtinction of that ſubject from dlamete 


and a h. 


ther ſubjects, this attribute or property is called 
other ſublects, this attribute or property is calle 5 


eſſential difference, as is before declared; and we co 


monly ſay the eſſence of the thing conſiſts in it; fo Motion 
eſſence of matter in general ſeems to conſiſt in ſolid” Hor 
or ſolid extenſion. But, for the moſt part, we are dow 01 
much at a loſs in finding out the intimate eſſence he” 
particular natural bodies, that we are forced to diftyþ 
guiſh the eſſential difference of moſt things by a combi 
nation of properties. So a ſparrow is a bird which H 
ſuch coloured feathers, and ſuch a particular ſize, thap 
and motion. So wormwood is an herb which has ſu 


divided 
fuch as 
One ſo 
the lik 
cauſe it 


a leaf of fuch a colour and ſhape, and taſte, and fuch 


tber th 
1 one Eg 
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8 and de 
| Theſe 
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| 8 1 The farther Divifions of Mode. 

ing, „ 7 
* ; ⁵⁰ y Wag ne 
divigull. HE ſecond diviſion of modes is into abſolute 
d om and relative. An abſolute mode 1s that 


in which belongs to its ſubject, without reſpect to any 
nd, other beings whatſoever; but a relative mode is derived 
ſtind rom the regard that one being has to others. 80 
| quySoundneſs and ſmoothneſs are the abſolute modes of a 
| ſort bowl; for if there were nothing elſe exiſting in the 
hole creation, a bowl might be round and ſmooth ; 
eſſenÞut greatneſs and ſmallneſs are relative modes; for the 
; plallvery ideas of them are derived merely from the compa- 
is riſon of one being with others. A bowl of four inches 
rom Niameter is very great compared with one of an inch 
led Hand a half; but it is very ſmall in compariſon of ano- 
e cofiber bowl, whoſe diameter is eighteen or twenty inches. 
. fol Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but ſwiftneſs 
ſoliaker ſlowneſs are relative ideas; for the motion of a 
are bowl on a bowling-green is ſwift, when compared with _ 
nce I ſnail; and it is flow when compared with a cannon- 


diſg bullet. ! 8 
com. Theſe relative modes are largely treated of by ſome 
ch. M boical and metaphyſical writers, under the name of re- 

ſhal lation; and theſe relations themſelves are farther ſub- 


5 Fa divided into ſuch as ariſe from the nature of things, and . 


fu ſuch as ariſe merely from the operation of our mind. 

* One ſort are called real relations, the other mental; ſo 

re, a the likeneſs of one egg to another is a real relation, be- 

_* Feauſe it ariſes from the real nature of things; for whe- 
ther there was any man or mind to conceive it or no, 
J one egg would be like another; but when we conſider _ 
In egg as a noun ſubſtantive in grammar, or as fgni- 

ECT fied by the letters e, g, g, theſe are mental relations, 

and derive their very nature from the mind of man. 

Theſe fort of relations are called by the ſchools entia 

. ö j) 


rationis, or ſecond notions, which have no real bs 
either intrinſical or extrinſical. Intrinſical modes 


modes; but extrinſic modes are ſuch as ariſe f " 
_ ſomething that is not in the ſubſtance or ſubject iti lege, 
but it is a manner of being which ſome fſubilances Peng PI 
tain, by reaſon of ſomething that is external or ford 
do the ſubject; as, this globe lies within two yards 
the wall; or, this man is beloved or hated, Nag | 
Such ſort of modes as this laſt example are called bo 


IV. There is a fourth diviſion much akin to t 
whereby modes are ſaid to be inherent or adHereſec. are 
that is, proper or improper. Adherent or improffiC.,qed 
modes ariſing from the joining of ſome acgidental fu 
| ſtance to the chief ſubject, which yet may be ſepara, 

from it; ſo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is cloatht 
| theſe are adherent modes; for the water and the cloat 

__ are diſtinct ſubſtances, which adhere to the bowl or 


in the ſubſtance itſelf, and do not ariſe from the ad 
_ TR. 


which belong to ſubſtances, and ſhould not entinf} 
be omitted here, When a ſmith with a hamm 


PantÞart I. 


gent; th 
ent diffen 
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but by the operations of the mind. 


III. The third diviſion of mode ſhews us they | VE I 

cal, tha 
conceived to be in the ſubject or ſubſtance, as when gael 
fay a globe is round, or ſwift, rolling, or at reſt; Þ% * ® 


when we fay a man is tall or learned, ' theſe are intrin a SY 
; 


VII.! 
th, 


place, 
uch are 
ometims 


ternal denominations. 


maginat 
rrence 
s, of an 
But t! 


One | ſhed. 
the boy; but when we ſay the bowl is ſwift or roun ies, for 


when we ſay the boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe are pl 
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per or inherent modes, for they have a ſort of inbeſſem 


hem O. 
hape, 
Modes 3 
ount 0! 
e fenk 


i a +a 


ſtrikes a piece of iron, the hammer and the ſmith 3 — 


both agents or ſubje sts of action; the one is the pr + A 
or ſupreme, the other the ſubordinate; the nens doing 
the patient, or the ſubject of paſſion, in a. phildftained t 
phical ſenſe, becauſe it receives the operation of tent ar 


agen com 
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vent ; though this ſenſe of the words paſſion and pa- 
ent differs much from the vulgar 88 of them *, 


VI. The ſixth dien of modes may be into wh 
cal, that is, natural, civil, moral, and ſupernatural. 
0 when we conſider the apoſtle Paul, who was a little 
an, a Roman by the privilege of his birth, a man of 
tue or honeſty, and an inſpired apoſtle; his low ſta- 
ure is a phyſical mode, his being a Roman is a civil 


ing inſpired 1 18 e 


oth. Modes of body belong only to matter or to 


place, &c. Modes of ſpirit belong to mind; 
uch are knowledge, aſſent, diſſent, doubting, rea- 


nprol 
tal (i 
parat 
loathe 
 Cloat 
or 
roug 
Ire 


magination, paſſion, &c. in all which there is a con- 


s, of animal and intellectual nature. 
But the modes of body may be yet farther Alia 


Fes, for they belong to bodies conſidered in them- 
elves, whether there were any man to take notice of 


ind 


| Pape, fize, fituation, &c. Secondary qualities or 


entirt 
ham 
nth 1 


mannhe ſenſes of n men 1Þ 7 them, and theſe are called ſenſible 


| iron, 


* in common language. 


Srivilege, his honeſty is a moral conſideration, and his 


VII. Modes belong either to . or to ſpirit, or to 
Forporeal beings; and theſe are ſhape, ſize, ſituation, | 
ning, &c. Modes which belong to both have been 
Pmetirnes called mixed modes, or human modes; for 
eſe are only found in human nature, which is com- 


ounded both of body and ſpirit; ſuch are ſenſation, 


urrence of the operations both of mind and body, that 
ſhed. Some of them are primary modes or quali- 


em or no; ſuch are theſe before mentioned, viz. 


nodes are ſuch ideas as we aſcribe to bodies on ac- 
bunt of the various impreſſions which are made on 


8 : 


e pri + "ORR 1 1 the . patient the une action 
doing, paſſion is ſuffering : agent and action have re- 
philal hined their original and philoſophical ſenſe, though pa- 

| Ol tent and paſſion have acquired a IS} different meaning 


= aptitude to produce ſuch ſenſations in us. 
ay on the Unentanding, 


of that ſubſtance. 
but the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of it, or its direction 
the north or ſouth, are but 3 of motion. Wal 
ing is the mode or manner of man or of a beaſt; H 
walking gracefully implies a manner or mode ſupen 


/ 
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qualities, which are very numerous; ſuch are all 
lours, as red, green, blue, &c. ; ſuch are all ſound, 


ſharp, ſhrill, loud, hoarſe; all taſtes, as ſweet, bn 
ſour; all ſmells, whether pleaſant, offenſive, or ini 
ferent and all tactile qualities, or ſuch as affe 
touch or feeling, viz. Heat, cold, &c. 
perly called ſecondary qualities; for though we 
ready to conceive them as exiſting in the very bol 
themſelves which affect our ſenſes, yet true philoſq 


has moſt undeniably proved, that all theſe are ma 


various ideas or perceptions excited in human nah 


by the different impreſſions that bodies make upon 


ſenſes by their primary modes, that is, by means 
their different ſhape, ſize, motion, and poſition 
thoſe little inviſible parts that compoſe them. The 
it follows, that a ſecondary quality, conſidered as 


the bodies themſelves, is nothing elſe but a power 
See Lock 
Book II. chap. 8. 


VII. 1 might add; in i the laſt ies that as mol 


belong to ſubſtances, "A there are ſome alſo that are | 
modes of other modes; for though they ſubſiſt in 
by the ſubſtance, as the original” ſubject of them, 


they are properly and directly attributed to ſome m 
Motion is the mode of a bod 


ded to that action. All comparative and ſuperlat 


Theſe are q I 


2 


W 


modes, 
tions, 
what 1 
called t 


on Whi 
by ſeve 
not ut 
names 
action, 
F It wou 


injudic 


Jof thin 


Which 


| de ſous 


Bei 


would 


diſtinct 


thing r 


viz. I. 
it is co 
in all 11 


guithed 


degrees of any quality, are the modes of a mode, 


ſwifter implies a greater meaſure of ſwiftneſs. 


It would be too tedious here to run through all | 


SEC 


modes, accidents, and relations at large that belong 
various beings, and are copioully treated of in genera} 
the ſcience called metaphyſics, or more properly on 
logy; they are alſo treated of in particular in thi _ 
ſciences which have aſſumed them ſeverally as uy 
* * EY 3 


theſe,” 


an 'ParT I. 


all 


nds, „ 
bit 
r ines 
et |. 


Ae p. 
We 
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lose 0 
e a 
, Nall 
JON 0 


eansÞ 
tion 


d as 


O Wer 


Lock 


em, 
„ would have us conſider the ſubſtance modified, as a 


e me 
bod 
tion! 
Wil 
aſt; | 

ſupen 

perlat 


10de, F 


al 
dong 
2neral 


y om 
in ti 
as 1 


tions, we have briefly comprized the greateſt part of 


-on which there are endleſs volumes of diſcourſes formed 
by ſeveral of his followers. 
not utterly be ignorant of them, let him know the 
names are theſe: 
action, paſſion, where, when, ſituation, and cloathing. 
F It would be mere loſs of time to ſhew how looſe, how 
| injudicious, and even ridiculous is this ten- fold diviſion 
Jof things; 


be ſought in outology, and in other ſciences. 
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SECT. v. 

Of the ten Categories. | Of Subftances modified. 
E have thus given an account of the two chief - 
objects of our ideas, viz. Subſtances and 


modes, and their various kinds; and in theſe laſt ſec- 


what is neceſſary in the famous ten ranks of being, 
called the ten predicaments or categories of Ariſtotle, 


But that the reader may 


Subſtance, quantity, quality, relation, 


nd whatſoever farther relates to them, ane 
$ which may tend to improve uſeful knowledge, ihould 


Beſides ſubſtance and mode, ſome of the moderns - 


diſtinct object of our ideas; but I think there is no- | 


thing more that need be faid on this ſuhject than this, 


viz. There is ſome difference between a ſubſtance when 
it is conſidered with all its modes about it, or clothed 


in all its manners of exiſtence, and when it is diſtin- 


guithed from den and conſidered naked without them. 5 


SECT. vr. 
Of Not Being: 5 


8 being is div ided | into ſubſtance and mode ſo 
e may conſider not. being v with regard to both | 


| tovead = 
ba G 27, 


_ gation, or as a privation. 


which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be pr 
ſent with it; as when we ſay a ſtone is inanimate, 
blind, or deaf, that is, it has no life, nor fight, n 


unlearned, theſe are mere negations. 


belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which oug 
to be preſent with 1 it, as when a man or a horſe is de 
or blind, or dead, or if a phyſician or a divine be 

earned, theſe are called privations ; ſo the ſinfulneſs 

any human action is faid to be a privation; for ſing. 
that want of conformity to the law of God, hi 


tions and meaſures, the notions of ee, brothe 


26 20 G o, Pan, 
I. Not- being is conſidered as excluding all ſubſtan * 


and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded, A hood, { 
this we call pure nullity, or mere nothing. very eff 


This nothing is taken either in a vulgar o. a phil formity 


- ſophical ſenſe ; To we lay there is nothing in the cu the law 
in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there 1s no liquor the co1 


it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing in the cup, in m 


fri philoſophical ſenſe, while there is air in it, uf We mul 
” ahne a million of rays of light are there. . | "Fre, an 


- Fnothing 
N II. Not- being, as it has relation to modes or ma Ineſs of 


ners of being, may be conſidered either as a mere n 1 ; 2 
uſual, 7 


A negation is the abſence of that 3 aue 8 
naturally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, 


hearing; nor when we ſay a carpenter or a fiſherman 


But a privation is the abſence of what does natur: or THI 
DE. 
th 


ought to be found! in may: action of man. 


Note. There are "EE writers who make all fort 1 


relative modes or relations, as well as all external [ 

nominations, to be mere creatures of the mind, ai | 

entia rations, and then they rank them alſo under | 
general head of not-beings ; ; but it is my opinion, IT 


whatſoever may be determined concerning mere ment. 


relations and external denominations, which ſeem | 1 inn 
have ſomething leſs of entity or being in them, l. ons! 
there are many real relations which ought not to i oth 
redused to fo low a claſs; : ſuch are the ſituation of bf RN ntro! 
dies, their mutual diſtances, their particular propd gh 


marks 


008 
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45 Inood, ſonſhip, &c. all which are relative ideas. The 
1 very eſſence of virtue or holineſs conſiſts in the con- 
philſ ſormity of our actions to the rule of right reaſon, or 
e ail the law of God; the nature and eſſence of ſincerity is 
nor the conformity of our words and actions to our 
„ ink thoughts, all which are but mere relations; and I think 
it. Ive muſt not reduce fuch poſitive beings as piety, vir- 
tue, and truth, to the rank of nonentities, which have 
nothing real in them, though fin (or rather the ſinful- 
mz! neſs of an action) may be properly called a not-being, 


09 


re M for it is a want of piety and virtue. This is the moſt 
uſual, and perhaps the juſteſt, way of repreſenting theſe 
Yes n matters. | 5 . ; „ 


| of, 1 


enAf 1. 


aturtor THE SEVERAL SORTS OF PERCEPTIONS OR IDEAS. 


pe ITDEAS may be divided with regard to their original, 
etz their nature, their objects, and their qualities. 
, whih TIS 

-—- e 
— V 

__ / ferfidle, ſpiritual, and abſtrated Ideas. 

der l 1 1 3 


RRE has been a great controverſy about the 


OI, ay 4, . 9 ; . ; e 
me origin of ideas, viz. Whether any of our ideas 


gem Pre innate or no, that is, born with us, and naturally 
em, | belonging to our minds? Mr. Locke utterly d enies 
1 of It controverly may he compromiſed, by allowing that 
opal there is a ſenſe, wherein our firſt ideas of ſome things 


broth) be ſaid to be innate, (as I have ſhewn in ſome re- 
hoc marks on Mr. Locke's eſſay, which have lain long by 
„ C2 = 


me), 


26 LOGIC, pax 
me), yet it does not belong to this place and buſing By ſe 


with regard to their original, may be divided into th 
Torts, viz. Senſible, ſpiritual, and abſtracted ideas, 


the foul has with the animal body in this preſent ſtate; 
ſuch are the notions we frame of all colours, found 
taſtes, figures, or ſhapes and motions ; for our ſenſe 
being converſant about particular ſenſible objects be 
come the occaſions of ſeveral diſtin conceptions in th 


mart? and by the work of fancy may be increaſe 
all derive their firſt nature and being from ſomethin 


of liquid fire, yet the ſingle ideas of fea, fire, mountait 
and gold came into my thoughts at firſt by ſenſation 
the mind has only compounded them. 


own ſouls, and turning our thoughts within ourſelve 
and obſerving what is tranſacted in our own mind 
Such are the ideas we have of thought, aſſent, diſſen 


— . 


PART ; f 


to have that point debated at large, nor will it hindef out of it 


our purſuit of the preſent work to pals it over in ſileneaf gple ide 


Ihere is ſufficient ground to fay, that all our idea and thin 


ritual 1d: 

Here 
theſe tw 
be entire 
Tredectio 
them m 
Soccurrer 
who wa 
words y 


pla Tha e nor con 
mind; and thus we come by the ideas of yellow, white hy all tl 


heat, cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, ſweet, and all thoſfthoſe (+ 
which we call ſenſible qualities. All the ideas whidſ ever 9 


I. Senfible or corporeal ideas are derived originally 
from our ſenſes, and from the communication whid 


we have of body, and the ſenſible modes and propertie doubtin 
that belong to it, ſeem to be derived from ſenſation, 


invent, 
actions 
attained 
diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and diverlifiefmay be 
(which we are ready to call our invention), yet theſſgus, © 
with the 
ideas ha 
cuſtom, 
the oth 


And howſcever theſe may be treaſured up in thi 


that has been let into our minds by one or other d 
our ſenſes. if I think of a golden mountain, or a ſa 


III. 
is a thir 
ſtracted 
occaſion 
both, y 
ind, \ 
Word ab 


II. * Spiritual or intellectual ideas are thoſe whid 
we gain by reflecting on the nature and actions of ou 


Iudgine, reaſon, knowledge, underſtanding, will, lowfan idea 
Fr : n 
N thing ce 


Here the word Spiritual is uſed in a mere nati $ Som: 


and not in a religious ſenſe. „„ 5 
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fink} py ſenſation the foul contemplates things (as it were) 
undeh out of itſelf, and gains corporeal rep:clentations or ſen- 
lenceſ ble ideas; by reflection the ſoul contemplates itſelf, 
idea ind things within itſelf, and by this means it gains ſpi- 
e tua! ideas, or repreſentations of things intetle-tual. : 
I Here it may be noted, though the firſt original of 
-  Fthcſe two forts of ideas, viz. Senſible and ſpiritual, may 
nah pe entirely owing to theſe two principles, ſenſation and 
Whidſregection, yet the recollection and freſh excitation of 
ſtateſ nem may be owing to a thouſand other occaſions and 
UnGBoccurrences of life. We could never inform a man 
ſenſa}yho was born blind or deaf what we mean by the 
is def words yellow, blue, red, or by the words loud or ſhrill, 
in i nor convey any juſt ideas of theſe things to his mind, 
whittShy all the powers of language, unleſs he has experienced 
thoFthoſe ſenſations of ſound and colour; nor could We 
whidferer gan the ideas of thought, judgment, reaſon, _ 
pertief doubting, hoping, &c. by all the words that man could 
MN. invent, without turning our thoughts inward upon the _ 
n inactions of our own ſouls. Yet when we once have 
reaſelf attainod theſe ideas by ſenſation and reflection, they 
fifa may be excited afreſh by the uſe of names, words, 
t theſhſgns, or by any thing elſe that has been connected _ 
ethigh wich them in our thoughts; for when two or W 
her ideas have been aſſociated together, whether it be by 
r a ſaſcuſtom, or accident, or deſign, the one preſently brings 


intallfithe other to mind. 
ation = ER 


III. Beſides theſe two which we have named, chere 
s 2 third fort of ideas, which are commonly called ab- 
Itacted ideas, becauſe though the original ground or 
occaſion of them may be ſenſation, or reflection, or 
both, yet theſe ideas are framed by another act of the 

| ind, which we uſually call abſtraction, Now the 
diſſe Nord abſtraction ſignifies a withdrawing ſome parts of 

» Joan idea from other parts of it, by which means ſuch 
= abſtracted ideas are formed, as neither repreſent any 
ling corporeal or ſpiritual, that is, any thing peculiar 
or proper to mind or body. Now theſe are of two kinds. 
ratu Some of theſe abſtracted ideas are the moſt abſolute, 
eneral, and univerſal conceptions of things conſidered © 


wiud 
of oul 
ſelves 
mind 
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or being, and not- being, eſſence, exiſtence, act, powe 
ſabſtance, mode, accident, &c.. 


or ſpiritual ; ſuch are our ideas of cauſe, effect, likng 


A —— 


both of body and ſpirit give us occaſion to frame ef 
actly the ſame ideas of efſence, mode, cauſe effec 
likeneſs, contrairity, &c. Therefore theſe cannot by 


— — — — 
— 


exact repreſentations either of the peculiar qualities of 
of idea framed in the mind, to repreſent our moſt 3 | 
another, without any regard to their natures, whethit 


they be corporeal or ſpiritual. And, (2.) the fam 
general 1dezs. of cauſe and effect, likeneſs &c. may h 


that rich-variety of ideas which we have; yet abſtrac 
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in themſelves, Sid reſpe& to others, ſuch as. eng tion is 


theſe al 
ÞF haps ſe 
| firſt ob) 
are EXC 
things | 
repreſer 
forbid 1 


The other ſort of abſtacted ideas is relative, as wha 
we compare ſeveral things together, and conſider men 
the relations of one thing to another, entirely droppin 
the ſubject of thoſe relations, whether they be corpom 


unlikeneſs, ſubject, object, identity, or ſameneſs, an 


contrairity, order, and other Uungs which are treatel Note 

of in ontol els ter int 
|  Moſtof the terms of art in ſeveral ſciences may. bf fractec 
ranked under this head of abſtracted ideas, as. now here, t 
pronoun, verb, in grammar, and the ſeveral particles being n 
ſpeech, as wherefore, therefore, when, how, althouglf ariſe fi 
| howſoever, &c. 80 connections, tranſitions, ſumilſ ſuch as 
— tudes, tropes, and their various forms in rhetoric. of this 
The abſtracted ideas, whether abſolute or relati mixed. 
cannot ſo properly be ſaid to derive their immediatf not pr 
complete, and diſtinct original, either from ſenſation aff dee a n 
reflection, (I.) becauſe the nature and the action ter in t 


ealled either ſenſible or ſpiritual ideas, for they are nuf 1 
actions of ſpirit or body, but ſeem to be a diſtinct kin 
neral conceptions of things, or their relations to 0 


2 


DE. 
transferred to a thouſand other kinds of being, whethe [ 0! 
bodily or ſpiritual, beſides thoſe from whence we Au 
derived. them: even thoſe abſtracted ideas, which might dvided 


be firſt occaſoned by bodies, may be as properly after or mor 
ward attributed to ſpirit. Iss the} 


Now, though Mr. Locke ſuppoſes baden and ! hard, f 


flection to be the only two ſprings of all ideas, auf ration; 


theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our minds with As thoy 
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entih tion is ties a different act of the mind, whence 
Powels theſe abſtracted ideas have their original; though per- 
Þ haps ſenſation or reflection may furniſh us with all the 
wbel grit objects and occaſions whence theſe. abſtracted ideas 
mere are excited and derived. Nor in this ſenſe and view of 
oppin things can I think Mr. Locke himſelf would deny my 
pon repreſentation of the original of abſtracted ideas, nor 
1knelf forbid them to ſtand for a diſtinct ſpecies. 
s, an | 
treate Note. Though we have divided ideas in this chap- 
ter into three ſorts, viz. Senſible, ſpiritual, and ab- 
1Ay. þ ſtracted, yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take notice 


nou here, that as man may be called a compound ſubſtance, 
cles q being made up of body and mind, and the modes which 
hougl ariſe from this compoſition are called mixed modes, 
ſimul ſuch as ſenſation, paſſion, diſcourſe, &c. So the ideas 


> of this ſubſtance or being called man, and of theſe 
gatinf mixed modes may be called mixed ideas, for they are 
ediati not properly and ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible, or abſtracted. 

tion off dee a much larger account of every part of this chap- 
actionſf ter in the e 5 by . W. 8 35 4 &c.. 
ne en 
effed 
not b#. 
re nd 
ties Of 


A SECT. II. 


to | or nbi and complex, compound and colleflive Teas | 


nay be DEAS, conſidered i in their nature, are either v imple : 
:hethalk 1 or complex. 105 
ve fil A ſimple idea is one uniform idea, which cannot be 

- might} divided or diſtinguiſhed by the mind of man into two 


after or more ideas; ſuch are a multitude of our ſenſations, | 


I s the idea of ſweet, bitter, cold, heat, white, red, blue, 
nd ref hard, ſoft, motion, reſt, and perhaps extenſion and du- 
2s, aul ration; ſuch are alſo many of dur ſpiritual ideas; fuck. 
/ith 28 thought, will, wiſh, knowledge, &c. 5 5 
bſtra ß . I A 
tion | 
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A complex idea is made by joining two or molt - 
ſimple ideas together; as a ſquare, a triangle, a e 
a pen, a table, reading, writing, truth, falfenood, a bod, 
a man, a horſe, an angle, a heavy body, a ſwift hoff 
Ke. I. very thing that can be divided by the mind in 


two or more ideas is called complex. / untoer 
Complex ideas are often conſidered as ſingle ay 
diſtinct beings, though they may be made up of ſeven 
ſimple ideas; ſo a body, a ſpirit, a houſe, a tree, 
flower; but when ſeveral of thete ideas of a differen 
kind are joined together, which are wont to be co 
dered as diſtinct ſingle beings, this is called a compounff 
idea, whether theſe united ideas be ſimple or complaſ 
So a man is compounded of body and ſpirit, ſo mithnÞ 


DEA: 
vide 
part 


I inde! 


I | * E 92 al 
| date is a compound mcdicine, becauſe it is made g ou c 
| many different ingredients. This 1 have ſhewn unde ih 
|| the doctrine of ſubſtances. And modes alſo may by G 
dompounded; harmony is a compound idea, made i dtterm 
| of ditferent ſounds united; fo ſeveral different virtu$ " 
| nuſt be united to make up the compounded idea Mes; 
| mult be united to make up the compounced idea d orat( 
| Character either of a hero or a ſaint. bis b 
But when many ideas of the ſame kind are join 130 
| together, and united in one name, or under one vie k 


i ĩs called a collective idea; ſo an army, or a parlaF 


# | : . | a dich} | rit 
| ment, is a collection of men; a dictionary, or nomen he 
| _ Clature, is a collection of words; a flock is a collectia itſelf, is 
I of ſheep ; a foreſt or grove a collection of trees ; a hey vide 


is a collection of ſand, or corn, or duſt, &c. a city is 
collection of houſes; a noſegay is a collection of flo. 
ers; a month or a year is a collection of days; and: 
--. hound is a collection d 4 
I' he preciſe difference between a compound and col ure 
lective idea is this, that a compound idea unites thing - 
of a different kind, but a collective idea things of the lhe 0 
ſame kind; though this diſtinction in ſome caſes is no 15 
accurately obſerved, and cuſtom oftentimes uſes thi "RY 
word compound for collective. „ 


I mind v 


| 2 „„ = ing for 
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t ho 

1 2888 and pra Ideas, real and imaginas y. 
* N 
Ble ant 


ſeyen 
tree, 
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DEAS, according to "their objects, may fir be di- 
| vided into particular or univertal. 
A particular idea is that which repreſents one thing 


nly. 
1 the one thing 1s repreſented in a looſe 


1 | 


m 

mie dindeterminate manner, as when we ſay ſome man, 

[ade Dy man, one man, another man; ſome horſe, any 
0 

wy horſe; one city, or another, which 1s called by the 


ſchools individuum vagum. 
| Sometimes the particular idea repreſents one thing in 5 
A determinate manner, and then it is called a ſingular | 

den Idea; ſuch is Bucephalus, or Alexander's horſe, Cicero 
the orator, Peter the apoſtle, the palace of Verſailles, 

is book, that river, the new foreſt, or the city of 
London. That idea, Which repreſents one particular 

determinate thing to me, is called a ſingular idea, whe- 
er it be ſimple, or complex, or compound, 


44 ti 
ace uy 


join 


parlia 


omen. 
eto 


hey 


ty is; 


itſelf, is ſometimes called an individual; ſo Peter is an 
individual man, London 1s an individual city. So this 


"though the word individuals is more uſually limited to 
Fore fingular, certain, and determined object. 
3 c An univerſal idea is that which repreſents a common 
hing mature agreeing to ſeveral particular things; ſo a horſe, 
f tie man, or a book, are called univerſal ideas, becauſe 
they agree to all horſes, men, or books. _ 
And I think it not amiſs to intimate, in this lice, 
that theſe univerſal ideas are formed by that act of the 
mind which is called abſtraction, that is, a withdraw- 
ing ſome part of an idea from other parts of it; for 
when fingular ideas are firſt let into the mind by ſenſa- 
CA.] ton or reflection, then, in order to make them uni- 
| ver Tl | 


S not 


The object of any particular idea, as well as the idea "= 


ſbook, one horſe, another horſe, are all individuals; 


nr 1. 
he moſt g 


enus, 15 
t may 
Jr propert! 
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verſal, we leave out or drop all thoſe peculiar and 4 
terminate characters, qualities, modes, or circumftang 


which belong merely to any particular individual ben 
and by Which! it differs from other beings ; and we gg 


kings, 13 
contemplate thoſe properties of it wherein it aſe remote 
with other beings. Þnly to all 


Though it muſt be confeſſed, that the name of mite, as 
ſtracted ideas is ſometimes attributed to univerſal idee. But 
both ſenſible or ſpiritual, yet this abſtraction is not rd, bec? 
great, as when we drop out of our idea every ſenſi eneral n 
or ſpiritual repreſentation, and retain nothing but tc rem 
moſt general and abſolute conceptions of things, 
their mere relations to one another, without any reg Note. 
to their particular natures, whether they be ſenſible heir con 
ſpiritual. And it is to this kind of conceptions we maj 
properly give the name of abſtracted | ideas, as in t 
. ſection of this chapter. 
An univerſal idea is either general or ſpecial. Kats 
A general idea is called by the ſchools a genus; appilty, & 

it is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral other ca The. 
mon natures. S0 animal is a genus, becauſe it agebticula 
to horſe, lion, whale butterfly, which are alſo colfnder i 
mon ideas; fo fiſh 1s a genus, becauſe it agrees to troſnoon. { 
| Herring; crab, which are common natures 1 > | "= 
A ſpecial idea i is called by the ſchools a ſpecies ; if bod 


one common nature chat agrees to ſeveral ſingular Wooden 


dividual beings; fo horſe is a ſpecial idea, or a ſpeci hear. 
becauſe it agrees to Bucephalus, Trott, and Snolfith all 
ball. City is a ſpecla idea, for it agrees to Londa 
. Briſtol. = Note 
| | 5 ö ken 11 
Note. if, Some Ef theſe arable are - genuſes ſſentia 
compared with natures more common. So bird iò elatior 
genus, if compared with eagle, ſparrow, raven; which ppear, 
are alſo common natures; but it is a ſpecies, if col Thi 
pared with the more general nature, animal. Th nous 


fame be faid of fiſh, bealt, &c. 


This fact of univerſal ideas, n may either N 1 
conſidered as a genus or a ſpecies, is called ſubaltertifyy fe. 


but the higheſt penis, which 1 is never a ſpecies, is Call 
'S 3» | | | 


— — — 
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he moſt general; and the loweſt ſpecies, which | 18 never 
d & genus, Is called the moſt ſpecial. | 

ſana It may be obſerved here alſo, that that general nature 
Sc property wherein one things agrees with moſt other 
We onfibings, is caliec its more remote genus; ſo ſubſtance is 
agteſhe remote genus of bird or beaſt, becauſe it agrees not 
oly to all kinds of animals, but alſo to things inani- 
of ante, as ſun, ſtar s, clouds, metals, ſtones, air, water, 
"0 be. But animal is the proximate or neareſt genus of 
Sird, becauſe it agrees to fewelt other things. "Thoſe 
nl eneral natures which ſtand between the neareſt and 
ut noſt remote are called intermediate. | 


S, ( 


reg Note. 2dly, In univerſal ideas it is proper to conſider 
ſible heir comprehenſion and their extenſion *. RE Re 


VE mo 


The comprehenſion of an idea regards all the eſſential 


in nodes and properties of it: fo body | in its comprehen- 
Mon takes in ſolidity, figure, quantity, mobility, &c. So 
I bowl in its conprehenſion includes W volu- 
3 4 | 


ö Puity, &c. | 
The extenſion of: an Sa idea regards all the . 
t _ particular kinds and ſingle beings that are contained 
© col nder it. 80 a body in its extention includes ſun, 
0 tronoon, flar, wood, iron, plant, animal, &c. which are 
Freral ſpecies, or individuals, under the general name 
eS 3 Uf body. So a bowl, in its extenſion, includes a 
ular Wooden bowl, a brats bowl, a white and black bowl, 
ſpecies heavy bowl, &c. and all kinds cf bowls, together | 
nohpith all the particular individual bowls in the world. 


onda | 45 
I Note. I he comprehenſion of an idea is ſometimes 5 

ken in ſo large a ſenſe, as not only to include the 

nuſes, ſential attributes, but all the properties, modes, and 

ird is felations whatſoever, that belong to "way Dang, 3 as will 

 whidppear, chap. VI. 

4 con 


. 


This account of: genus and Ra is part 4 that fa- 5 
nous do ctrine of univerſals, Which is taught in the 
ns 8 | ſchools, 


ih The word FO IF here is taken in a mere logi- 
8 cl a] leaſe, and not in a phyſi ca and matacnatical ſenſe, 
1 


N 


_ence, ſome property, ſome accident: but what fa 


feet high. 


_ chimerical, are ſuch as are made by entarging, d 
niſhing, uniting, dividing real ideas in the mind 
ſuch a manner as no objects or exemplars did or 
vill exift, according to the preſent courſe of mat 
though the ſeveral parts of theſe ideas are borro 
from real objects; ſuch are the conceptions we hai 

a centaur, a ſatyr, a golden mountain, a flying hd 
a dog without a head, a bull leis than a moule, « 


they are not utterly inconfiſtent in the nature of thi 
ald therefore it is within the reach of divine powe 
make ſuch objects; ſuch are moſt of the inſtances! ; 
ready given; but impoſſibles carry an utter 1ncoll 
ence in the ideas which are joined; ſuch are ſelf af g 
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ſchools, with divers-other formalities belonging 
for it is in this place that they introduc. differ 


which is the primary eſſential mode, and propery 

the ſecondary eſſential mode, and accident, or the; 

dental mode; and theſe they call the five predic 
becauſe every thing that is affirmed concerning | Th! D 
being muſt be either the genus, the ſpecies, the d 


"=. neceſſary to be ſaid concerning theſe things WU DE? 
mentioned when we treat of definition. - 
Having finiſhed the doctrine of univerſal and pai 2 EY 
lar ideas, I ſhould take notice of another divilig They a 
them, which alſo hath reſpect to their objects and mperre 
is, they are either real or imaginary. _ 1 0 
Real ideas are ſuch as have a juſt foundation ng, 
ture, and have real objects, or examplars, which dd e 
Jo, or may actually exiſt, according to the preſent g Geer 
and nature of things; fuch are all our ideas of 8 : 
broad, ſwift, flow, wood, iron, men, horſes, thou ed 
: ſpirits, a cruel maſter, a proud beggar, a a man | A Fs 


; them di 
Imaginary ideas, which are allo called fantaſtic i 


Yet wh 
ſubject, 
great Ni 
keep up 
found t 
of clear 
obſcure 
A cle 
object 
_ pla 


moule as big as a bull, and a man twenty feet high, 
Some of theſe fantaſtical ideas are poſſible, that 


0 "mg 
matter, and infinite or eternal men, a pious man Wh, ., ; 
out honeſty, or heaven without holineſs. = Wh, 
| 4 have 4 
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ing {} 

differ 5 

* SECT. IV. 

the | | | 

ning I Tbe 85 of —_ with regard to their . 

the d e 
5 4 DEAS, veith regard to their quali es, afford us 


theſe ſeveral diviſion s of them. 1, They are ei- 
her clear and diſtin t, or obicure and confuſed. 2. 
They are vulgar or learned. 3. Lhey are perfect or 
impe erfect. 1 ney 8 are true or falſe. 


d pat 
| and | 


1 Our ens are either . and diſtin. 5 or obſcure 
and confuſed. e „ 
Several writers have Ain the clear ideas 
from thoſe that are diftin*t; and the confuſed ideas 
from thoſe that are obſcure; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, there may be ſome difference between them; 
for it is the clearneſs of ideas for the moſt part makes 
them diſtinct; and the obſcurity of ideas is one thing 
that will always bring a tort of confuſion into thin. 
Yet when theſe writers come to talk largely upon this 
ſubject, and to explain and adjuit their meaning with 
great mertys, have! generally tound that they did not 
keep up the diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but they con- 
found the one with the other. I thall therefore treat 
of clear or diſtinct } ideas, as one and the ſame fort, and | 
dbſcure or confuſed 1 ideas, as another. | 
A clear and diſtinct idea is that which da the 
chert of the ming with full evide ace and ſtrength, 
and plainly diſtinguiſhes it from: al tler | a: what-. 
dever, 8 
An obſcure and e ien repreſents the object 
ether ſo faintly, fo imperiecily, or ſo mingled with 
elf. al other ideas, that the object of it doth not appear plain = 
mo to the mind, nor purely in its own nature, nor r ſuffici- 
len Mſently diſtinguiſhed from other things. 
When we ſer the fea and fky nearer at 1200 we 
ave a clear and ditinct idea of each; but when we 
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our ideas of both are but obſcure and confuſed ; 
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look far toward the horizon, eſpecially in a miſty Gf 
for? we 
50 when 
of the rainbow, we have a de 
2 blue, the green in the middle 9 
their ſeveral arches; ; and a dittinct idea too, while t. 
eye fixes there; but when we conſider the border « 
thoſe colours, tt ey ſo run into one another, that it re 
ders their ideas confuſed and obſcure, So the ide 
which we have of our brother, or our friend, whom w 
| fee daily, is clear and diſtinct ; but when the abſence 
many years has injured the idea, it becomes oblcun 
and confuſed, 

Note here, that ſome of our ideas may be very cla 
and diſtinct in one reſpect, and very obſcure and eo 
fuſed in another. 80 when we ſpeak of a chiliagonun 
or a figure of a thouſand angles, we may have a cle 
and diſtinct rational idea of tne number one tioulan 
5 angles; for we can demonſtrate various properties cor 
cerning it by reaion; but the image, or ſenſible ide 
which we have of che figure is but confuſed and d 
ſeure; for we cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh it by fang 
from the image of a figure that has nine hundn 
angles, or nine hundred and ninety. So when n 

ſpeak of the infinite diviſibil! ty of matter, we alway 
keep in our minds a very clear and imer idea of d 
viſion and d rvikbility. ut after we have made a lit 
progreſs in dividing, and come to parts that are far td 
ſmall for the reach of our 05 nſes, then our ideas, 
ſenſible images of little bodies, become obſcu 


know not which is ſea and which is ſy. 
look at the colours 
idea of the red, the 


ON theſe ut 
and indiſtinct, ana the 5 of intnite is very obicut 
unpertect, and coated. ͤͥͤ w 
II. Thos are eitliel ridoar or learned. A vulgar id 
e WARY ) is the mot obvious and ſenſible apper 
ances that ire contained in the obje-i of them ; but 
learned ide 1 penetraics karth er into the nature, prope 
| ties, reaſons, cauſes and effects of gs - 1 his 
beſt illuſtrat ad by i ſome amples. 1 


Tt. IS a vulgar idea ti. 


we CONCEIVE a la ge uch 1 the clot uds, mad? up « of u 
mo 
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 rious colours paralell to each other; but it is a learned 
| idea which 4 Pill UHoſopher has when he conſiders it as 
the var ous reflec tions and refractions of ſan-beams in 


chem to be, as it were, a red, or biue, « 
S ture of the ſurface of thoſe bodies; but it is a ohiloſo- 


nothing ele 


| conceive of 


ö of 1 It the Ipri iti the b ala dance; the 


feels his ſhare of pleeſure and eite 
painter contempla tes th e WO 
[and fees a thouſand be 
oe negle <ted : 
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drops of falling rain. So it is a vulgar idea Which we 
have of the colours of ſolid bodies, when we e percetre 


phical 1 idea when we confider the various colours to be. 
but different tenfations excited in us by 
the variouf! iy refracted rays of light reflected on our 
eyes in a different manner, accord ing to the differei ur 
or ſituation of the particles of which the 
ſurfaces of thoſe bodies are com} 2 5 It is a vulgar 
idea, which we have of a watch or clock, when We 
it as a pretty inſtrumen made to ihew us 
the hour of the Gay ; but it is a learned idea which the 
watchmaker has of it, who knows all the ſeveral parts 
chain, the wheels, 


their axies, &c. together with the various connections 


and adqjullments of each part, wi hence the exact and 
uniform motion of the index is derived, which points 


to the minute or the hour. 80 when 4 common un- 
derltanding reads Virgil's Tneid, he has but a vulgar 


idea of that Poem; yet his mind is naturally enter- 


tained with the 1cory, and his ears with the verſe ; but 
when a critic, or a man who has {kill in poeſy, reads it, 
he has a learned idea of its peculiar beauties ; he taſtes 
and reliſlies a ſuperior pleaſure ; he admires the Nomen 


poet, and withes he had DOWN the chriſtian theology, 
which would have furniſhed 
and ma 


5 him with nobler materials 
chines than all the heathen idols. 

It is With a vulgar idca that the world beholds the 
cartoons of Kapiuacl 8 at Hamnton-coutt, and every one 
ertainment; but a 
ders of that Italian Pencil, 
auties in them which the vulgar 
his learned idea give him a tranſcend- 
ent delie ght, and yet, at the {ame time, diſcover the 


bdemiſhes Which the common gazer never obſerved. 
V, wi 


p of ! 
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to which they are referred. 


perfect; becauſe imple ideas, conſidered merely as 0 


cylinder, a cube, a ſphere, which are complex idea 


which may be called perfect or adequate, in a vul 
ſenſe, yet there are ſcarce any ideas which are adequat 
comprehenſive, and complete in a philoſophical ſen 
for there is ſcarce any thing in the world that we Knab the! 


FT SQPTC+ 0, + 
III. Ideas are either perfect or imperfect, which? 


otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate. 

Thoſe are adequate ideas which perfectly reprelg 
their archetypes or objects. Inadequate ideas are bu 
partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetyy 
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roſemar) 
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All our ſimple ideas are in ſome ſenſe adequate 


firſt perceptions, have no parts in them; ſo we may} 
ſaid to have a perfect idea of white, black, ſweet, fouff for the 1 
length, light, motion, reſt, &c. We have alſo a pr ſolve. 

fect idea of various figures, as a triangle, a ſquar} _ 

. 
but our idea or image of a figure of a thouſand ſidſ being t! 
our idea of the city of London, or the powers of be eithe 
loadſtone, are very imperfect, as well as all our ideas idea be 


infinite length or breadth, infinite power, wiſdom, I is a tru: 


duration; for the idea of infinite is endleſs and ei ideas ar 
growing, and can never be coinpleted, tiker are 
J))... 8 Jours, 1 
Jaundict 


Note 1. When we have a perfect idea of any thi 
in all its parts, it is called a complete idea; when inFthem. 
its properties, it is called comprehenſive. But vll our ide. 
we have but an inadequate and imperfect idea, we A the me! 


only ſaid to apprehend it; therefore ute the term a thoſe h. 
prehenſion, when we ſpeak of our knowledge of Gi fine b 
who can never be comprehended by his creatures, 


erookee 
gives n 
to the | 
Word a 
ule the 


Note 2, Though there are a multitude of ide 


as to all the parts, and powers, and properties of it, #6 ch. 


perfection. Even ſo plain an idea as that of a triang the LO 
has perhaps infinite properties belonging to it, of wh the co! 
we know but a few, Who can tell what are the ſhapſcaks 
and poſitions of thoſe particles, which cauſe all the Ws Rome 


riety of colours that appear on the ſurface of thing miltak 


Who knows what are the figures of the little corpuſchp%s a 
that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different bodies? Tl hen 


ideas of braſs, iron, gold, wood, ſtone, hyſſop, 4 | may 
5 — roſemal} 
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be either a true or a falſe repreſentation of it. 
idea be conformable to the object or archetype of it, it 


gives me a falſe idea of it. Sometimes our ideas refer 


word as their archetypes. 
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roſemary, have an infinite variety of hidden myſteries | 
contained in the ſhape, ſize, motion, and poſition of 
the little particles of which they are compoſed ; and 
perhaps alto infinite unknown properties and powers 


41 


that may be derived from them. And it we ariſe to 


the animal world, or the world of ſpirits, our know- 
kdze of them muſt be amazingly imperfect, when 


there is not the leaſt grain of ſand, or empty ſpace, but 


has too many queſtions and difficulties belonging to it, 


for the wiſelt philoſopher upon earth to anſwer and re- 
| ſolve. 8 . . WE 


IV. Our ideas are either true or falſe; for an idea 
being the repreſentation of a thing in the mind, it mult 
If tne 


is a true idea; if not, it is a falſe one. Sometimes our 
ideas are referred to things really exiiing without us as 
their archetypes. f 1 fee bodies in their proper co- 
lours; I have a true idea; but when a man under the 
jaundice ſees all bodies yellow, he has a falle idea of 


them. So if we ſee the ſun or moon riſing or ſetting, 


our idea repreſents them bigger than what they are on 
the meridian; and in this ſenſe it is a falſe idea, becauſe 
thoſe heavenly bodies are all day and all night of the 


ame bigneſs. Or when I fee a ſtraight ſtaff appear 
crooked while it is half under water, 1 ſay the water 


— 


to the ideas of other men, denoted by ſuch a particular 
So when | hear a proteſtant 
ue the words church and facraments, If I underitand 
by theſe words a congregation of faithful men who pro- 

ks chriſt 'anity, and the two ordinances, baptiſm and- 
the Lord's ſupper, I have a true idea of thoſe words in 

the common tenſe of proteſtants ; but if the man Who 
peaks of them be a papiſt, he means the church of 
Rome and the ſeven facraments, and then 1 have a 
miſtaken dea of thoſe words, as {ſpoken by him, for he 
has a different ſenſe and meaning; and in general, 
Whenſoever 1 miſtake the ſenſe of any ſpeaker or writer, 
I may be faid to have a falſe idea of it. 
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to be ſome ſecret or latent propoſition, whereby y 
Judge falſely of things. This is more obvious whe 
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Some think that truth or falſhood properly belomeans of 
only to propoſitions, which ſhall be the ſubject of (all worc 


courſe in the ſecond part of logic; for if we conf@otained 
ideas as mere impreſſions upon the mind, made by ofiealled ip: 
Ward objects, thoſe impreſſions will ever be confom But a 


able to the laws of nature in ſuch a caſe; the water y words, 
make a ſtick appear crooked, and the horiſontal hy the u 
will make the ſun and moon appear bigger, And gffguard ag 
nerally, where there is falſehood in ideas, there ſeenffimprove 
# ourſel ve: 
Vith the 


we take up the words of a writer or ſpeaker in a m 
taken ſenſe; for we join his words to our own. ide 
which are different from his. But after all, ſince ide 


Obſer 
@ written ) 


are pictures of things, it can never be very improper if they are 
pronounce them to be true or falſe, according to tha ae rep 


conformity or nonconformity to their examplars. rer of « 
| 5 5 5 | or black 
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VVT 
H OUG our ideas are firſt acquired by the pe tale of 
: ception of objects, or by various ſenſations an nuſtake 
reflections, yet we convey them to each other by tiff 
0 | | „ 7 | mean 
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bel means of certain ſounds, or written marks, which we 
of Meal words; and a great part of our knowledge is both 
eonſdl obtained and communicated by theſe means, Much are 
by ouf eiled ſpeech or A . e 
onfom But as we are led into the knowledge of things by 
ater u words, ſo we are oftentimes led into error, or miſtake, 
Mntal by the uſe or abuſe of words allo. And in order to 
And gf guard againſt fuch mittakes, as well as to promote our | 
e ſeenlimprovement in knowledge, it is neceſſary to acquaint 
reby A ourlelves little with words and terms. We thall begin 
3 wWhaf with theſe obſervations. — e 
am | i F A dg gr oy . . g 
n ide Obſerv. 1, Words (whether they are ſpoken or | 
ce ide written) have no natural connection with the ideas 
roper if they are deſigned to ſignify, nor with the things which 
to thaare repteſented in thoſe ideas. There is no man- 
över of difference between the ſounds white in Engliſh, 
or black in French, and that colour which we repreſent 
by that name; nor have the letters of which theſe 
words are compoſed, any natural aptneſs to ſignify that 
colour than red or green. Words and names therefore 
are mere arbitrary tens invented by men to communi- 
ate their thoughts or ideas to one another. 
Obſerv. 2. If one fingle word were appointed to ex- 
preſs but one ſimple idea, and nothing elſe, as white, 
P black, ſweet, four, ſharp, bitter, extenſion, duration, 
75, To tere would be ſcarce any miſtake about them. 9 85 
Axen But, alas ! it is a common unhappineſs in language, 
that different ſimple ideas are ſometimes exprefled by _ 
the fame word; fo the words fweet and ſharp are a- 
pled both to the objects of hearing and taſting, as we © | 
[hall ſee hereafter ; and this, perhaps, may be one cauſe A 
er foundation of obfurity and error ariſing from words. 
Obſerv. 3. In communicating our complex ideas to 
one another, if we could join as many peculiar and ap- 
I propriated words together in one found, as we join || 
_ Ffinple ideas to make one complex one, we ſhould ſel- | 
om be in danger of miſtaking: When I expreſs the _ || 
the perftaie of an apple, which we call the bitter ſweet, none can | 
ons auf miſtake what I mean. „ „ 
„„ ret 


by tu 
means 


lines to expreſs it. It is neceflary, therefore, that fin 
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Yet this ſort of compoſition would make all N 
guage a molt tedious and unwieldy Uung, ſince moſt 
our ideas are complex, and many of them have eh 


ginal, 
0 owe 
orth. 


or ten ſimple ideas in them; fo that the remedy wal But th 
be worſe than the diſeaſe ; for what is now expreſſedSalled et 


luncertain 
N Poel 
words be invented to expreſs complex ideas, in oRAcomple 
to make language ſhort and uſeful. We kno 
But here is our great infelicity, that when finſhy know 
words ſignify complex ideas, one word can never d Obſer 
tinctly manifeſt all the parts of a complex idea; ae appli 
thereby it will often happen, that one man includſſup to t. 


one ſhort word, as month or year, would require 


more or leſs in his idea, than another does, while Wound te 
affi xes the ſame word to it. In this caſe there will he worc 
danger of miſtake between them, for they do not meajſrention, 


the ſame object, though they uſe the ſame name. uoratio 
if one perſon or nation, by the word year mean tydſeriginal. 
months of thirty days each, i. e. three hundred ajſjin Latin 
ſixty-five days, another intend a ſolar year of thifall lang 


hundred and ſixty days, and a third mean a lunar yaſſorpore: 


or twelve lunar months, i. e. three hundred and fand con 


four days, there will be a great variation and error Obſe 
their account of things, unleſs they are well appriſed us into 
each other's meanings before hand. This is ſuppolijene nan 


to be the reaſon why ſome ancient hiſtories and pifffnite v: 


phecies, and accounts of chronology, are ſo hard to per, b: 
1 adijuſted. And this 18 the true reaſon of ſo furious 1181; guag 
endleſs debates on many points in divinity ; the wore {| 


church, worſhip, idolatry, repentance, faith, electſſtte two 


merit, grace, and many others which ſignify very coilfogethe 
plex ideas, are not applied to include juſt the fangen: 
ſimple ideas, and the fame number of them, by Mpoport 
various contending parties: I hence ariſe confuſion al 
. j oe an tn" oe 
Obſerv. 4. Though a ſingle name does not certainlferm, | 
- manifeſt to us all the parts of a complex idea, yet} Wh 
muſt be acknowledged, that in many of our conmplaſfalt o 
ideas, the ſingle name may point out tous ſome chief poet a pr 
perty which belongs to the thing the word ignites wo 
eſpecially when the word or name is traced up to l ho b. 


yet we 
Feen, 


origin 
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eriginal, through ſeveral languages from whence it is 
Lmrowed., So an apofile fignifies one that is ſent 
» this tracing of a word to its original, (which 1s 
preſſeal led etymology), is ſometimes a very precarious and 
uire tncertain thing; and, after all, we have made but little 
nat ſinfprooreſs towards the attainment of the full meaning of 
in onffecomplex idea, by knowing ſome one chief property of it. 


en fin! 


by knowing barely that he is ſent forth. 
ever d 


Obſerv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our words which 
dea; Ae applied to moral and intellectual ideas, when traced 
inclugſup to the original in the learned languages, will be 
While Wound to ſignity ſenſible and corporeal things: I hus 
e will the words apprenenſion, underſtanding, abſtraction, in- 
10t mefhention, idea, inference, prudence, rel:gion, church, 
me. Wadoration, &c. have all a corporeal ſignification in their 
1 tweſferiginal, I he name ſpirit itſelf ſignifies breath or ar, 
lred uin Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: Such is the poverty of 


of thifall languages, they are forced to uſe theſe names for in- 
nar yaſſcorporeal ideas, which thing has a tendency to error 


nd tifnffand confuſion, $0 = VV 
error Obſerv. 6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention that leads 
priſedqus into many a miſtake is, the multitude of objects that 
ſuppoſſone name ſometimes ſignifies: There is almoſt an in- 


nd pufffnite variety of things and ideas both ſimple and com- 


d to plex, beyond all the words that are invented in any 
f language ; thence it becomes almoſt neceſſary that one 


: 


ious a 


e wolfmme ſhould fignify ſeveral things. Let us but conſider 
electafite two colours of yellow and blue, if they are mingled 
ry colltogether in any conſiderable proportion, they make a 
he ſamgreen: Now there may be infinite differences of the 
by tigroportions in the mixture of yellow and blue; and 
fon at we have only theſe three words, yellow, blue, and 


een, to ſignify all of them, at leaſt by one ſingle 
certainiſſterm, OE Re £ 


„ yet Þ When I uſe the word ſhore, I may intend thereby a 


complaſeaalt of land near the ſea, or a drain to carry off water, 


wet prof a prop to ſupport a building; and by the ſound of 


ignifie ne word porter, who can tell whether [ mean a man 
p to ieho bears burdens, or a ſervant who waits at a noble- 


origin man's 
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old names are almoſt neceſſarily uſed to fignifyy 
| things, which may occaſion much contuſion and q 
in the receiving and communicating of knowledge. 


in all thoſe notes ſhall be remarkably exemplified. 
1s the word biſhop, which in French is called eveꝶ 


(1+) That there is no natural connection between! 


that each of theſe words are derived from the Latin 
piſcopus, or the Greek £P3SCOPOs ? yet in this inſta 
we happen to know certainly the true derivation; | 
French being anciently writ eveſque, is borrowed in 
the firſt part of the Latin word; and the old Engl 
biſcop from the middle of it. (3.) The original Gi 


than his fellows and overiooks them: it is a compo 
Word, that primarily ſignifies ſen{ible ideas, tranſlatel 


_ overlooker, (4.) I add farther, the word biſhop d, 
piſcopus, even when it is thus tranſlated from a fentlif” 
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man's gate? the world is fruitful in the inventiq ime, thus 
utenſils of lite, and new characters and offices of witual 4 


yet names entirely new are ſeldom invented; ther iz. © 
t jt doe 
ne churc 
b.) Ther 
1 of th 
ergy, or 
þ preſby! 
cellarily 


Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle inſtance, whe 


upon which J would make theſe ſeveral obſervatig 


acred office hereby ſignified, and the letters or ſo 


5 
which ſignify this oſſice; for both theſe words evaſhallican | 
and biſhop ſignify the ſame office, though there ishelate, a 
one letter alike in them; nor have the letters Her. I 
compoſe the Engliſh or the French word any th it is 
ſacred belonging to them, more than the letters ne of 


compoſe the words king or ſoldier. (2.) If the maſa in it 
ing of a word could be learned by its derivation or etyu 
logy, yet the original derivation of words is oftenti 


Kirk, 
ouſe of 
ppoſe t. 
r all ti 
jake it t 
has bet 
pverſies 
fore. 


very dark and unſearchable; for who would ima 


word ſignifies an overlooker, or one who ſtands hig 


to ſignity or include ſeveral moral or intellectual ide 


therefore all will grant that the nature of the office 


be never known by the mere ſound or ſenſe of the we 


idea, to include ſeveral intellectual ideas, may yet eq” __ 
ly ſignify an overſeer of the poor; an inſpector off RC 
cuſtoms; a ſurveyor of the highways ; a ſuperviſof th 
the exciſe, &c. But by the conſent of men, and Owlec 


Unguage of ſeripture, it is appropriated to ſigni® terr 


ſacred office in the church. (5.) This very idea em. 
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me, thus tranflated from things ſenſible, to ſignify a 
ritual and ſacred thing, contains but one property of 
iz.) one that has an overſight, or care over others: 
tit does not tell us whether it includes a care over 


>» church, or many; over the laiety, or the clergy. 


„ [hence it follows, that thoſe who in the complex 
a of the word biſhop include an overiighnt over the 
ry, or over a whole dioceſe of people, a ſuperiority 


i preſbyters, a diſtinct power of ordination, &c. muſt 
cefſarily difagree with thoſe who include in it only the 
Thus according to the 


re of a ſingle congregation. | 
ious opinions of men, this word ſignifies a pope, a 
blican biſhop, a Lutherian ſuperintendant, an K.nglith 
relate, a paſtor of a fingle aſſembly, or a preſbyter or 
der. Thus they quarrel with each other perpetually 


dd it is well if any of them all have hit preciſely the 
ſe of the ſacred writers, and included juſt the fame 
las in it, and no others. e 
[might make all the fame remarks on the word church 
kirk, which is derived from KURIOU OIKOS or the 
pulſe of the Lord, contracted into kyrioik, which fome 
ppoſe to ſignify an aſſembly of chritans, ſome take it 


r all the world that profeſſes chriſtianity, and ſome 
ake it to mean only tne clergy, and on theſe accounts 
bas been the occalion of as many and as furious con- 


bore. 
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Of negative and po/itrve Terms. 


ROM theſe and other conſiderations it will follow, 


that if we would avoid error in our purſuit of 
owledge, we mult take good need to the uſe of words 


d terms, and be acquainted with the various kinds of 


. : 4 
141: N 


brerfies as the word bithop which was mentioned 


I, Terms 
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| gether, that we can never know which are poſitive ita 
and which are negative, by the word that is uſed to; 
Preis them, and that for theſe reaſons: _ 


is a great deal of beauty and convenience derived to 
| language from this vaniety of expreſſion; ; though of” 
times it a little confounds our conceptions of being! 


: - Which are negative in their original language, but 1 
poſitive to an Engliſhman, becauſe the negation 181 


ſyllable of denying joined to them, according to 
various idioms of every language, as unpleaſant, iq 


mortal. 


ſignify a negative idea; as dead is properly a thingt 
is deprived of life; blind implies a negation or priva 


of light; deaf a want of hearing; dumb A deni 
5 ſpeech. 


ply politive ideas, ſuch as immortal and deatil 
which ſignify ever-living, or a continuance in life: 
ſeolent ſignifies rude and hauglity: indemnify, to 
ſaſe; and infinite perhaps has a politive idea too, fd 
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I. Terms are either poſitive or negative. 
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Negative terms are ſuch as have a little word = 
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dent, immortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite, end 
lifeleſs, deathleſs, nonſenſe, abyſs, anonymous, w 


py oc V 

the prepoſitions un, im, in, non, a, an, and the te tive C 

tion leſs, ſignify a negation, either in Englith, Lata Auen 

Greek. dotn, | 
Poſitive terms are thoſe which have no ) fach negihers it 
appendices belonging to 8 0 as life, death, end, | ; 7 it 
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But ſo unhappily are our worth and ideas linkel 


There are ſome poſitive terms which are mak 


is an idea ever g. rowing; and when it is applietÞ 
God, it ſignifies his complete perfect ion. 
zdly, There. are both polttve and negative ten 


invented to ſignify the ſam ze and contrary ideas; BY. 


happy and miſerable, ſinleſs and holy, pure and un | 


filed, impure and filthy, unkind and cruel, irrelig 


and profane, unforgiving and revengeful, &c. and t 


not-being, our poſitive and negative ideas. 
4thly, 1 may add alſo, that there are ſome v0 


known; as aby „ a place without a bottom; ano 
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n eaſing medicine; amneſty, an unremembrance, or 
Word 
g to 
t im 
4 Eid 
1S, wh 


nonymous, 1. e. nameleſs ; inept, i. e. not fit; J iniquity, 
e. unrighteouſneſs: infant, one that cannot ipe eak, 
Vz.) a child; injurious, not doing j juſtice or right, 

The way therefore to know whether any idea he 


term ative or not is to e ider whether it primarily. inply 
) Laſh he abſence, of any poſitive being, or mode of being; if 
doth, then it is a negation or negative idea; other- 
1 nexißens it is a pofitive one, whether the word that ex- 
20d, lfreſſes it be poſitive or n egative. Vet after all, in many 
| es this is very hard to determine, as in amneſty, in- 
link nite, abyſs, which are originally relative terms, but 
dive hey sani pardon, &C. which j em to be poſitives, 
led toll Garkneſs, madneſs, clown, are poſitive terms, but 
They imply the want of light, the want of reaſon, and 
e male want of manners; ; and | p erhaps theſe . be ranked 
thingy ons the negative ideas. 
pri Here note, that in the F ngliſh tongue two negative 
deni s are equal to one poſitive, and ſigni ify the ſame 


deatll 


n life: ſuch a negative way of expreſſion s ſecin to be a little 
y, to Fminitiied, 
too. 
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eral pardon; anarchy, a fate without government; 


ing, as not unhappy, ſignifles happy; not immortal, 
which mines mortal; he is no in. prudent man, 5 E 
an of prudence : but the ſenſe and force of the word 
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Some terins are complex i in words, but not in {lf 
ſuch is the ſecond emperor of Rome; for it excita n 
our minds only the idea of one man {viz.) Auguſhyſf 


Some terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in work 


ſo when I fay an army, a foreſt, I mean 2 multitude 


men, or trecs ; and almoſt ail our moral ideas, as w 
as many of our natural ones, are expreſſed in this 


ler; religion, piety, loyalty, knavery, theft, incluk 
2 variety of ideas in each term. 


There are other terms which are complex both 


words and ſenfe ; fo when I ſay a fierce dog, or a puff 
man, it excites an idea, not only of thoſe two creatu 


Hut of their peculiar characters alſo. 

Among the terms that are complex i in ſenſe, but 
in words, we may reckon tnoie fimple terms wh 
contain a primary and a ſecondary idea in thera ; as uk 


I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not true, 


I fay to him this is not true, or this is falſe, 1 only a 


vey to him the naked idea of his error; this x 
primary idea: 
alſo a ſecondary idea in it, for it implies both thei 
hood of the ſpeech, and my reproach and cenfur 
the ſpeaker. 


take, this carrics alſo a ſecondary idea with it; fh 


but if ! jay it iS a lie, te word lie c- 


On the other hand, if I ſay it 1san 


not only refers to rhe falſtood of his ſpeech, but 
enderneſs and civility to him at theſe 


time. Another inſtance may be this; when I uſe 


abhorrence ot them. 


Note, iſt, Hence it comes to bor ifs, that amon ig we 
winch ſignify the ſame principal ideas ſome are d 
and decent, others unclean; ſome chaſte, others 
tene; ſomeare kind, others are affront ing and reproach 
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word inceſt, adultery, and murder, convey to ano Moe Þ 


not only the primary idea cf thoſe ations, hut J ind 
alſo the ſecondary idea of their unlav, fu! eis, and! 
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uupplie 
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unclea: 
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because of the ſeconda- idea which cuſtom has aft 


ther by 4 word that has 1 fecondery idea of kind 


K ſoftnels; or a Word chat carries init an idea of reh 


And it is the dart Of a wiſe man, hen . 
6 neceſſity of exprefſing any evil ations, to col 
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and ſeverity, according as the caſe requires. So when. 
there is a neceſſity of Cxpreamng things unclean or ob- 
rene, a wife man will do it in the molt decent language, 
tia l w . as few un 1 idcas 2s poſible in the minds 
the hearetrs 
wh a Mole, 2dly, In length of time, and by the power of 
Jcutom, words lometimes change their primary ideas, 
35 ſhall be declared and ſometimes they have changed 
their {ecO! idary ideas, thouga the primary ideas may re- 
main: fo words that were once chlaſte , by frequent uſe 
w obſcene and uncleanly ; and words that were Once 
honourable, may in the next gancration grow mean and 
contemptible. vo the word dame originally ſignified a 
milireis of a fanuly, who was a lady, and it is uſed fill 
In the Englith law to ſignify a lady; but in common 
uſe now-a- days it _ repreſents a farmer's wife, or a miſ. 
ticls of a family of the lower rank in the country. So 
tioſe words of Rabſhaketh, Iſa. xxxv1. 12. in our tranſ- 
F ation, (eat their own dung, &c.) were doubtleſs decent 
and clean language, when our tranſlators wrote them 
above a hundred years ago. The word dung has main- 
js 2 off tuned its old ſecondary idea and inoffenſive ſenſe to 
1 this day; but the other word in that ſentence has by 
1... butl cuſtom acquired a more uncleanly idea, and thould now 
t thek lather be changed into a more decent term, and ſo it 
ſhouid. be read in public, unleſs it ſhould be thought. 
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© inch For that reaſon it is, this the ſew; {1 rabb'ns have 
1 ö 


llupplied other chaſte words in the marg n of the He- 
brew bible, where the words of the text, through time 
and cuſtom are Cegenerated, fo as to carry any baſe and 
unclean fecondary idea in them; and they read the 

Fore which is in the margin, Much they call Keri, and 


ot that which was written. in the text, WH nch the) 5 call 
OUTS | | 
chetib. 
eproach 
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F Eindi 0 So in Gong hi of relies facr ed hiſtorians, 1 it 

a of rel is written, every one that piles againſt the wall, We: 
[ould read e cv ' male, 8 


{s, andl 


long Wd 
e are 


beings of the fare kind; fo Ceſar, which was the 


George, who now reigns; when we fpeak of | 
| prince, we intend his royal highneſs Frederick Prin 
Wales: if we mention the city when we are near abſtrac 
don, we generally mean the city of London; when 
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III. * 70 RDS and names are either comma 27s 
proper. Common names are ſuch 4 

and Ar univerſal ideas, or a Whole rank of he New-\ 


whether genera] ſpecial. Theſe are called app book ; 
tives; ſo fiſh, bird, ma n, city, river, are common naß 


and fo are trout, el, lobfier, tor they all agree to m 
ee and lone of them to many "ſpecies: 


4 Thames, are proper names, 7 cach or them J 
only to one fingle being. 


Note kits firſt, that a proper name may becom 
ſome ſenſe common, when it hath been given to ſen 


per. name. of the firſt emperor, . Julius, became ali 
common name to all the following emperors, 
tea, which was the proper name of one fort of In 


5 leaf, 3 is NOW-a-Cays become a common name for n mr \ 


infuſions of herbs, or plants, in water; as ſage- ten 


hoof-tea, limon- tea, &c. 80 P eter, 1 homas, J Abf 
William, may be reckoned common names alſo ng, wi 
cauſe they are given to many perſons, unleſs the whi 
determined to Genify a ſingle Pain: at 9 parte ulity, 
time or place. Con 
Ñ.cte in the ſecond place, that a common name ¶ iſo eit 


become proper by cuitom, or by the time or placeh which 


perſons that ule it; as in Great Britain, when Wimortal 


the King, we mean our preſent rightful ſovereign K 
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aphilc 
38 wel 
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Þ country town, we ſay the parſon or the eſquire, all the 


ah knows who are the ſingle perſons intended by it; 


| © when we are ſpeaking of the hiſtory of the New 
F Tetament, and uſe the words Peter, Vaul, john, we 
mean thoſe three apoſtles. 


Note in the third place, that any common name 


Þ ghatoever- is made proper, by terms of particularity- 
| 1 pa 
added to it, as the common words Pope, King, horſe, 
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Se- ter! Z 
nas, JF Abſtract terms ſignify the mode or quality of a be- 
s alſſ ng, without any regard to the ſubject in which it is; 
is they 8 Whitenefs, roundneſs, length, breadth, wiſdom, mor- 
Y parlFtility, life, death. Co „ 


name! 
or plact 
hen we 
reign 
ik of | 
K Print 


near | 


when! 


becom 
1 to fe 


Alo either expreſs, or imply, or refer to ſome ſubject to 


ajectives in a grammatical ſenſe; for a fool, a knave, a 
aphiloſopher and many other concretes are ſubſtantives, 


CO 


garden, book, knife, &c are deſigned to ſignify a fingu =” 


or idea, when we fay the prefent pope; the King of 
Great Pritain;z the horſe that won the laſt plate at. 
New-Market ; the royal garden at Kenſington: this. 


book; that knife, &. 


15 = SECT:: V. 


Of concrete and abſtract Terms. 
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Concrete terms; while they exprefs the quality, do 


_ 


mich it belongs; as white, round, long, broad, wiſe, 


mortal, living, dead: but. theſe are not always noun 5 


* well as folly, knavery, and philoſophy, which are the- 
SECT. 


uract terms that belong to them. 
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nail, or of a Pin, as well 2 
_ equivocal word, it is uſed for the nail of the hand 
foot, and for an iron nale to 
_ equivocal, it is a piece of timber, or a ſwift meſſꝶ 
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SECT. VI. 


OF unzocal and equrooeal Words. 


V. FMTORDS and terms are either univoc 
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equivocal, Univocal words are fag 


ian fy but one idea, or at leaſt but one fort of thy 
_ equivocal words are ſuch as. ſignif fy two or more 
ferent ideas, or different ſorts of obie ds. 

book, bible, fiſh, houſe, elephant, may be called uni 


1 he Vid 
words ; tor | [ know not that they ſignify any thing! 
but thoſe iccas to which they are general! y athxed;} 
headeis an vo word, for it fionifies : 
as of an animal; nail i 


alten any thing; pd 


A church is a religious aſſembly, or the large fair bu 


ing where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame 
means a ſynod of biſhops or of p 
” places it 15 the Pope and a gen al council. 


reibyters, and in i 


Here let it be noted, that when two or more vn 
hgnity the fame thing, as vaave and billow, meadt 


micadow, they are ulually called ſynonymous wa 


but it ſeems very ſtrange, that words, which are die 


_ contrary. to each other, ſhould. ſometimes repreſen 
moſt the ſame 
ces, a valuable, or an invaluable bleſſing; a ſhams 
or a ſhameleſs villian: a thick ſeull, or a thin ſku 
fellow, a mere paper Kull: 
little conſcience, or no conicience : 


ideas; yet thus it is in fome few int 


an infamous one: fo uncertain a thi ing is human 
gurge, whole foundation and ſupport is cuitom. 


As words ſignifying the ſame thing are called f 


nymous! ſo equivocal words, or thoſe Which fi 


S the head 


a man of a large conical 
a famous raſcae 


things, are calied homonymous, or ambigu I 
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nd when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous words, with a 
tefgn to deceive, it is called equivocation. 
Gur fimpie ideas, and eſpecially the ſenſible qualities, 


farniſh us with a great variety of equiv ocal or ambiguous 


words; for theſe being the friſt, and moſt natural ideas 

we have, we borrow ſome of their names, to ſignify 
many other ideas, both timple and complex. ' he 
Iod ſweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of almoſt 

| every ſcaſe; ſugar is ſweet, but it hath not the ſame 
nivocy; 
re ſuch 
t of thy 
mored 
The wa 
d uni God, my meditation of him ſhall be feet. Bitter is 


aroſe: and a {weet proſpect differs form them all: nor 


counſel, or meditation hath : yet the royal Pſalmiſt faith 


thing q aſo fuch an equivocal word: there is bitter wormwood, 
hxed; W there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a 


a head bitter cold morning. So there is a ſharpneſs in Vinegar, 


nail b and there is a ſharpneſs in pain, in ſorrow, and in re- 


ie hand 
g pol 
meſſem 
fair bu 
ſame Wo 
1d in {ot 


proach; there is a ſharp eye, a ſharp wit, and a ſharp 
ſword : but there is not one of theſe ſeven ſharpneſſes 


different from them all. 


equivocal as well as nouns or names. Ihe words to 
hear, to take, to come, to pet, are ſufficient inſtances of 
10Te Wo 
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reproach, to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bear children; the word bear is uſed in 
very different ſenſes : and ſo is the word get, when we 


Ft a ſtomach, and to get a cold, &c. 
the Engliſh particles, as, but, before, beſide, with, 


mthout, that, then, there, for, forth, above, about, Kc. 


. which grammars and dictionarics will dateien in- 


ECT. 


fweetneſs as mufick; nor hath muſick the ſweetneſs of 
yet have any of theſe the fame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, 


of a man, we took ſweet counſel together; and of 


the fame as another of them, and a oy caſt wind 1 18 


There are alſo verbs, or SER of action, which are 


It; as when we fay, to bear a burden, to beat forrow or 


ay, to get money, to get in, to get off, to get feady, to 


There is alſo a great deal of ambiguity in many of 
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of the moſt remarkable and molt uſetul diſtin tin things 


a workmaa, right or equity, and rite or ceremony, bu 
is ſpelled very differently from them all... 


_ bowl for drinking; but the e of all thek 
: different. Ts 


juſtly called equivocal, are ſuch as are both written! 


or ideas belonging to them; ſuch are all the inſtant 
which were given in the preceding ſection. 


and not in writing there is a large field for perſons" 
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T would be endleſs to run through all the varghyords | 

of words and terms, which have different den: f. 
applied to them; I ſhall only mention therefore ak eros 
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SECT. VII. 


Parinus Kinds of equivocal Words. 


mong them. | enltve | 


TE P porertz 
If, The firſt diviſion of tral words lets Neal 


know that ſome are equivocal only in their ſound writing 
pronunciation; others are equivocal only in writn ent, 
and others, both in writing and in found. diy. 


Words equivocal in found only, are ſuch as the cordins 
the rein of a bridle, which hath the ſame ſound v wiſe fi 


the reign of a king, or a ſhower of rain, but all th made e 


have different letters, and diſtinct ſpelling, So mit ſhagoy 


0 ſtrength, i is equivocal in ſound, but differs in wii den; t 
from mite, a little animal, or a ſmall piece of mon Leah r 


$ the 12; 
tuatic 
It is b 


Words equivocal in writing only, are such as th vocal 


And the verb to write, has. the ſame ſound with 


to tear to pieces has the ame ſpelling with a tear: ut 
lead, or guide, has the ſame letters as lead the met ring 


pale. 2 


) al) 


and a bowl for recreation, is written the ſame way! 


But thoſe 8 hich are moſt co! monly 4 


pronounced the fame way, and yet have different {el | 
5 


to G 
i 
Ads 


Among the words which are equivocal in ſound u 


del 6 
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picht in jeſts, and puns, in riddles and quibbes, to 

port themſelves. This ſort of words is alſo uſed by 

wanton perſons to convey lewd ideas, under the covert 

of expreſſions capable of a chaſte meaning, which are 

alled double entendres ; or when perſons ſpeak falſhood 

| Hhith a deſign to deceive, under the covert of truth. 

FThourh it muſt be confeſſed, that all forts of equivocal 
words vield ſufficient matter for ſuch purpoſes. 

There are many caſes alſo, wherein an equivocal 


ne vari | yt. 
rent ue: for the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and well-bred 
erore ah 
In ctiom 


poverty ot all languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equi- 
vocal words upon many occaſions, as the common 
writings of men, and even the holy book of God ſuf- 
fciently manifeſt. GEE EL 
Adly, Equivocal words are uſually diſtinguithed, ac- 
cording to their original, into ſuch, whoſe various ſenſes 


is lets 
r ſound 
1 WI itn 


1 as the 
bund | 
t allth 
So mil 
In wnlt 
of mont 
1th 0 


Inade equivocal by deſign; as the word bear ſignifies a 
ſhagoy beaſt, and it ſignifies alſo to bear or carry a bur- 


Iny, bil ſituation of the ſlars in the ſhape of that animal, then 
tts by deſign that the word is made yer farther equi- 
was the$voca!, = „%%% 7 


3 tear: But becauſe I think this common account of the 


he met 


all theßf fel, and proceed to the third diviſion. 


I Bly, Ambiguous, or equivocal words, are ſuch as 
only e ſometimes taken in a large and general ſenſe, and 
ritten ſometimes in a ſenſe more ſtrict and limited, and have 
rent ſell dfferent ideas affixed to them accordingly. Religion, 


e inſtauſ or virtue, taken, in a large enſe, includes both our duty 


t God and our neighbour ; but in a moſt ſtrict, 


und of limited, and proper ſenſe, virtue ſignifies our duty to- 


rſons Mud men, and religion our duty to God, Virtue 


deity may 


words is uſed for the ſake of decency to cover a foul 


perſons, having fometimes a neceſſity to ſpeak of the 
things of nature, convey their ideas in the moſt inof- 
fentive language by this means. And indeed, the mere 


Sarie from mere chance or accident, and ſuch as are 


Eden; this ſeems to be the mere effect of chance: but if 
Leall my dog, bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call one of 
the nor trier conitellations hu that name, from a fancied 


(pring or origin equivocal words is too flight and im- 
> way perfect, I ſhall reſerve this ſubject to be treated of by it- 


may yet be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and then it fn 


places in the new teltament. So grace, taken in x 


the habit of holineſs wrought in us by divine Favour 


alſo taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; and thus it ſignifies; 
ſingle chriſtian virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7. when 
is uſed for liberality. So a city, in a Arist and pr 
ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed » „ichin the walz ; 
larger ſenſe it reaches to all the ſuburbs. 


ſenſe, ſignifies the knowledge of the circles of the eu 
 Iy globe, and the fituation of the various parts 9 
earth; when it is taken in a little larger ſenſe, it 
cludes the knowledge of the ſeas alſo; and! in the lan 
ſenſe of all, it extends to the various cuitoms, hi 
and governments of nations. When an aftronn 
uſes the word ſtar in its proper and ſtrict ſenſe, it s 
_ plied only to the fixed ſlars, but in a large ſenieg 
cludes the planets allo. 


proper names: fo Afia taken in the largeſt ſenſe, 5 
quarter of the world; in a more limi ited ſenſe it i 
fes N atolia, or the leſſer Aſia; but in the Aricteſt! 
it means no more than one little province of Nat __ 

where ſtood the cities of Epneius, Smyrna, Sardis 


Teſtament. Flanders and Holland, in a ſtrict ia 


I 
"hen he 


De 


0 gal t 
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fies power or Courage, which is the ſenſe of it ink | 
ſenſe means the favour of God, and all the Fin 
bleſſings that 3 from it, which is a freq 
ſenſe of it in the bible but in a limited ſenſe it lin 


a complex idea of the chriſtian virtuæs. It my 


uy mac 
annex 
ſs, WN 
(ly bea 
mary | 
their 
Mie; b 
Winds an 
nd the 
ripture 
way as 
git 01 


this larger and ſtricter ſenſe of a word is uſed i 
moſt all the ſciences, as well as in theology, and 
common life. The word ge ography, taken in a 


This equivocal ſenſe of words belongs allo tom 


re is 


ther 
eral f 
oks 
mes « 


And this is the moſt frequent ſenſe of it in the 


are but two OR province es among the ſeventeen 


in a large ſenſe Holland includes ſeven of they: me m 
Flanders ten. | Whe 


There are alſo ſome very common and little 1 gen 


in all languages, that are uſed in a more extenfiþ, 0 
more limited ſenſe; ſuch as all, every, whatioeveh 
When the apoſtle ſays, all men have Ganed, nll 


coun 
Firing 


men mult d die, all is taxen. in its mot univerial and 
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ve ſenſe, including all mankind, Rom. . 
Men he appoints prayer to be made for all men, it 
wears by tlie following verſes, t that he retuains the 
rd all to bern fy chiefly "all ranks and degrees of men, 
Tim. 11. But when St. Paul fa: ys, I pleaſe all 
ien in all es I Cor. x. 33. the word all is exceed- 
or limited, for it reaches no farther than that he 


Pay 


len it fn 

It inh 
n in ak 
ne ſpirg 
4: freqy 
2 It linÞ 
* favour 
It may 
ignifez: 
When 
and pro 
Walls; ; 


ings that Were iawful, 

qthly,  Fquivocal words are in the FIR place di fs 

guiſhed by their literal or figurative ſenſe. Words 

e uſed in a proper or literal ſenſe when they are de- 

med to henity thoſe ideas for which they were orig 
mg; ally made, 0 to which chey Are primarily and general- 

CUE annexed ; but they are uicd in a figurative or tropical 


ov al 
os a ne, Een they are made to tiaity fore things, which 
? U 


f the & 


arts of! 
ſy their armies, we ſay they are at war in a proper 
ſale, i, 10 f * ke prop 


the ne; but when we ſay there is a war betwixt the 
ö nds and the waves ina ftorm, this is called figurative, 
5 "nd the peculiar figure is a metaphor. So when the 
2 0 nptures fay, riches make theinſelves wings, au fly 
ſenſe, Way as an eagle toward heaven, the wings and the 
o ton [azure and metaphor. So When man ts ſaid to re. 
enſe, is P - 

ſe it 1 or Jaugin, or grieve, it is litcrally taken ; but when 
1Qeth 0d is fad to be grieved, to repent, or laugh, &c. theſe 
„F Na all figurative expreſſions, borrowed from a reſem- 


Saris! Ince to mankind. And when the words Job or 
Dung 


her are uſed to ſignify thoſe very perſous, it is the 


the! 
2 tue . ſenſe of them; hes Wien they fionity oſe two 


ſtrict ie 

enteen wos of icripture, this is a figurative ſenſe, The 
; 2 * 
then mes of Horace, Juvenal, and Wilton, are uſed in the 


ane manner, either for books or men. 


ittle wo — 
Ktenſee 
dens ot fo much by way of reſemblance, but rather on the 
+ of ccount of ſome evident reference or relation to the 


i gina! idea, this is ſometimes ps any called an ana- 
al and! 


led all thoſe men whom he conver ſed with, in all 


i⸗ 


ay bear either a reference or a reſemblance to the 
mary ideas of them. So when two princes contend 


ht of the eagle are proper Cxpreitions ; but when 
iet and wings are applied to riches, it is only by way 


When a word, which originally Egnifies. any particu- 
I idea or object, is attributed to ſeveral other ohjedts. 


—— — — . —v—ũ — — 


3; 


and perſuade, and work on the paſſions as well wt 
the underſtanding. Figures are alſo happily emplok 


words ; ; AS there are ſome which have a different mea 
ing in common lamguage, from what they have inf 


ac tion in a large philolophica] ſenſe; in 2 more lin 


human nature, as love, fear, joy, forrow, &c. Butl 
common people confine it only to anger. So the wt 
ſimple philoſophically fign:fies lingle, but vulgar it 


rn &; Pager ! 


logical v word; fo a ſound or healthy pulſe; 2 ſou {erpture 
eſtion; bund tieep; are fo called, with reference iI them 

A and healthy conſtitution; but if you ſpe ther t 

found doctrine, or found ſpeech, this is by way g [add no 

ſemblance to health, and the words are metaphor 

vet many times analogy and metaphor are uſed pra 


cuouſly 1 in the ſame ſenſe, and not diſtinguiſhed, 


Here note, that the deſign of met: 2phorical lang 1 
and figures of ſpeech is not merely to repreſent 


ideas, but repreſent them with vivacity, ſpirit, affect 


and power; and though they often make a deeperift 
preſſion on the mind of the hearer, yet they do as dF 
lead him into a miilake, if they are uſed at im rg 


times and places. Therefore, where the deſign ai 


ſpeaker or writer is merely to explain, to inſtrudh 
to lead into the knowledgo of naked iruth, he ought, 
the moſt part, to uſe plain and proper words, if 
language ailords them, and not to deal much in feu. 
tive ſpeech. But this fort of terms is uſed very pu mittel 
tably by poets and or ators, whoſe buſineſs is to mg ay 


change 
thus | 
ſenſe a 


n proverbial moral fayings by the wiſeit and the bel 
ei, to impreſs them deeper on the memory by fl 
ble images ; and they are often uſed tor other Valuia N 
purpoſes in the ſacred writings. 

5thly, I might adhom another ſort of equiv 


1. | 
Sferent 
E not he 
For th: 
acide 
theſe * 

. 
Varlor 
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ſclences; the word palfion ſignifies the receiving 1 


philoſoptucal. ſenſe, it fignifies any of the affections 


uſed fer fooliſſftftf. {tht 
6thly, Other equivocal words are uſed ſometimes 
an abſolute ſenſe, as when God is called perfect, wi 
allows of no defect: and ſometimes in a compa 
ſenſe, as good men are oftentimes called pl 

TOY Cript 


Ing 0 
theſe 
hone! 
gated 
On ar 
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ſounll bripture, in compariſon of thoſe who are much inferior 
a o them in knowledge or holineſs : but I have dwelt. 


ber too long upon this ſubject already, therefore I 
add no more, 


rence 
| ſpextÞ 
Way of 
aphorich 
» Prong 
| lang 3 
reſent « | 
| affe&% 
iceper if 
O as d 
- Imprg 
ſign of 
{tr uct, 
15 OW , that 1 we may . more il al! in 3 | 


in foul ing ourſelves and others againſt the dangers of. 
very on miſtake Which may ariſe from equivocal wg it may 
3 to wo bot be amiſs to conclude this chapter with a ſhort ac- 
well zNount of the various ways or means whereby a word 
employ changes its ſignification, or acquires any new ſenſe, and 5 
the bel thus becomes equivocal, eſpecially if it keeps its old : 
y by fe ene alſo. 5 5 


er valul 


SECT. vin. 
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1. Mere chance ſometimes gives the fame word dif- 
ferent ſenſes ; as the word lioht ſigrüfies a body that is 
not heavy; and it alſo lignifies the effect of ſun- beams, 
or the medium whereby we ſee Objects: this is merely 
eiving! xcidental, for there ſeems to be no connection between 
ore lin beſe two ſenſes, nor any reaſon for them. 5 
tection}. > Error and miſtake is another occaſion of giving 
uf warious ſenſes to the fame word; as when different per- 
\ the il ons read the names of prieſt, biſhop, church, eaſter, &. 
oarly it n the New U eftamient, they ailx different ideas to 
o them, for want of acquaintance with the true mean- 
netimes ing of the ſacred writer; though it muſt be confeſſed, 
fect, wh ele various ſenſes, which might ariſe at firſt from 
ompar honeſt miſtake, may be cu pably ſupported and propa- 
perfes ted by intereſt, ambition, Prejudice, and a party pure 
Way lide, 


| equiva 
"ent ma 
1ave in! 


*** + Tims 
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manor (Villicus | 
idea of wickedneſs and reproach to them. A half 


| nd the name canon, which before 


Pag 


2. Time and cuſtom alters the meaning of word 
Enave heretofore ſignified a diligent fervant (Gnayy; 
and a villain was a nearer tenant to the lord of þ 


;) but now both theſe words ca 


once ſignified a folemn and facred ſong, as well as Q 
tiat is trivial, when Solomon's Song was called þ 
the ballad of ballads; ; but now it is applied to notti 
but trifling verſe, or comical ſubjects. 

4. Words change their ſenſe by figures and met 
phors, which are derived from fome real analogy ort 
ſemblance between ſeveral things; as when wings a 
flight are applied to riches, it ſignifies only, that t 


owner may as eaſily loſe them, as he would loſe ah 


who flew away with wings. 

And I think, under this head, we may rank th 
words, which ſignify different ideas, by a fort of an u 
accountable far- etcht analogy, or diſtant refemblay 


that fancy has introduced between one thing and 
nother; as when we fay, the meat is green, when iti 
half-roaſted : we ſpeak of airing linen by the fire, wh 
we mean drying or warming it: 
tor the chimney, when we mean large ſquare ones: 
we talk of the wing of a rabbit when we mean the in 
leg: the true reaſon of theſe appellations: we lente 
the criticks. 


5. Words alſo changetheir ſenſe by t the ore c 


Gon of uſing them, the peculiar manner of pronund 


tion, the ſound of the voice, the motion of the face 


geſtures of the body; ſo hen an angry maſter ſail 
his ſervant, it is bravely Go! le, or you are a fine gents 
man, he means juſt the contr 153 namely, it 1s Very; 
done; you are a ſorry fellow: 
ſevere reproach, for the words are * by way! 
ſarcaſm or ITONY.. 
6. Words are applied to various ſenſes, by new ide 
_ appearing or ariſing faſter than new words are frame 
vo when gun-pow der was found o at, the word poweE 
which before ſignified only duſt, was made then toi 
nitre, charcoal, N 
ſignified a law of 


it is one way of giving 


nify that mixture or compoſition of 


we call for round co 
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other 
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ho v 
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Turk 
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than 
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fror 
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| Frer 
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beat 


and 
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[ 
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en to Ik 


coal & 


law d 
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| French ſonde, 
depth of water.) From theſe three, which I may call 
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Pant I. 
mule, is NOW alſo given to a great gun, which gives laws 


to nations. SO foot- boy s, Who had frequently to com- 
mon name of Jack given them, were kept to turn the 


bit, or to pull off their maſter's boots; but when in- 


ſruments were invented for both theſe ſervices, they 


ere both called jacks, though one was of iron, the 


other of wood, and very different in their form. 
* W ords alter their ſignifications according to the 


| Ik of the various perſons, {ects, or parties who uſe. 
u them, as we have hinted before; ſo when a papitt uſes 
F the word hereticks, he generally means the proteſtants; 
| when a proteſtant uſes the word, he means any perions 
who were wilfully (and perhaps contentioutly) obitin ate in 


fundamental errors. When a jew ſpeaks of the true 


religion, he means the inſtitution of Moſes; when a 
Turk mentions it, he intends the doctrine of 


Maho- 
met: Lut when a chriſtian makes uſe of it, he deſigns 


do fignuſy chriſtianity, or the truths and fs of the 


goſpel. 
8. Words have FY Ggnificati ons according to 
5 book, writing, or diſcourſe in which they ſtand. So. 


T in a treatiſe of anatomy, a foot ſignifies that member i 1 


the body of man: Eut in a book of geometry or men- 
ſuration, it grifies twelve inches. 

If I had room to exemplify moſt of theſe 3 
in one {ingle word, I know not where to chuſe a fitter 
than the word ſound; which ſeems (as it were) by 
chance, to fignify three diſtinct ideas, (viz.) healthy 


| (rom ſanus) as a ſound body; noite, (from ſonus) as 


a thrill found : and to found the ſea (perhaps from the 


a probe, or an inſtrument to find the 


original fenſes, various derivative ſenſes ariſe ; as ſound 
lleep, found lungs, found wind and limb, a ſound heart, 
2 found mind, found doctrine, a found divine, found 5 


reaſon, a ſound catk, found timber, a ſund reproof, to 
beat one loundiy, to ſound one's meaning or inclimation, 


and a found or narrow ſea ; turn all taeſe into Latin, : 
and the variety will appear plain. | 
| confeſs, ſome few of theſe which I have 3 
35 the different brings of equivocal words, may be re- 
F 2 oe _ duced. 


Pirection I. FURNISH yourſelves with a off At 


with things ancient and motern; things natural, dt 
and religious; things domeſtick and national; thin 


preſent, paſt and future; and above all, be well acqua 
the workings of your own ſpirits. 


very great advantage, 
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duced in ſome caſes to the ſame original: but it my tint Ki 


alſo be granted, that there may be other ways beſi of prop 
theſe whereby a word comes to extend its ſignificaty 100 


to include various ideas, and become equivocal Ay of the | 
though is is the buſineſs of a grammarian to pur bſophy 
theſe remarks with more variety and particularity, M det dire 


n is alſo the work of a logician to give notice of ti de con 


things, leſt darkneſs, confuſion and perplexity Jones 
brought into our conceptions by the means of wart 


| realon 
and thence our judgments and reaſonings become em ject | 
ReOUS, | 5 ; | | 1gnoran 
| Þ about à 

for wat 
3s pbiloſo 
— ͥ — And 
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CHAP. V. N ting 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS RELATING TO OUR 1D3}and te 


them 


with t 
politiv. 
Funbelic 


of your native Jand, and of foreign countries: thinſ"3 
that it] 


variety of ideas; acquaint yourſehy 


* 


Iincred 


monly 


Such a general acquaintance with things will bet "i 1 


The firſt benefit of it is this; it will aſſiſt the uſet books 


ed with God and yourſelves; learn animal nature, a 


reaſon in all its following operations; it will teach e! 
0 judge of things ar ight, to argue juſtly, and methods . 
your thoughts with accuracy. When you ſhall fü 
| ſeveral things a-kin to each other, and ſeveral differet tries 
from each other, agreeing in ſome part of their idal 8.) 
and diſagreeing in other parts, you will range your ide you 

nin better order, you will be more eaſily led into a d, 


1ndu] 


tink 
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int knowledge of things, and will obtain a rich fore 
of proper thoughts and arguments upon all accaſions. 


You will tell me perhaps, that you deſign the ſtudy 
$f the law or divinity ; and what good can natural phi- 


at It Mud 
'S beſch 
UfCatiq 


cal 5 a 

top Þ llophy or mathematicks do you, or any other ſcience, 

Jarity Þ not directly ſubordinate to your chief deſign? but let it 
1 


de conſidered, that all ſciences have a ſort of mutual 
F connection; and knowledge of all kinds fit the mind to 
Þreafon and judge better concerning any particular ſub- 


"me * ject, I have known a judge upon the bench betray his 


gMOrance, and appear a little confuſed in his ſentiments 
about a caſe of ſuſpected murder brought before him, 
for want of ſome acquaintance with animal nature and 
philoſophy. V „ 
Another benefit of it is this: ſuch a large and general 
xquaintance with things will ſecure you from perpetual 
zdmirations and fuprizes, and guard you againſt that 
weakneſs of ignorant perſons, who have never feen any 
thing beyond the confines of their own dwelling, and 
therefore they wonder at almoſt every thing they ſee 
every thing beyond the ſmoke of their own chimney, 
N lou and reach of their own windows, is new and ſtrange to 
h an A third benefit of ſuch an univerſe] acquaintance 
„ourſeht with things, is this; it will keep you from being too 
ural, ci poltive and. dogmatical, from an acceſs of credulity and 
; thing unbelief, 1. e. a readineſs to believe, or to deny every: 
5: thing thing at firſt hearing; when you ſhall have often ſeen, 
2CQuain that ſtrange and uncommon things, which often ſeemed _ 
ture, a Incredible, are found to be true; and things very com- 
Imonly received have been found falſe. „„ 
will beck. The way of attaining ſuch an extenſive treaſure of 
eas, is, with diligence to apply yourſelf to read the beſt 
he uſe t books, converſe with the moit knowing and the wiſeſt 
each yd of men, and endeavour to improve by every perſon in 
nethodl hole company you are; ſuffer no hour to pais away in a 
hall fey idleneſs, and impertinent chattering or uſcleſs 
differef tiles: viſit other cities and countries when you have 
heir idaf Een your own, under the care of one who can teach. 
our ide Vu to profit by travelling, and to make wile obſervations z 
Ito a d ndulge a little curioſity in ſeeing the wonders of art 


tin | 5 F. 3 and 


„ 
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and nature; ſearch into things yourſelves, as ye dur un 
learn them from others: be acquainted with magen wi 
well as books; learn all things as much as you end of 
firit hand; and let as many of your ideas as poſibe Nau hav 
the repreſentations of things, and not merely the ns uſe 
ſentations of other mens ideas: thus your ſoul, like (y this ma 
noble building, ſhall be richly furniſhed with orgffipgrove 
paintings, and not with mere copies. Wah. 
Direct. II. Uſe the moſt proper methods to u 2. T 
that treaſure of ideas which you have acquired; fork learr 
mind is ready to let many of them flip, unleſs {make a 
pains and labour be taken to fix them upon the wffyou hay 
mory. EO. £5 teal with yo 
And more eſpecially let thoſe ideas be laid up afiyhere y 
_ preſerved with the greateſt, care, which are moſt direyhethe! 
ſuited, either to your eternal welfare as a chriſtian, ofipetion 
your particular ſtation. and profeſſion in this lite; this pr: 
though the former rule recommends an univerſal words 
quaintance with things, yet it is but a more general upon a 
ſuperficial knowledge that is required or expected ofa} 4. C 
man, in things which are utterly foreign to his offimprov: 
buſineſs; but it is neceſſary you ſhould have a n= may 
particular and accurate acquaintance with thoſe thithey ar 
_ that refer to your peculiar province and duty in this liffLocke” 
or your happinets in another. ee 
There are ſome perſons who never arrive at Ahumou 
deep, ſolid, or valuable knowledge in any ſcience b, ſett 
any buſineſs of life; becauſe they are perpetually fluttage fe 
ing over the ſurface of things in. a curious and wandſpages. 
ing ſearch of infinite variety: ever hearing, reading} At 
aſking after ſomething new, but impatient of any labamay re 
to lay up and preſerve the ideas they have gained: thiudge « 
ſouls may be compared to a looking glaſs, that whenſtat n 
ſoever you turn it, it receives tlie images of all objeaifand tri 
but retains none. J 
In order to preſcrve your treaſure of ideas and ur « 
knowledge you have gained, purſue theſe adyices, eget p 
_ cially in your younger years. EE, I 


1. Recolle& every day the things you have ſeen | 
heard, or read, which may have made any addizion! 
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as wel ur underſtanding: read the writings of God and 
th maffyn with diligence and perpetual reviews: be not 
You chend of haſtening to a new book, or a new chapter, till 
poſihe gu have well fixed and eſtablithed in your minds what 
the repflyas uſeful in the lait: make uſe of your memory in 
like eis manner, and you will ſenſibly experience a gradual 
th oripy improvement of it, while you take care not to load it to 
_ T5 „„ N 
s to m 2. Talk over the things which you have ſeen, heard 
d; forthe learned with ſome proper acquaintance; this will 
Weſs ſuflnake a freſh impreſſion upon your memory; and if 
n the nou have no feliow-ſtucient at hand, none of equal rank 
with yourſelves, tell it over to any of your acquaintance, 
here you can do it with propriety and decency; and 
whether they learn any thing by it or no, your own re- 
tition of it will be an improvement to yourſelf: and 
this practice alſo will furnith you with a variety of 
iverſfal words and copious language, to. expreſs your thoughts 
ee. 8888 
ted off z. Commit to writing ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
0 his improvements which you daily make, at leaſt ſuch hints 
ve a _maſſas may recall them again to your mind, when perhaps 
"fe thun they are vaniſhed and and loſt. And here 1 think Mr. 
n this MLocke's method of adverſaria or common places, which 
he deſcribes in the end of the firſt volume of his poſt- 
humous works, is the beit ; uſing no learned method at 
al, ſetting down things as they occur, leaving a dittinct 
page for each ſubject, and making an index to tho. 
| At the end of every week, or month, or year, you 
my review yonr remaiks for theſe reaſons: firſt, to 


aid up 2 
dſt dire 
tian, of 


7e at u 
iC1ence,t 
[ly flutte 
d wand 
eading 
my labd 
2d : the 
at When 


t many of your younger collections are either weak 
Ul objes 


ad trifling : or if they are juſt and proper, yet they are 
Porn now ſo familiar to you, that you will thereby fee _ 
is and hour own advancement in knowledge. And in the 
ices, cxuert place, what remarks you find there worthy of your 
I cer obſervations, you may note them e e 


e ſeen, 
Adiſiont 
WD 


auge of your own improvement, when you ſhall find _ 
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ſtar, * inſtead of tranſcribing them, as being wong 
your ſecond year's review, When the others ale! 
glected. 

To ſhorten ſomething of this 1 if the h 
which you read are your own, mark with a 
pencil, the moſt conſiderable things in them which 


deſire to remember. Thus you may read that h E 1 
the ſecond time over with half the trouble, by your de. 
running over the paragraphs Which your pencil x a 
noted. It is but a very weak objection againſt ew 
practice, to ſay, I thall ſpoil my book; for 1 perk b sta 
myſelf, that you did not buy it as a bookieller, to 1 = 


it again for gain, but as a ſcholar to improve your n 
by it; and if the mind be improved, your advantayſh 


abundant, though your book yields lets money t 0N * + 
executors. 8 le: 
Direct. III. As you proceed both i in \ learning anl > the 


life, wks a wiſe obſervation what are the ideas, 
the diſcourſes and the parts of knowledge that þ 
been more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others. Ini 
younger years, while we are furmihing our minds 
2 treaſure of ideas, our experience is but ſmall, andi 
judgment weak; it is therefore impoſſible at that ark 
determine aright concerning the real advantage andi 
fulneſs of many things we learn. But when ape: 
experience have matured your judgment, then you ſhe. v 
gradually drop the more uſeleſs part of your youly im: 
furniture, and be 1 more fOUCItOUS to retain that * da lh 


e ſen 
uld t 
£ mull 
des 

Jeditat 
* * Note, this avi of writing, PE 1 and reviate h 
ing your marks. refer chiefly tot hoſcoccafional notionsfÞ har 
meet with either in reading or in converſation: but M we 


you are directly and profeliedly purſuing any ſubjed 0 


le we 
en we 
If the 
atter 0 

you 
bit of 


e Wor 


knowledge in a good ſyſtem in your younger years. Nr Id 
ſyſtem itſelf is your common place book, and mult! bt 
con 


entirely reviewed. "he fame n. ay be ſaid concerll 
any treatiſe which cloſely, ſuccinctly, and accuri e bra 
| handles * e theme. . 
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— neceſſary for your welfare in this life, or a better. 


Foy you will come to make the fame complaint that 
of every learned man has done after long experience 
dy, and in the ſtudy of human life and religion: 
how many hours, and days, and months, have I 
M in purſuing ſome parts of learning, and in reading 
me authors, which have turned to no other account, 


if the 00 
h a pa 


by yo to inform me, that they were not worth my labour 
Penel] { purſuit happy the man who has a wiſe tutor to 

againit þ duct him through all the ſciences in the firſt years 

El bis ſtudy: and who has a prudent friend always at 
ler, 


: i to point out to him, from experience, how much 
$4 "IR every ſcience is worth his purſuit ! and happy the 
Tant en that is ſo wiſe as to follow ſuch advice! 
ney to hrest. IV. Learn to acquire a government over 
r ideas and your thoughts, that they may come 
8 en they are called, and depart when they are bidden. 
5 Where are ſome thoughts that riſe and intrude upon us 
* that hig we ſhun them; there are others that fly from us; 
& ve would hold and fix themn. 
Ir the ideas which you would willingly make the 
Wl, ander of your preſent meditation are ready to fly from 
chat ap jou mult be obſtinate in the purſuit of them by an 
ge and bir of fixed meditation; you mult keep your ſoul to 
en Ke vork, when it is ready to ſtart at every moment, 
en YOU Pies you will abandon yourſelf to be a ſlave to every 
Jou imagination. It is a common, but it is an unhappy 
at WA nameful thing, that every trifle that comes acrofs 
f ſenſes or fancy thould divert us, that a buzzing fly 
fuld teaze our tpirits, and ſcatter our beſt ideas: but 
mult learn to be deaf and regardleſs of other things, 
des that which we make the preſent ſubject of our 
Nlitation: and in order to help a wandering and 
ad revifle humour, it is uſeful to have a book of paper in 
,0cions Fr hands, which has ſome proper hints of the ſubject 
but wat we deſign to purſue. We mult be reſolute and 
 ſubjetPorious, and ſometimes conflict with ourſelves if We 
years, ould be wiſe and learned. For 


ning and 


d muſi Yet J would not be too ſevere in this rule: it muſt 


oncemi confeſſed there are ſeaſons when the mind, or rather 
accurate brain is Overtired or jaded with ſtudy or thinking; 


Then you may think it proper to give yourſelf 


| and profit of the ſoul. 
and wandering, ſuch perſons ought in a more e 
and to begin their ſtudies with arithmetick and oi 


try; wherein new truths, continually ariſing u 
mind out of the plaineit and eaſieſt principles, wil 


70 LOGIC: Or, r 
or upon ſome other accounts animal nature 
languid or cloudy, and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit ng 
tation; at ſuch ſeaſons (provided that they ret | 
too often) it is better ſometimes to yield to the q 
indiſpoſition; for if nature entirely refit, nothing of, 
done to the purpoſe, at leaſt in that ſubyect or k 


| 


ſome hours of leiſure and recreation, or uſeful e 


or if not, then turn your thoughts to ſome othe t Gre. 
ing ſubject, and, pore no longer upon the firſt, tf} det 
brighter or more favourable 1 moments ariſe. A ch ma! 
ſhall do more in one hour, when all things eon ö * 

invite him to thy ſpecial ſtudy, than in four hounſſick. \ 
dull and improper ſeaſon. f hapP! 
J would alſo give the fame 1 if ſome uber ope 


worthleſs, or foolith idea will crowd itſelf into Ned; b 
thoughts ; and if you find that all your Jabouſſpne' 


wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from it, then dive fom 

importuruty of that which offends you by turning 

thoughts to ſome entertaining ſubject, that may! 

a little and draw you off from the troubleſome als 
poſing gueſt; ; a 

the impertinent and iatruding ideas would divert 


gularit 
The r 


many a time alſo in ſuch a caſe 


, Cor 


preſent duty, devotion and prayer have been ve 


cesful to overcome ſuch obſtinate troublers of the. Cor 


3 Cot 
If the natural genius and temper be too volatile Co 


manner to apply themſelves to mathematical len 


the thoughts with incredible pleaſure in the os 3 


this will give the ſtudent ſuch a delightful taſte dÞ 
_ Toning, as will fix his attention to the ſingle is 


wich he purſues, and by degrees will cure the hb 


3 of his ſpirit: but let him not indulge a 1 


theſe ſo far, as to neglect the pon ſtudies of I 


.. ney: eee 8 os . 
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CHAP. VI. 


AL RULES To DIRECT OUR CONCEPTIONS OF 
| THINGS, | 


2 1 
f | 
ns "3 Great part of ws has been al: eady written is 
firſt a deſigned to lay a foundation for thoſe rules, 


e. Al 
NS Cong 
ur hounlick. Now if we can but aire: our thoughts to a juſt 
er operations of the mind will not fo caſily be per- 
ad; becauſe moſt of our errors in judgment, and the 
neſs, fallacy and miſtake of our argumentation, pro- 
d from the darkneſs, confuſion, defect, or tome other 
oularity in our conceptions. 


ſome yy 
elf into 
r laboy 
1en dive 


turn 
it mar. be rules to allt and dire our conceptions are 
ſome u | 


a caſe 
d diver 
een venſh on natures. 

of theſe. Conceive of th hings completely | in a! i! their parts. 


3 Conceive of things comprenentivel * in all their 5 


ole properties and relations. 
nore d Conceive of things extentively 1 in all their kinds. 


ical lens Conceive of Lungs order! * 0 or in a N me- 


| and N thod. 

iſing oh e 
85 Wil | 5 3 | 
the pul | 1 
taſte d 7 3 
ingle | 
the hal 
e and iy} * 
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SECT. 1 


Oo gain clear aud diſtinf Tdeas. 


PHE firſt WY is thi 'S, ſcek after a clear and diſtinct : 


(i | conception of things as they : ale in their « OWN 


may "guide and regulate our conceptions of things; 
is our main buſineſs and defign in the hols art of 


{ happy manner in forming our ideas of thi nos, the 


3 of things clearly and diſtin Up in their 


MERE EET: 
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nature, and do not content yourſelves with obſem lakes 
confuſed ideas, where clearer are to be attained, I ret 
There are ſome things indeed whereof diſtin” 
are ſcarce attainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs the q LT 
of the underſtanding in our preſent ſtate ; ſuch wh... 
notions of eternal, immenſe, infinite whether this 
ty be applied to number, as an infinite multituelf 
quantity, as infinite length, breadth, to powes 
perfections, as ſtrength, wiſdom, or goodneſs j 
&c. Though mathematicians in their way demay 
ſeveral things in the doctrine of infinites, yet th 
{till ſome inſolvable difficulties that attend the it of ſom 
infinity, when it is applied to mind or body; andi not 
it is in reality but an idea ever growing, we cannaſ In 
ſo clear and diſtinct a conception of it as to feuer thin 
from miſtakes in ſome of our reaſonings about it, Ind m 
There are many other things that belong to tend in 
terial world, wherein the ſharpeſt philoſophers haſt u. 
yet arrived at clear and diſtinct ideas, ſuch as thepgy t 
cular ſhape, ſituation, contexture, motion of the Nennt 
particles of minerals, metals, plants, &c. where _ 
very natures and eſſences are diſtinguiſhed fron} 
other. Nor have we either ſenſes or inſtrument} 
ficiently nice and accurate to find them out. 1 
are other things in the world of ſpirits wherend 
deas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch as theiry 
with animal nature, the way of their action on mi 
beings, and their converſe with each other. 
though it is a laudable ambition to ſearch what mi. 
known of theſe matters, yet it is a vait hindrancetifþ 
enrichment of oor ndefandingsif we ſpend tool 
of our time and pains among infinites and unſeat = 
and thoſe things for the inveſtigation whereof K 4 
not furniſhed with proper faculties in the preſent 1 ſp 
It is therefore of great ſervice to the true improvÞMtici 
of the mind, to diſtinguith well between knowablaÞ*idon 
unknowables, . 
As far as things are knowable by us, it is ot Mou 
lent uſe to accuſtom ourſelves to clear and diſtind i klves 
Now among many other occaſions of the darin wall 


28 
we ofte 
found C 
8+ 
to con! 
in their 


ſenſes ; 
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1 obſew "Makes of our minds, there are theſe two things Which 


ined, moſt remarkably bi ing confuſion into our ideas. 


diſtinal“ 


the cp I. That from our infancy we have had the ideas of 


ſuch; things ſo far connected with the ideas of words, that 
er this ve often miſtake words for t hings, we mingle and con - 
multituk found one with the other. | 


powen 2. From our youngeſt years we have been ever ready 


Ineſs in to conſider things not ſo much in their own natures, as 


y demo their various reſpects to ourſelves, and Sex to our 


yet thafenſes; and we have alſo | joined and mingled the ideas 


d the id of ſome things, with many other ideas, to * hich they 


y ; and are not a Kin in their own natures. 
- cannaß In order therefore to a clear and diftintt knowledge 
to ſeafffeſthinrs, we muſt unclothe them of all theſe relations 
bout it, Ind mixtures, that we may contemplate them naxed, 
1g to tend in their own naturcs, an 1d diftinguiſh the ſub} 000 
hers butt we have in view from all other ſubjects w! hatſoes er: 
was the ho to perform this well, we muſt here conſider the 
of the] definition of words, and the definition of things. 
whereby fond | e or nts e 
ed fron 
{rumen}. 
out, | | cee 2 ran ö 
Fherein q; 
s their; 
n on m 5 
other. 8 SE C7 II. 
what nil | PT 

= 
roo . 7 the D fri of 1 05 or Names 
anſearcllh = | 
ereof wi 
preſent! 
improv 7 
nowableeiiom be in dan ger of fach miſtakes as are perpetually 


t is of afÞpould be of ka Wi advantage tous to accuſtom our- 
diſtind Wes to form ideas of thi nas "without words, that we 


 darkneb 1 Might know them in their own proper natures. But 


 milÞice we mutt ule words, both to learn and to commu- 


F we conceive of things as angles 1110 unbodied 
ſpirits do Without involving them in thoſe clouds 
Mich words and language throw upon them, we ſhould 


Ommited by us in the preſent ſtate; and indeed it 


G ks nicate 
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nicate moſt of our not ions, we ſhould do it With 
rules of caution. I have already declared in part, 
often and by what means our words become the g 
ſions of errors in our conceptions of things, fo 
dy ſuch inconveniencies, we mutt get exact defini 
of the words we make uſe of, i. e. we muſt deter 
precitely the ſenſe of our words, which is called thed 
finition of the name. 1 
Now a definition of the name being only a deck 
tion in What ſenſe the word is uſed, or what idea org 
jet we mean by it, this may be expreſſed by any aff 
Or more of the properties, effects or circumſtanem 
that object which do ſufficiently diſtinguith it fu 
other objects: as if I were to tel] what 1 mean by 
Word air, I may fay it is that thin matter which 
breathe in and breathe out continually ; or it is 
fluid body in which the birds fly a little above! 
earth; or it is that inviſible matter Which fills all re 
near the eartl, or which immediately encompaſſes ij 


If, | 
4 nſolve. 
inc 
1 lear 
ſhould 
ating | 
Jearnin 


globe of earth and water. So if I would tell wh L 
mean by tight, I woul Id fay it is that medium when 
we fee the colours and ſhapes of things; or it isi Direc 


which diſtinguiſhes the da y from the night. If Inf 
aſked what J mean by religion, I would anſwer, | ii words 
collection of all our duties to God, if taker in, a dem 
and limited ſenſe; but if taken in large ſenſe, it Nuhere 

coliection of ail our daties both to God and Mo ma 


T heſe are.called the de Fnitions Of the name. vet ſe 


Note,! in ata is nam? there is no 0 deen For at 
we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate efſendfuſed, 
nature of the thing; for any manner of deſcr:ptionWhhey 
5 will but ſufficiently acquaint another perſon what under 
mean by fuch a word, is a fuſe zent Gefinition fats ! 
name. And on this account, à frronymous word myſti 

mere negation of the 5 tranflation of the M Ne 
into another tongue, or a gramma! en explicationo 
is ſometimes ſufficient for this purpoſe; as if one Wi 
| know what 1 mean by a pe: re, 1 tell him it is ag 
if he alk what is a triangle, it is that which has 


Cs 


angles; or an oval is that which has the ſhape of 


14 
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tt] Park is that which has no light ; Anne is f 


t with} 85. of breathing; a diaphoretic medicine, or a ſud- 

) Part, e * s ſomething that will provoke ſweating ; and an 

© the " A Hoi is a man "that cannot pay his debts. 

14 Since it is the deſign of logic, not only to aſſiſt us 
nid 


ö n learning but in teaching alſo, it is neceſſary that we 
led Fhould be Turnifhed with ſome part.cular directions re- 
= hing to the definitions of names, both 1 in teaching and 


Y 1 dech gerning. 
idea org 
by any l | 
mſtanesl 

ſh it 3 . ̃ —— 

nean by! 

Which | 
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18 all pla | | a 
m—_ Directions Ty the ee + of Name 40 
im whe 


or it ici rec. * -AVE a care of making uſe of mere 


If I words, inſtead of ideas, 1. S. uch 
{wer, It nds. as have no meaning, no definition belonging to 
im atem: do not always imagine that there are idges 
enſe, it N uhereſoe ver there are names: for though mankind hati 

and 0 many millions of ideas more than they have names, 


. yet ſo fooliſh and laviſh are We that too often we ule. 
I bme. words in mere waſte, and have no ideas for them; 


eceflity 
te eſſen 
eription 
on What 


vf at leaſt, our ideas are fo exccedingly ſhattered an con- 
fuſed, Norden and blended, various and unſettled, mot 
they can ſignify nothing toward the improvement of th 
underſtanding, You will find a great ad of reaſon for 
tion faſthis remark, if you read the - popith ichoolmen, or r tho 
s word myſtic deines | 


Ol the! Nepxer relt ſatisfied the . with mere words akich 


cation have not ideas belonging to them. or at leaſt no ſettled 


f one Wand determinate ideas. Deal net in ſuch empty ware, 
it is ag whether you are a learner or a teacher; for herchy ſome 
cl has kerlons have made themſelves 1 rich in. words, and lear- 
ape off G 2 ned 


14 


their hearers, have any ſettled meaning under thi 


learning, or of be elevatjions! in religion; whey 


mirers with iwelling words of vanity, underſtanding n 


ſort of talk Was reproveo of old by the two chief at 2 
tles St. Feter and St. Paul, I Tim. i. 7. and 2h 


fond of this ſort of learning, they dazle and confon 
their weak hearers, but fall” under the neglect off 
wife. The Epicureans are guilty of this fault, wi 


Ariſtotelians, when they ſay, nature abhors a vacum 
the Stoicks when they calk of fate, which is ſuperia 
He Gods: and the gameſters when they curſe thei 


the properties of any being, or the order of things 
bliſhed at the creation; that by the word fate, they 
tend the decrees of Gol, or the neceſſary connec 
and influence of ſecond eauſes and effecis; if by! 
word luck or chance they ſignify the obſolute neg 
of any determinate cauſe, or only their ignorance of 


with words which kave no fixed ideas, they talk to 
"winds and can never profit. 
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ned in their own eſteem : whereas in reality their u or fan 


derſtandings have been poor, and they knew nothing ik 
Let me give, for inſtance, ſome of thoſe writer nd 


talkers who deal much in the words nature, fate, u that t. 
chance, perfection, power, life, fortune, inſtind, þ 
and that even in the moſt calm and inſtructive pam 


walitie 
E thoſe \ 
ed wh 
north 
when. 
one er 
Wher 
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up for 
words 
noran: 
in this 


Th 
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When pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe g beam. 


him, 
and | 
 Certall 
derive 
do” 

1 
where 
collec 
mech 
the v 
bell, 
the er 


| powe 


their diſcourſe; though neither they themſclves x 


words; and thus they build up their reaſonings8 0 
infer what they pleaſe, with an ambition of the nam 


in truth they do but amuſe themſelves and theiry 


ther what they ſay, nor whereof they atfirm. Buth 


they aſcribe the formation of this world to chanck; 


luck, or hope for the favours of fortune. Where 
they would tell us, that by the word nature they m 


ſuch 'cauſe, we thould know how to converſe 


them, and to aſſent to, or diſſent from their opinidff =— 


But while they flutter in the dark, and make a nf 


J would make this matter a little plainer il byl god 
ſtances borrowed from the peripatetic philolop! ut 
which was taugh t once in all the ſchools. 1 he pa 2 


y their 
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or fancies he has aſſigned the true reaſon, why all heavy 
dies tend downward, why amber will draw feathers or 


baus, and the loaditone draw iron, when he tells you, 


that this is done by ceriain gravitating and attractive 
qualities, which proceed from the ſubſtantial forms of 
hoſe various bodies. He imagines that he has explain- 
a why the loadſtone's * north pole ſnall repel the 
north end of a magnetick needle, and attract the ſouth, 


when he affirms, that this is done by its ſympathy, with _ 
one end of it, and its antipathy againſt the other end. 
Whereas in truth, all theſe names of ſympathy, antipa- 
thy, ſubſtantial forms and qualities, when they are put 


up for the cauſes of theſe effects in bodies, are but hard 
words, which only expreſs a learned and pompous 1g- 


norance of the true caufe of natural appearances ; and 


n this ſenſe they are mere words without ideas. 
This will evidently appear, if one aſk me, why a con- 


ſenſe a care mirror or convex glaſs will burn wood in the ſun- 
enſe ga beams, or why a wedge will cleave it? and 1 ſhould tel! 
him, it is by an uſtorious quality in the mirror or glaſs, 
and by a cleaving power in the wedge, ariſing from a _ 
certain unknown ſubſtantial form in them, whence they 
derive "eſe qualities; or if he ſhould aſk me, why a 
do” .cikes, and points to the hour? and I ſhould ſay, 


t by an indicating form and fonorific quality; 


[whereas I ought to tell him how the ſun-beams are 


they ul collected and united by a burning glaſs ; whence the 


mechanical force of a wedge is derived; and what are 
the wheels and ſprings, the pointer and hammer, and 
tell, whereby a clock gives notice of the time, both to 
the eye and the ear. But theſe uſtorious and cleaving 
powers, ſonorous and indicating forms 'and qualities, 
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* Note, Some writers call that the ſouth pole of a 


loadſtone which attrads the ſouth-end of the needle; 
but [ chuſe to follow thoſe who call it the north pole. 
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do either teach the enquirer no wing at all but whaſod ye 
knew before, or they are mere words without idea uithou 
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cal numbers, and diagrams, do more than this * 
« ward the ſolution of theſe difficulties? does heiff 


5 gravitation, attraction, &c. they uſe them un to f F 
_ fy, that there are fack effects and ſuch cauſes, wf 190 
frequent confeſſion of their ivnorance of the true riffs, 
of them: they do not pretend to make theſe vate ca 
ſtand for the real cauſes of things, as though they thi 1 
by a aTigned the true philoſophical ſolution of theſe 
ficulties; for in this ſenie they will füll be words wil 
5 ideas, whether! in th ie mouth of an old F 


Pair nr 


And there is many a man in the vulgar and ngimielt 


learned world, who imgines himſelf deeply {killed in the 
| controverſies of divinity, whereas he has only furifhyerati 
Himſelf with a parcel of ſcholaſtick or myttick I heſe 
under ſome of which the authors themſelves, hihere i: 
juſt ideas; and the learner, when he hears, or pronmifef the 


ces them, hath ſcarce any ideas at all. Such fotfeonfuſi 
words ſometimes have become matters of immiſ{yeas « 
contention, as though the goſpel could not ſtand wikonver 


out them; and yet the zealot perhaps knows little mideterm 
of them then he does of Shibboleth, or Hig 222100, Si 


ractic 
Judges xii. 6. Pfal. ix. 16. 
Yet here I would lay down this caution, that ti} Dire 
are ſeveral objects of which we have not a clear andes of 
unct idea, much leſs an a or comprehenſive s their 
Iran lit 

ame . 

and th 
jo les, 
| | . Jof ano! 
8 + It may be chlected Here. .« And what dos an 


modern philoſopher with all his detail of mathemffe 
I 


% deſeribe gravity by a certain unknown force, when 
« bodies tend downward to the centre; hath he fa fats 


c the certain and mechanical reaſons of attract 4 
* 1nagnetiſm, &c.” I anſwer, that the moderns x 
found a thouſand things by applying mathematich pames, 
natural phiioiophy, which the ancients were 12301 
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ut whahnd yet we cannot call the names of theſe things, words 
it idewfyithout ideas; ſuch are the infinity and eternity of God 
and nhimielf, the union of our own ſoul and body, the union 
illed net the divine and human natures in Jeſus Chriſt, the 
y farniffperation of the holy ſpirit on the mind of man, &c. 
tick welTheſe ought not to be called words without ideas, for 
ves, hihhere is ſufficient evidence for the reality and certainty. 
r pronalof the exiſtence of their objects; though there is ſome 
ich for Nonfuſion in our cleareſt conceptions of them; and our 
f immaeas of them, though imperfect, are yet ſufficient to 
ſtand wikonverſe about them, ſo far as we have need, and to 
little mſdetermine ſo much as is neceſſary for our own faith and 
aion, Xpractice. . = 5 


, that M Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the natures or eſſen- 
ear and ces of things always differ from one another, as much 
ienſiye afſas their names do. There are various purpoſes in hu- 
Iran life, for which we put very different names on the 
Fame thing, or on things whoſe natures are near a-kin; 
d thereby oftentimes, by making a new nominal _ 
ſhecies, we are ready to deceive ourſelves with the idea 
Jof another real ſpecies of beings: and thoſe, whoſe un- 
at does ertandings are led away by the mere ſound of words, 
MathenÞcy the nature of thoſe things to be very different 
an this Poſe names are ſo, and judge of them accordingly. _ 
loes heil I may borrow a remarkable inſtance for my purpoſe 
e, when wmoſt out of every garden, which contains a variety of 
ch he fa nts in it. Moſt or all plants agree in this, that they 
attrauhwe a root, a ſtalk, leaves, buds, bloſſoms, and ſecds: 
derns Et the gardener ranges them under very different 
ematich hams, as though they were really different kinds of 
re ignd Peings, merely becauſe of the different uſe and ſervice to 
- kind, Hedich they are applied by men: as for inſtance, thoſe 
ly to ſn! ts whoſe roots are eaten ſhall appropriate the name 
ſes, wil It roots to themſelves ; ſuch are carrots, turnips, ra- 
true fpri ſhes, &. If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then 
heſe wal* call them herbs; as ſage, mint, thyme: if the. 
they thi ares are eaten raw, they are termed fallad as lettuce, 
f theſe ſain : if boiled, they become pot-herbs ; as {p:nage, 
„ords wilffdeworts, ; and ſome of thoſe fame plants, which are 
philolop -terbs in one family, are ſallad in another. If he 7 


aaalll theſe names according to the ſeveral uſes of it, 


do think that theſe mere nominal ſpecies, viz. heb 
lad, and weeds, become three really different ſpec * 


mo LOGIC: Or, Ml. . 
buds are made our food, they are called heads, or u * 2 
ſo cabbage-heads, heads of aſparagus and artichoz c civil v 
the bloſſom be of moſt importance, we call it a flammen: 
ſuch are daiſies, tulips, and carnations, which zz d they 
mere bloſſoms of thoſe plants. If the huſk or ſeek the pa 
eaten, they are called the fruits of the ground, ag nf. © 
beans, ſtrawberries, &c. If any part of the plant þ It has al 
known and common uſe to us, in medicine, we di fut <0 
- Phyſical herb, as carduus, ſcurvy-graſs ; but if weg Hake ol 
no part useful, we call it a weed, and throw it out ai theſe f 
garden; and yet perhaps our next neigabour 0 ele 
ſome valuable property and uſe of it; he plants it i ll; a gal 
garden, and gives it the title of an herb, or a fl 28 
Lou ſee here how ſmall is the real diſtinstion of M. a 
ſeveral plants, conſidered in their general nature x. . 
leſſer vegetables: yet what very different ideas we Kd 
_garly form concerning them, and make different ſt 17 J 
of them, chiefly becauſe of the different names g WS 115 
them. 5 Ad miſta 
Now when things are ſet in this clear light, it if al 
pears how ridiculous it would be for two perſon ue 
contend, whether dandelion be an herb, or a wa 5 
whether it be a pot-herb or ſallad; when by the 1 = 
tom or fancy of different families, this one plant cdi i S 
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5 the value that | is put upon it. 


Note 3 that 1 find no manner of fault with 
variety of names which are given to ſeveral plants 
cording to the various uſes we make of them. 
would not have our judgments impoſed upon het 


beings, on this account, that they have different m 
p and uſes. But J proceed to other inſtances. 
It has been the cuſtom of mankind, when theylh, * 

on, that 
: been angry with any thing, to add a new ill name vg brutes, 
that they may convey thereby a hateful idea of it tho 


the nature of the thing ſtill abides the ſame. 80 ih 
papiſts call the proteſtants heretics: a prophane if Woning 


fon calls 2 man of piety a preciſan: and in the timer thin 


bs J. 7e Right Uſ of Rragon. Br. 
5 Of f 
choaks, 


civil war in the laſt century, the royaliſts called the 
t a fn lamentarians, fanatics, roundheads, and ſectaries. 
þ ny they in requital called the royaliſts, malignants : | 
i ſeeds f the partizans on each fide were really neither bet- 
d, a5 nor worſe for theſe Dames. 6: 
ant t has alſo been a frequent practice on the other hand, 
we cal put new favourable names upon ill ideas, on purpoſe 
f wo oh uke Off the odium of them. But notwithſtanding 
F theſe flattering names and titles a man of profuſe 
Beroſity is but a ſpendthrift; a natural fon is a baſtard 
i; a gallant is an adulterer, and a lady of pleaſure is a 
More. 


* Direct. III. Take heed of believing the nature and 
as he ace of two or more things to be certainly the ſame, 
ent use they may have the fame name given them. 
mes g lis has been an unhappy and fatal occaſion of a thou- 
bnd miſtakes in the natural, in the civil, and in the re- 
g it pious affairs of Efe both amonſt the vulgar and the 
med. I ſhall give two or three inſtances chiefly in 
* e matters of natural philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral 
y thet gers of this kind relating to theology in the forego- 
_ | diſcourſe concerning equivocal words. 4 


; of it 


Our elder philoſophers have generally made uſe of 
e word ſoul to ſignify that principle whereby a plant 
Pons, and they called it the vegetative ſoul : the principle 
t wi eniwal motion of a brute has been likewiſe called a foul, 
plant] Id we have been taught to name it the ſenſitive ſoul : 
m. I have alfo given the name of ſoul to that ſuperior - 
on Hal neiple in man, whereby he thinks, judges, reaſons, 
herd and though they diſtingutthed this by the honoura- | 
ſpeci © title of the rational ſoul, yet in common diſcourſe | 
— i writing we leave out the words vegetative, ſenſitive, 
N rational; and make the word foul ſerve for all theſe 
meiples: thence we are led early into this iamgina- 
P that there is a ſort of ſpiritual being in plants, and 
Þ brutes, like that in men. Whereas if we did but 
Aract and ſeperate theſe things from words, and com- 


they! 
lame tl 
F 1t thol 
e. 80 
hane | 


e time Roning in man (without the word foul) we ſhall 


Ker think that theſe two principles were at all like one 


We the cauſe of growth in a plant, with the cauſe of 
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another ; nor ſhould we perhaps fo caſily 1 6 


torily conclude, that brutes need an intelligent m and 17 
* animal actions. and cauſe 
aother inſtance may be the word life WM 
attributed to plants, to Ahh and to life wha Direct I 
of them aſcribed to the ſoul, has very eaſily berg | find out | 
from our infancy into this miltake, that the 95 eker or WT 
mind or thinking principle, in man, is the ſprin N oe words 
getative and animal life to his body: whereas + Is far as po! 
dent, that if the ſpirit or thinking principle of man; into on 
life to his animal nature, the way to ſave men fon poke; ar 
ing would not be to uſe medicines, but to perſuah hay be the l 
f ws to 4 in the body. 1 
might derive a third inſtance from: th —_ 
which is uſed to ſignify the ſenſation we be wal nd 3 
are near the fire, as well as cauſe of that ſenſation ences, and 
is in the fire itſelf; and thence we conclude fru fe from 2 
infancy, that there is a ſort of heat in the fire reallff® \ 05 
our own ſenſation, or the heat which we feel: wh pd hereby. 
in the fire there is nothing but little particles of u 4 . 
of ſuch particular ſhapes, ſizes, ſituations and mi to cif 
- a8 are fitted to impreſs ſuch N on our fd e 
nerves as excite the ſenſe of heat. Now if this cal _—_ 
dur ſenſation in the fire had 3 always called. 3 
diſtinct name, perhaps we had not been ſo rooted ul * Ay 
miſtake, that the fire is hot with the ſame fort a ent 
that we feel, This will appear with more ev 2 ar 
when we conſider that we are ſecure from the 1 * 
miſtake when there have been two different nam A b 
lootted to our ſenſation, and to the cauſe of it; nl q of l 
Jo not ſay, pain is in the fire that burns us, or i oy * 
Fails mn cuts and wounds us: for we call it buf * 
in * 
I 1 2 rg in the knife, and pun only 'T Ws our 
__ Numerous inftances of this kind aint be all $4 the 
from the words ſweet, ſoure, loud, thrill, and alu ba.) : 
the ſenſible qualities, whoſe real natures We Ml u 175 
from our very infancy, and we are ready to ff alen 
2 them to be the ſame in us, and in the bodies that ies = 
them; partly becauſe the words which ſignify cu einge, a 


ſenſations are applied alſo to ſignity thoſe uy We to Ti 
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and motions of the little corpuſcles, which ex- 
cauſe thoſe ſenſations. 


Wau | 


| and 


nd out the true ſenſe, or diſtinct idea, which the 
Cher or Writer affixes to his words; and eſpecially to 
e words which are the chief ſubject of his diſcourſe. 
& far as poſſible take heed, leſt you put more or fewer 


be the fame as his were; then you will judge bet- 
rt he ſpeaks or writes 
lt is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark; 


Wiences, and eſpecially in divinity, multitudes of them 
ue from a miltake of the true ſenſe or complete mean- 


Wd hereby ſome times they ſeem to agree, vaen they 


* In inſtance of both. 


* If the church, and yet their inward ſentiments may be 
10 Mdely different. | 3 


ends our whole duty to God and man; and the de- 


u duty towards our neig 
WW idea of it the duty which we owe to God. 


Dx to Timothy. 


| Direct. IV. In converſation or reading be diligent 


into one word, than the perſon did when he wrote 
nag poke; and endeavour that your ideas of every word 


Wd that there are ſo many contentions in the ſeveral 


be, in which words are uſed by the writer or ſpeaker; 


ay differ in their ſentiments; and ſometimes they 
tem to differ, when they really agree. Let me give. 


WF When one man by the word church ſhall underſtand 


ey | that believe in Chriſt ; and ahother by the word 
Jo uch means only the church of Rome; they may 


Woth aſſent to this propoſition, there is no falvation out 


Aan, if one writer ſhal! affirm that virtue added to 
atis ſufficient to make a chrivian, and another ſhall 
38 J zalouſly deny this propoſition, they ſeem to differ 
Ph in words, and yet perhaps they may both really 
me in ſentiment :- if by the word virtue, the affirmer 
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Wn by the word virtue means only courage, or at moſt 
zhbour, without including in 


Many ſuch fort of contentions as theſe are, traced to 
original, will be found to be mere logoinachies, or 

I rs and quarrels about names and words, and vain 
Flings, as the apoſlle calls them in his lirſt letter of ad- 
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| ſenſe amongſt mankind, or in other authors, << 


| ſuch as wrote in the ſame century, in the fame" then 


paragraphs of his writing: we mult conſider wl 
the word be uſed in a ſtrict and limited, or in 


or in a prophetic ſenſe; whether it has any fe hor the chi 


In order therefore to attain clear and diſtinq i; 


what we read or hear, we mutt ſearch the ſenſe q 


we muſt conſider what is their original and dM 
in our own or foreign languages; what is their cy 


bout the ſame time, and upon the ſame ſubjegl 
muſt conſider in what ſenſe the fame author uſes any | 
lar word or phraſe, and that when he is diſcoury 
the ſame matter, and eſpecially about the ſame py 


and general ſenſe; whether in a literal, in a fam 


idea annexed to it beſides the primary or chief 


We muſt enquire farther what is the ſcope and de 


the writer; and what is the connexion of that ſa 
with thoſe that go before it, and thoſe which faq 


Buy theſe and other methods we are to ſearch d 
definition of names, 1. e. the true ſenſe and mea 
which any author or ſpeaker uſes any word, which 
be the chief ſubject of diſcourſe, or may carry amt 
: aderable importance in it. 


Direct. V. When we communicate our notia 
others, merely with a deſign to inform and im 


their knowledge, let us, in the beginning of aul 
cCourſe, take care to adjuſt the definitions of i 
 wWhereſover there is need of it; that is, to dete 
plainly what we mean by 


the chief words whid 
the ſubje ct of our diſcourſe ; and be ſure always tal 


the fame ideas, whenſoever we uſe the ſame word 
leſs we give due notice of the change. This wil 
a very large and happy influence, in ſecuring nd 
others but ourſelves too from confuſion and mil 
for even writers and ſpeakers themſclves, for 
due watchfulneſs, are ready to affix different 0 


their own words, in different parts of their diſcal 


and hereby bring perplexity into their own realo 
and confound their hearers. 
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Iss by an obſervation of this rule that, mathematici- 
F< have ſo happily ſecured themſelves and the ſciences 

Mn they have profeſſed, from wrangling and contro- 
; becauſe whenſocver in the progreſs of their 

ies they have occaſion to uſe a new and unknown 

Word, they always define it, and tell in what ſenſe they 

MW. take it; and in many of their writings you will 

Wd a heap of definitions at the very beginning. Now 

Ele writers of natural philoſophy and morality had 

We the ſame accuracy and care, they had effectually 

guded a multitude of noify and fruitleſs debates out 

Wetheir ſeveral provinces : nor had that ſacred theme of 

Whinity been perplexed with ſo many intricate difputes, 

Wir the church of Chriſt been torn to pieces, by ſo 

y {e<1s and factions, if the words grace, faith, right- 

Wauſneſs, repentance, juſtification, worthip, church, bii- 

Wo, preibyter, &c. had been weil defined, and their 

Wonifcations >djuſted, as near as poſſible, by the uſe of 
hoſe words in the New J eſtament; or at leaſt, if every 


aer had told us at firſt in what ſenſe he would uſe | 
thoſe words. rn op nd e 15 
r 


Direct. VI. In your own ſtudies, as well as in the 
ſmmunication of your thoughts to others, merely for 
| in er information, avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms 
e much as poſſible. Do not uſe ſuch words as have two | 
f puree definitions of the name belonging to them, i. e. 
we Wh words as have two or three ſenſes, where there Is... 
Wy danger of miſtake, Where your chief buſineſs is 
WW inform the judgment, and to explain a matter, rather 
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nk Wn to perſuade or affect, be not fond of expreſſing 

wil elves in figurative language, when they are any 110 
na fer words that ſignify ine tame idea in their literal Ul 
elt is the ainbiguity of names, as we have often 1 


I, that brings almoſt infinite confuſion into our con- 
—mo pre OE SO 
but where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambiguous 
there let double care be uſed in defining that 
e and declaring in what ſenſe you take it. And be 
to ſuffer no ambiguous word ever to come into 


Pr definitions. Eo EI 


86 | LOGIC: Or, b. 
every word as near as poſſible | in the ſame ſenſe in 


gone before you have uſually affixed to it, upon en 
tion that it is free from ambiguity. "Though nam 


Wa 


| * I; 
Direct. VII. In communicating your notions 
* adult 77 
mankind commonly uſes it; or which writers that Lauum 4 


in their original merely arbitrary, yet we ſhould a 


xeeption. 
keep to the eſtabliſhed meaning of them, unleſ , 


pt rules CO! 
__ neceſſity require the alteration ; for when any vonne meaſu 
been uſed to ſignify an idea, that old idea will rufe rooted 
the mind, when the word is heard or read, rather nd or p! 
any new idea which we may faiten to it. And gen notio 
one reaſon why the received definition of names (tafffjen it is ſc 
: be changed as little as poſſible. = Truth by ir 
But 1 add farther, that though a word entink Gening at 
= introduced into a language, may be affixed to wha wourite v. 
vou pleaſe, yet an old word ought never to be faken all 
an unaccuſtomed idea, without juſt and evident neeliffgads, and 
or without preſent or previous notice, leaſt we introufhey at onc: 
thereby a licence for all manner of pernicious equinih the fire, 
tions and falſhoods; as for inſtance, when an idlek jew words 


who has not ſeen his book all the morning, ſhall ee, to excit 


his maſter that he has learned his leſſon, he can He fame re 
excuſe himſelf by ſaying ; that by the word learninfhy proper, ma: 
meant his breakfaſt, and by the word leſion lie md into cle 


eating; ſurely this would be conſtrued a dowanrigltian if an 
; and his fancied wit would hardly procure his pardufed form 


In uſing any ambiguous word, which has been In other 
in different ſenſes, we may chooſe what we think * obſer 

moſt proper ſenſe, as J have done, p. 7 5. in nam 0 

poles of the loadſtone, north or fourth.” ED Here . 


And when a word has been uſed in two or . conſider: 


_ ſenſes, and has made a great inroad for error uponlſiety of n. 
account, it is of good ſervice to drop one or two offi 


ture of 


ſenſes, and leave it only one remaining, and ' ally be ne 
other ſenſes or ideas to other words. So the mdliffilh where 
philoſophers, when they treat of the human ſoul, s in ti 
call it the mind or mens humana, and leave oy Mbipuity 
anima or toul to ſignify che pi 099.6 of life and n Nadlice w 

5 in mere animal bemgs. | Flanty of 
The poet juvenal has long ago given us a hint wüßte gratula 
: accuracy and diſtinction, When 2 he 15 9 of brutes andi er; 


In [ 2. f 


* 
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16 mundi communis conditor tis 
1 Jantum auimas; nobis animum guoque. 
Sat. Xvi. v. 124. 


mes concerning the definition of words, may be in 
be meaſure diſpenſed with; and that 1s, when ſtrong. 
1 rooted prejudice hath eſtabliſhed ſome favourite 


xd or phraſe, and long uſed it to expreſs ſome miſ- 
en notion, or to unite ſome inconſiſtent ideas; for 


$ en it is ſometimes much eaſier to lead the world into 
Truth by indulging their fondneſs for a phraſe, and by 
Wſigning and applying new ideas and notions to their 
Whnourite word; and this is much ſafer alſo than to a- 
fasten all their paſſions by rejecting both their old 
ereus, and phraſes and notions, and introducing all 
tre at once: therefore we continue to ſay, there is heat 


1 the fire, there is coldneſs in ice, rather than invent 
dle! 


hall Wee, to excite the ſenſations of heat or cold in us. For 


into clearer ideas with much more eaſe and ſucceſs, 
iohl 
con 
een! 
ning 
ning 


ed forms of ſpeech. 


eas. 


Wieuty by being affixed to ſome of thoſe ideas. This 


Panty of language. And for this reaſon I cannot but 


t of Mratulate our Engliſh tongue: that it has been abun- 
0 0 enriched with the tranitation of words from all. 
8 8 Suk. 


Fception. There is one caſe, wherein ſome 5 theſe 


jew words to expreſs the powers which are in fire or 


de ſame reaſon ſome words and phraſes which are leſs 
proper, may be continued in theology, while people are 


ban if an attempt were made to change all their be- 


In other caſes theſe logical. direftions howd 5 ” 
be obſerved, and different 1 Names afnxed to differ ent 


Here J cannot but take Gal. ion to remark; that it is 

| conſiderable advantage to any language to have a va- 
ey of new words introduced into it, that when in 
ure of time new objects and new ideas ariſe, there 
be new words and names aſſigned to them: and. 
a o where one ſingle name has ſuſtained two or three 
as in time paſt, theſe new words may remove the 


Nice would by degr ces take away part of the uncer- 
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the determination of the particular ſenſe in which 
word is uſed, is called the definition of the name, f 


Kellent uſe. 06 


kalſe. 
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become confuſed. A court lady, born and brei 
amongſt pomp and equipage, and the vain notions 
birth and quality, conſtantly joins and mixes al 
With the idea of herſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to fn wie 


= being; thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menii 


88 09e or, © MM pr 
| | «ants and the 


our neighbour nations, as well as from ancient lf deings q 
ges, and theſe words have been as it were cnfrandliſgy has ncv 
amongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek and Gat nothing 
names will ſignify Engliſh ideas, as well as wmf ral! 
PS 3 & ; | & naturally 
are anctently and intirely Engliſh. 


41 | Teer nature 


It may not be amifs to mention in this place, tiff; built of ft 


. child Wh 


. | | Lame doo! -maſte 
enumeration of the various ſenfes of an equivocal w Marys belo! 


is ſometimes called the divihon or diſtinction off 


: „ maſters or 
name; and for this purpoſe good dictionaries are did coats, « 


Tiherefore he 
Win) to the 


This diſtinction of the name or word is great 


ceſſary in argumentation or diſpute ; when a fal not a 1c 


argument is uſed, he that anſwers it diſtinguiſhsW not dreſſe 
ſeveral ſenſes of ſome word or phraſe in it, and ſhemfſ@kes ended 
what ſenſe it is true, and in what ſenſe it is as e It might 
wg eme co 
Neether mor 
I em, as in 
Jud conful 
unt of u 
Imke the 
Nah as a 
atyeer or 
ee pottec 
me more 
I grant 
be world 
unto the 1 
"A $ there is much confuſion introduced into . ts 
8 ideas, by the means of thoſe words to Mens to 
they are affixed, ſo the mingling our ideas with 


the e a o tt _—_ Wt ſearch 
other without caution is a farther occaſion whereby H limit 


n* gie 
hiltakes, 


SECT, IV. 


| Of the Definition of Wings. | 


ſential to her nature, and as it were neceſlary to! 


*. 


| 


bas never travelled beyond his own village, and has 
Sehen nothing but thatched houſes and his pariſh-church, 
W naturally led to imagine. that thatch belongs to the 
In nature of a houſe, and that muſt be a church which 


Naters or inſtructors. He has ſeen alſo ſoldiers with 
berefore he perſuades himſelf that theſe garbs are eſſen- 


Wk not dreſſed in red. It would. be well if all ſuch miſ- 
takes ended with childhood. . 5 


We lt might be alſo fubjoined, that our complex ideas 
become confuſed, not only by uniting or blending to- 


Neether more ſimple or ſingle ideas, than really belong to. 

dem, as in the inſtances juſt mentioned; but obſcurity 
ud confuſion ſometimes come upon our ideas alſo, for 

unt of uniting a ſufficient number of ſingle ideas to 
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* us and the loweſt rank of mankind, as another ſpecies 
i beings quite diſtinct from herſelf. A plough-boy, 


ka built of ſtone, and eſpecially if it has a ſpire upon it. 
child whoſe uncle has been exceſſive fond, and his 
Whool-maſter very ſevere, eaſily believes, that fondneſs 
os belongs to uncles, and that ſeverity is eſſential to 


Wn coats, or miniſters with long black gowns, and 


Wil to the characters, and that he is not a miniſter who 
s not a long black gown, nor can he be a ſoldier who 


Imke the complex one: ſo if 1 conceive of a leopard 
Folly as a ſpotted. beaſt, this does not diſtinguth it from 
atyeer or a lynx, nor from many dogs or horſes, which 


Ir ſpotted too; and therefore a leopard muſt have 
me more ideas added to complete and diſtinguiſh it. 
I grant that it is a large and free acquaintance with: _ 


4 tte world, a watchful obſervation. and diligent ſearch 


Ind the nature of things that muſt fully correct this 
kind of errors: the rules of logic are not ſufficient to 
pit: but yet the rules of logic may inſtruct us by what: 
Mans to diſtinguiſh one thing from a nother, and how 
Þ farch and mark out as far as may be, the contents- 
ad limits of the nature of diſtinct beings, and thus 
ta us great aſſiſtance towards the remedy of theſe 


to 
> wi 
ich e 
b 
. 
tiols | 
all F es, 


ol As the definition © 


| names frees us from that confu- 
60 Jon which words introduce, ſo the definition of things: 
nia IM, in ſome meaſure, guard us againſt that confuion: 

KH; be 


eſſence or nature agrees with them; and this is lf 
the general nature or genus in a definition: ſoif1 


8 of juice. 


; or (which is all one) the genus and the difference 
| theſe make up a definition. So the juice of a grape 
4 Juice preſſed from grapes, is the definition of wane, 


| what the IE of; a man is, we conſider firſt t the gen 


which mingled ideas have introduced: for as a ,oreral n 


tion of the name explains what any words means h een it ag 


definition of the thing . what is the nam ow, a f 
that thing. en we £0 

In order to form a definition of any thing we 0 differ 
put forth theſe three acts of the mind. E-cntation 
Fom 2 ſatu 
be thing. to. de defined Wl Mfc, and 
things that are moſt like to itſelf, and fee where dow, in tha 


leeting one 
exepreſents 


would define what wine is, firſt compare it with fie object | 
- things, like itſelf, as cyder, perry, &c. and you will by of theſ 
it agrees eſſentially with them in this, that it is ai ſtinguiſh | 


Wake up its 
Secondly, conſider the moſt remarkable and Prinz U theſe are 


attribute, property, or idea wherein this thing dice. The 
from thoſe other things that are moſt like it; andifffaion; and 


is its eſſential or ſpecific difference: ſo wine differs inde picture 
der and perry, and all other juices, in that it is prliſiſhan in pait 
from a grape. 
- which diſtinguiſhes it from other juices. 


This may be called its ſpecial mu Here it 1 


ens and | 
Ways be 
Ie differene 
The ne: 
e uſed in 


Thirdly, join the general and ſpecial nature togal 


So if I would define what winter is, J conſider Mud if 1 w. 
wherein it agrees with other things which are moſt Mich is t 
it, (viz.) ſummer, ſpring, autumn, and I find they Mud, whic! 
all ſeaſons of the year; therefore a ſeaſon of the yealſſuſtance, 1 
the genus. Then I obſerve wherein it differs fu ſubſt 
| theſe, and that is in the ſhortneſs of the days; for Ao remot 
this which does primarily diſtinguith it from other Hen w 
ſons; ; therefore this may be called its ſpecial natut ids, a | 
its difference, "Then. by joining theſe together maMinguiſh 
a definition. Winter is that. ſeaſon of the year when The ſpe 
"the days are ſhorteſt, I confeſs indeed this is buff Kinguiſh 
ruder definition of it; for to define it, as an accuilſmd rank 


aftronomer, I muſt limit the days, hours and minute| Tho \ 
- After the ſame manner if we would explain or def r 
C Uere; 


t 
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beneral nature of it, which is a repreſentation; and 
en it agrees with many other things, as a ſtatue, a 

o, a print, a verbal deſcription of a man, &c. 
When we conſider whercin it differs from theſe, and we 
kid it differs from a verbal deſcription in that it is a re- 
Neeentation to the eye and not to the ear: it differs 
Ton a ſtatue in that it is a repreſentation upon a flat 
arface, and not in a ſolid figure: it difiers from a ſha- 
bow, in that it is an abiding repreſentation and not a 
fecting one: it differs from a print or draught, becauſe 
repreſents the colours by paint as well as the ſhape of 


th ae object by delineation. Now ſo many or rather fo 
wil few of theſe ideas put together, as are juſt ſufficient to 
S a (Wiſtinouiſh a picture from all other repreſentations, 


Take up its eſtential difference or its ſpecial nature; and 
ll theſe are included in its being painted on a plain fur- 
wee, Then join this to the genus, which is a repreſen- 
ation; and thus you have the complete definition of 


n in paint upon a ſurface (or a plane) 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that when we ſpeak of the 
enus and difference as compoling a definition, it muſt 
Nous be underſtood that the neareſt genus and ſpeci- 
rec 88 
The next general nature or the neareſt genus muſt 


Tape 
de. Ie uſed in a definition, becauſe it includes all the reſt; 
der ſnd if 1 would define wine, 1 muſt ſay wine is a juice, 
10ſt l 


Much is the neareſt genus; and not ſay, wine is a li- 
ud, which is a remote general nature; or wine is a 
Wtance, which is yet more remote, for juice includes 
h ſubſtance and liquid. Beſides, neither of theſe 
#0 remote general natures would make any diſtinction 
een wine and a thouſand other ſubſtances or other 
ids, a remote genus leaves the thing too much un- 

The ſpecific difference is that primary attribute which 
s bulflinouiſhes each ſpecies from one another, while they 
ccunman ranked under the ſame general nature or genus, 
nut dough wine differs from other liquids in that it is the 


deli of a certain fruit, yet this is but a general or gene- 
gene alterence, for it does not diſtinguiſh wine from cyder 


he picture of a man, (viz.) it is the repreſentation of a 


or perry; ; the ſpecific difference of wine therefore. 
preſſure from the grape; as cyder is preſſed fromy 


92 $I 1061. Or, | tl . 


: and perry from pears. c _— 
In detmitions alſo we malt uſe the primary Attrj _" ot! 
that diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies or ſpecial nature, and] Joo - ſabſta 
attempt to define wine by its particular taſtes, or eine. 
or other properties, which are but ſecondary or of ese tw. 
quential, when its preſſure from the grape is the uh; "HON re 
_ obvious and primary diſtinction of it from al d Ee olafic 1 
| Juices. I confeſs in ſome caſes it is not ſo eafily i he uſec 
Which is the primary idea that diſtinguithes onet, #l 2d, or 
from another; and therefore ſome would as ſoon & 0 other, 
winter by the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, as by the ſhony e juice e 
of the days; though the ſhortneſs of the days is d be grape 
leſs the moſt juſt, primary and philoſophical differa tay put the 
| betwixt that and the other ſeaſons of the year, uf conſid 
Winter days are always ſhorteſt, but not always Nen it is 1 
_ coldeſt; I add alſo that the ſhortneſs of the days vl} 
cauſe of the coldneſs, but the cold 1 is na cauſe of pile III 
5 * 25 r the deſi 
| | : Wit thing d 
5 | Hence it 
— ere, but a 
| nd indeed 
ch of nan 
V ether of 
CT. V. Anti unleſs 
Hence 11 
 Wch cant 
2 of the 2 of the „mr. e thing, 
 Wenation 0 
ow not 
WHE ſpecial RE ofa good 8 are thek galleible 
8 Rule I. A definition muſt be univerſal d 15 
5 * call it adequate; that is, it muſt agree to al f exten ' 
particular ſpecies or individuals that are included u four fm 
the ſame idea; ſo the juice of a grape agrees to all lite blu 
per wines, Whether *, white, Free W We cat 
rence, &. | Nag, or: 
ö Ks, that 1 


kuf 
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pale II. It muſt be proper and peculiar to the thing 
Wed, and agree to that alone; for it is the very de- 
ok a definition effectually to diſtinguiſh one thing 
all others: ſo the juice of a grape agrees to no 
r ſabſtance, to no other liquid, to no other being 
Sit winc. ES | | | Bs 

| Theſe two rules being obſerved, will always render a 
nition reciprocal with the thing defined; which is 
Eolatic way of ſpeaking, to ſignify that the definition 

hay be uſed in any ſentence in the place of the thing 
Lined, or they may be mutually affirmed concerning 
other, or ſubſtituted in the room of each other; 
e juice of the grape is wine, or wine is the juice of 
te cape. And whereſover the word wine is uled, you 
put the juice of the grape inſtead of it, except when 
wu conſider wine rather as a word than a thing, or 
ſen it is mentioned in ſuch logical rules. EY 


| Rule III. A definition ought to be clear and plain; 
Er the deſign of it is to lead us into the knowledge of 
JyõVCwQ me 

E Hence it will follow, that the words uſed in a defini- 


m ought not to be doubtful, and equivocal, and ob- 


ne, but as plain and eaſy as the language will afford: 
Al indeed it is a general rule concerning the definition 
"th of names and things, that no word ſhould be uſed 
ether of them, which has any darkneſs or difficulty 
Ini unleſs it has been before explained of defined. 
hence it will follow alſo that there are many things 
Nach cannot well be defined either as to the name of 
thing, unleſs it be by ſynonymous words, or by a 
uon of the contrary idea, &c. for learned men 
tern not how to make them more evident or more 
1 Agible than the ideas which every man has gained 
be vulgar methods of teaching. Such are the ideas 
e vulgar methods of teaching. Such ai ideas 
atenſion, duration, thought, conſciouſneſs, and moſt 


d 
__ an Put a | 3 
b MF" 3 ue, red, cold, heat, ſweet, bitter, ſoure, &. 
e can fay of duration that it is a continuance in 
Ng, or a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay of conſciouſ- 
that it is as it were a feeling within ourſelves ; we 
3 ; may 


Rule | 


0 four ſimple ideas, and particularly ſenſible qualities, as 


__ qualttas congregans homogenea & ſegregans beterqy 


— . — 
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vherein it agrees with rhetoric, poeſy, arithmetic, il 


——r: SD TEEAO08 Py 
may ſay, heat is that which is not cold; or ſout i 
which is like vinegar; or we may point to the cen 
and ſay that is blue. Theſe are the vulgar meth 
teaching the definitions of names, or meaning of yy 

But there are ſome philoſophers, whoſe attempts ty 
fine theſe things learnedly, have wrapt up their id 
greater darkneſs, and expoſed themſelves to ridicyly 
contempt : as when they define heat, they fay, 


wer J. 


! object, rea 
wo grea! 
nd the COM 
bee and e 


. If we: 
ins defined 
jake any pa 
benlication Q 
vmous WOT 
_ | 


1. e. a quality gathering together tnings of the 
kind, and ſeparating things of a different kind 
they define white, a colour ariſing trom the prey 
of brightneſs: but every child knows hot and wk} 
better without theſe definitions. 
There are many other definitions given by then 
patetic philoſophers, which are very faulty by rea 
their obſcurity; as motion is defined by them the 
of a being in power, ſo far forth as it is in h 
Time is the meaſure or number of motion accortinfs 
paſt, preſent and future. The ſoul is the act of aj 
ganical natural body, having life in power; and kt 
others of the fame ſtamp. | Oro 


Rule IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed amoi Frog 
rules of definition, that it ſhould be ſhort, ſo that iN b 
have no tautology in it, nor any words ſuperfluou L 1 
cCognfeſs definitions ought to be expreſſed in as few i Mains 
as is conſiſtent with a clear and juſt explication d Ob 
nature of the thing defined, and a diſtinction of U 3 
all other things beſide: but it is of much more in nder 2 
tance, and far better, that a definition ſhould e 3 
clearly the ſubject we treat of, though the woe "ih 
many, than to leave obſcurities in the ſentence, by nd . 
fining it within too narrow limits. So in the deli E 25 
vazhich we have given of logic, that it is the art of Hon. * 
reaſon well in the ſearch after truth, and the com ere tc 
cation of it to others, it has indeed many words i. 
but it could not well be ſhorter. Art 1s. the 15 . 
ling, failing, building, &c. for all theſe are arts ref 
but the difference or ſpecial nature of it is drawn i 
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ü object; reaſon; from the at uſing it well, and from 
len. two great ends or deſigns, viz. the ſearch of truth, 


u the communication of it, nor can it be juſtly de- 


H ded and explained in fewer ideas. | 

ts to . | . £ We | 
i . If we add a fifth rule, it muſt be, that neither the 
cue defined, nor a mere ſynonymous name, ſhould 


ke any part of the definition, for this would be no 
Elication of the nature of the thing; and a ſyno- 
mous word at beſt could only be a definition of the 
Aue. | | 88 . | | = $ AY 
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he 
ind. 
eval 
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ea 

the A 
u 
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f a1 
Ih ervations concerning the Definition of Things, 


SECT. vi. 


"UE FFORE I part with this ſubjeg, I muſt propoſe 
uon Cveral obſervations which relate to the definition 

tres. 28 1 

7 It Obſerv. There is no need that in definitions we 


ad be confined to one fingle attribute or property, 
| order to expreſs the difference of the thing defined, 
L lometimes the eſſential difference conſiſts in two or 
ideas or attributes. So a grocer is a man who 
aud ſells ſugar and plumbs and ſpices for gain. A 


* MW is an engine with weights and wheels, that ſhews 
un bour of the day both by pointing and ſtriking : and 


as ere to define a repeating clock, I muſt add another 
he er, Viz. that it alſo repeats the hour. So that the 
ic nnd primary eſſential difference of ſome complex 
ts conſiſting in ſeveral diſtinct properties, cannot be 
un expreſſed without conjunctive particles of ſpeech. 


r 


A 


2 . — 
— . ͤ—ůuJ . ———— 2 — 
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merely by a defect of what others have; as if 10 

be defined a feat for a ſingle perſon with a back hy 
ing to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat for a ſingle perſon 
out a back; and a form is a ſeat for ſeveral pal 


is a want of conformity to the law of God; blink 
is a want of fight; a vagabond is a perſon withch 
home. Some ideas are negative, and their defini 
- ought to be fo too. „ 1 


finitions, and each of them equally juſt and good; 


part of a league. Eternal is that which ever wa; 
cver ſhall be; or it is, that which had no beginning 
ſhall have no end. * Man is uſuall defined a nig 
animal: but it may be much better to define hu 
| ſpirit united to an animal of ſuch a thape, or an a 


compoſed of ſuch an animal and a mind. 
41h Ubſerv. Where the eſſences of things are en 
and clearly diftintt from each other, there we nil 
more exact and accurate in the definitions of then 
Where their eſſences approach near to each othey 
definition is more difficult. A bird may be del 


of a full deſcription thereof all our definitions f 


Pa 

2d Obſerv. There is no need that definitions 

always be poſitive, for ſome things differ from g '4 __ 
g: but! 


een 2 bir 
which are F 
t define th 
This is ver 
kr product. 
at, which | 
of another, 
Ten them 


without a back: theſe are negative differences, Wy 


3d Obſcrv. Some things mav have two or mor} 775 I 
mile is the length of eight furlongs, or it is thef ted in tl 
of a, TY Jenble bou 
ft in indiv 
me have 
nearer to, 
fred natur 
middle of 

Mr green, 5 
hut near ti 
one anoths 
elours, nc 


th Obt 
g and nc 
bo genus f 
Nu individi 
Av eſſentia 
Nuufferences 
*The common definition of man, viz. a rata: ſo E 
nimal, is very faulty, 1. Eecauſe the animal is H and 


of ſuch a peculiar ſhape united to a ſpirit, orak 


tional; the rationality of man ariſes from the mne of 
which the animal is united. 2. Becauſe if a Wa Weſt 
ſhould be united to a horſe and make it a rational 
ing, ſurely this would not be a man: it is ey ident Wy” 
fore that the peculiar ſhape mult enter into the M 


tion of a man to render it juſt and perfect; for 


fective. 


R F: l 


Fahered animal with wings, a ſhip may be defined a 
N nee hollow building made to paſs over the ſea with 
but if you ak me to define a batt which is be- 
een a bird and a beaſt, or to define a barge and hoy, 
Which are between a boat and a ſhip, it is much harder 
Io define them, or to adjuſt the bounds of their eſſence. 
* This is very evident in all monſtrous births and irregu- 
05 Wl br productions of nature, as well as in many works of 
ung in, which partake ſo much of one ſpecies and fo much 
ith of another, that we cannot tell under which ſpecies to 
li nk them, or how to determine their ſpecitic diffe- 
Þ rence. „ a 3 5 
mont Erbe ſeveral ſpecies of beings are ſeldom preciſely li- 
10 Enited in the nature of things by any certain and unal- 
able bounds : the eſſences of many things do not con- 
* ſt in indiviſibili, or in one evident indiviſible point, as 
JF me have ĩmagined; but by various degrees they approach 
je [in 
m an 
ad 
n near the borders of the ſeveral arches they run into 
e mi 


0311 


Wig and not-being can never be defined, becauſe there is 


to genus tuperior to them; fo neither can ſingular ideas 
individuals be well defined, becauſe either they have 


I elfential differences from other individuals, or their 
 Akerences, are not known; and therefore individuals 


only to be deſcribed by their particular circumſtan- 
ations: ſo King George is diſtinguiſhed from all other 


is en and other kings, by deſcribing him as the firſt 


e mine of Great Britain of the houſe of Brunſwick; 
f a Wd Weſtminſter Hall is deſcribed by its ſituation and 


tion uſe, &c. | 


ent WE" That individual bodies can hardly have any eſſential 
he erence, at leaſt within the reach of our knowledge, 


for Wy be made thus to appear; Methuſelah, when he 


ns aue nine hundred and ſixty years old, and perhaps worn 
1 JFF dit 
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nearer to, or differ more from others that are of a kin- 
fred nature. So (as I have hinted before) in the very 
middle of each of the arches of a rainbow the colours 
Fil green, yellow, and red are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed ; 


ave another, ſo that you hardly know how to limit the : 
i hours, nor whether to call it red or yellow, green or 


= Obſerv. As the higheſt or chief genus's, viz. be- 


ys LO GCLIC:: Or; Pan har . 

out with age and weakneſs, was the ſame perſogff pues are 
when he was in his full vigour of manhood, or wig hape and 
he was an infant newly born; but how far wy N Ne must 
body the fame? who can tell whether there wa ferent, * 
fibre of his fleſh or his bones that continued the fff lection + 
throughout his whole life? or who can determine M gfervatior 
were thoſe fibres? the ſhip in which Sir Frances Dx is what NI 
ſailed round the world might be new built and rin g&fnitions. 
ſo often, that few of the ſame timbers remained; aff d the var 
who can ſay whether it muſt be called the fame ſhine ws ariſe fre 
no? and what is its eſſential difference? how ſhaluſ gon of the 
define Sir Frances Drake's ſhip, or make a definitiai ad ſnce 
Sg Ol II tt theſe 
Io this head belongs that moſt difficult queſaſ of definitic 
what is the principle of individuation ? or what z Here nc 
that makes any one thing the ſame as it was ſometnff yp of a m 
before? this is too large and laborious an inquingf properties, 

dwell upon it in this place: yet I cannot forbenſ farption ; 
mention this hint, viz. Since our own bodies tis com 
riſe at the laſt day for us to receive rewards or punilſf general na 
ments in them, there may be perhaps ſome ore 7th Ob 
fibres of each human body, ſome ſtamina vitæ, orp mays inch 
meval ſeed of life, which may remain unchanged throwfiealled, for 
all the ſtages of life, death, and the grave; theſe nf vord, and 
become the ſprings and principles of a reſurrectioꝶ i hut the de 
ſufficient to denominate it in the fame body. hu dude | 
there be any ſuch conſtant and vital atoms which H he ſaid 
tinguiſh every human body, they are known to K the cor 
„ in 
Fth Obſerv. Where we cannot find out the ellaſ@lin.tion 
or eſſential difference of any ſpecies or kinds of d Aential 
that we would define, we muſt content ourſelves M here a d; 
a collection of ſuch chief parts or properties of M d a del 
map beſt explain it fo far as it is known, and bel And h 


1 tinguiſh it fFom other things: ſo a marigold is a f Neral ſe 
which hath many long yellow leaves, round a little l elent p 


of ſceds in the mid?. with ſuch a peculiar ſtalk, &c. bertandi. 


1 if we voutd define filver, we ſay it is a white andl ate utt 
miete, next in weight to gold: if we would define tences 
I elder- tree, we might ſay it is one among the leſſer ti no fart 
' whoſe younger branches are ſoft and full of pity on 0 
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ſoa faves are jagged or indented, and of ſuch a particular 
rw ſpe, and it bears large cluſters of ſmall black bearries : 
va Wo ve mult define water, earth, ſtone, a lion, an eagle, a 
a af fpent, and the greateſt part of natural beings, by a 
e a collection of thoſe properties, which according to our 
ewe obſervation diſtinguiſh them from all other things. This 
Dad z what Mr Locke calls nominal eſſences, and nominal 


rell definitions. And indeed ſince the eſſential differencckcs 
d: off o the various natural beings or bodies round about 


ſhipgff ws ariſe from a peculiar ſhape, ſize, motion, and ſitua- 
hallyf ton of the ſmall particles of which they are compoſed, 
vont and fince we have no ſufficient method to inform us 
bat theſe are, we muſt be contented with fuch a ſort 
ſin of definition of the bodies they compoſe. >» 
v& Here note, that this ſort of definition, which is made 
aff wp of a mere collection of the moſt remarkable parts or 
in properties, is called an imperfect detinition or a de- 
© {iption ; whereas. the definition is called perfect, when 
tis compoſed of the eſſential difference, added to the 
Wencral nature or genus Le ES 
vt 7th Obſerv. The perfect definition, of any being al- 
[ways includes the definition of the name whereby it is 
alla, for it informs us of the ſenſe or meaning of that 
word, and ſhews us what idea that word is affixed to: 
hut the definition of the names does by no means in- 
Fende a perfect definition of the thing; for as we 
ue ſaid before, a mere ſynonymous word a negation 
cc the contrary, or the mention of any one or two diſ- 


Filing properties of the thing may be a ſufficient 
e ela kein tion of the name. Vet in thoſe caſes where the 
f bah elential difference or eſſence of a thing is unknown, 
ves uf here a definition of the name by the chief properties, 
of FA a deſcription of the thing are much the ſame. = 


bel And here I think it neceffary to take notice of one 


a on keneral ſentiment, that ſeems to run through that ex-, 
ttle U elent performance, Mr Locke's eſſay of human un- 
&e 


A Ertanding, and that is, © That the eſſences of things 
ue ſutterly unknown to us, and therefore all our pre- 
ef tences to diſtinguiſh the eſſences of things can reach 
Ter uu no farther than mere nominal eſſences; or a collec- 
h, i ton of ſuch properties as we know; to ſome af 
TCE which 
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« which we affix particular names, and others well gd the rel 
« dle up, ſeveral together, under one name: ang portance 
e all our attempts to rank beings into different A with the wc 
of ſpecies can reach no farther than to make It vith tl 
nominal ſpecies: and therefore our definition tis world, 
_ © things are but mere nominal deſcriptions or d may be pre 
e tions of the name.” = 8 Five a pe 
Now, that we may do juſtice to this great aum If the p 
we ought to conſider that he confines this ſort of A known to 
courſe only to the eſſence of ſimple ideas, and tf tits, gooc 
eſſence of ſubſtances, as appears evident in the fou ins witho 
and ſixth chapters of his third book; for he allow ii be conte 
names of mixed modes always to ſignify the tui Now tt: 
ſences of their ſpecies, chap. V. and he acknowlyyaces and 
artificial things to have real diſtinct ſpecies : and iu Hence and 
the diſtinCtion of their eſſences, there is generally{nake pert: 
_ confuſion and uncertainty than in natural, chay, ſ{ecnen 0 
Sect. 40, 41. though it muſt be confeſſed that he u Motion 
makes any diſtinction between the definition, of Na long 
name, and the definition of the thing, as chap, IV, Mie of on 
ſometimes the current of his difcouſe decries ¶Muit is the 
knowledge of effences in ſuch general terms, as mf the fun 
juſtly give occaſion to miſtake. uus by t 
It muſt be granted, that the eſſence of moſt of öl. 
ſimple ideas, and the greateſt part of particular mu fre of lar 
ſubſtances are much unknown to us; and thereforelt ul IS an | 
_ efſential difference of ſenſible qualities, and of thence of g 
rious kinds of bodies (as I have ſaid before) lie beyoniiſhulding 1; 
reach of our underſtandings : we know not what mia tie cou! 
the primary real inward diſtinctions between red, gad the ev: 
_ ſweet, ſour, &c. between wood iron, oil, ſtone, fire, ee ſides 
ter, fleſh, clay, in their general natures, nor do we kings. A 
what are the inward and prime diſtinctions betwern 
the particular kinds or ſpecies in the vegetable, auim 
mineral, metallic, or liquid world of things. See R; 
loſoph. eſſays. eff, xi. ſect It. Note. 
hut ſtill there is a very large field for the knowllr mor 
of the eſſences of things, and for the uſe of perſedaapeſs it 
finitions amongſt our complex ideas, the modal apps ſenſe 
ances and changes of nature, the works of art, the Md in 
ters of ſcience, and all the affairs of the civil the ma * di 


rl The Right Uſe of Reagon. I0T 
od the religious life : and indeed it is of much more: 
MF woortance to all mankind to have a better acquaintance 
i the works of art for their own livelihood and daily 
I with the affairs of morality for their behaviour in 
tis world, and with the matters of religion, that they 

ma be prepared for the world to come, than to be able 
Loge a perfect definition of the works of nature. 
ak f the particular eſſences of natural bodies are un- 
of boun to us, we may yet be good philoſophers, good 


oi ats, good neighbours, good ſubjects, and good chriſ- 
> fog uns without that knowledge, and we have juſt reaſon 


o be content. B HET ORD} . 
Now that the eſſences of ſome of the modal appear- 
des and changes in nature, as well as things of art, 
cence and morality are ſufficiently known to us to 
Inke perfect definitions of them, will appear by the 
beeimen of a few definitions of theſe things. 
Motion is a change of place. Swiftneſs is the paſſing 
oer a long ſpace in a thort time. A natural day is the 
time of one alternate revolution of light and darkneſs,” 
es Merit is the duration of twenty-four hours. An eclipſe 
as M the fun is a defect in the ſun's tranſmiſſion of light 
FO us by the moon interpoſing. * Snow is congealed 
our. * Hail is congealed rain. * An ifland is a. 
ee of land riſing above the ſurrounding water. An * 
ei is an elevated part of the earth, and a * grove is a. 
Nee of ground thick ſet with trees. An houſe is a 
Wilding made to dweil in. A cottage is a mean houſe 
ache country. A ſupper is that meal which we make 
n the evening. A triangle is a figure compoſed of 
Ne ſides, A gallon is a meaſure containing eight 
knits. A porter is a man who carries burdens for hire. 
* . . E e A king 


Vote, Iſland, hill, grove, are not deſigned here in- 
more remote and ſubſtantial natures (if I may ſo 
Nes it) or as the matter of them is earth; for in 
W enſe we know not their eſſence, but only as conſi- 
he tee in their modal appearances, whereby one part of 
e mas diſtinguiſhed from another. The fame may be. 
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things, and entered into long fruitleſs controverſie 
very ridiculous debates in the ſeveral ſciences about 
juſting the logical formalities of every definition: wie 


IIAVING dwelt ſo long upon the firſt rut Nie the | 


_ Par kur J. 
A king is the chief ruler in a kingdom. Veragh ge defriti 


the conformity of our words to our thoughts. dr and 


ouſneſs is an exceſſive love of money, or other wt ud rule 
fions. Killing is the taken away the life of an au ge of th 
Murder is the unlawful killing of a man. Rhea Al part 
the art of ſpeaking in a manner fit to perſuade, Nu an 01d 
philoſophy is the knowledge of the properties of by ghole anc 
and tne various effects of them, or it is the knoylgff je proper 
of the various appearances in nature, and their M == 
and logic is the art of uſing our reaſon well, &, 1. The 
Thus you ſee the eſſential differences of variowkff gf a thing 
ings may be known, and are borrowed from their qu the differc 
ties and properties, their cauſes, effects, objects, aquſ which bei 
ends, &c. and indeed as infinitely various as the H This has | 
. ces of things are, their definitions muſt needs have 2. The 
various forms. 5 7 called inte 


After all it muſt be confeſſed, that many lovia wp the wl 


and philoſophers in the former ages, have made chef th: 


great a buſtle about the exactneſs of their definition the tr 
þ units a 
therr diſce 
eeption, JL 


as that fort of wrangling is now grown very juſthy a pa 
temptible, ſince it is agreed that true learning aii i the c. 


knowledge of things depends much more upon aH dief and 
acquaintance with their various properties, cauſeꝭ ¶ Mon. 

fects, ſubject, object, ends and deſigns, than it does 3; The 

the formal and ſcholaſtic niceties of genus and dil tlually me 


my be be 

„„ fs Fu the ef] 

| — Pr conta 

Nees SECT. VII. Inumerſal; 

a complete Conception of Things. faubole ir 


direct our conceptions, and given an accoult bath rul 
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4 te definition both of names and things in order or gain 

I and diſtinct ideas, we make haſte now to the ſe- 
cond rule to guide your conceptions, and that 1s, con- 
ee of things completely in all their parts. | 
Al parts have a reference to ſome whole : now there 
$: n old diſtinction which logical writers make of a 
ole and its parts into four ſeveral kinds, and it may ; 
of be proper juſt to mention them here. | 


I. There is a r whole, when the eſſence 
# of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus and 
a the difference, i. e. the general and the ſpecial nature, 
uu which being joined together make up a definition. 
Ts has been the ſubject of the foregoing ſections. 


alld integral, when the ſeveral parts, which go to make 
gen yp the whole, are really diſtinct from one another, and 
& ach of them may ſubſiſt apart. So the head, the limbs 
| id the trunk are the integral parts of an animal body ; 13 
þ units are the integral parts of any large number; fo 
ther diſcourſes which J have written concerning per- 
ue ception, judgment, reaſoning and diſpoſition are the four 
Wo intepral parts of logic. This fort of parts goes to make 
Ip the completeneſs of any ſubject, and this is the 
a chef and — direct matter of our diſcourſe in this 
PT. 
z There is a ohyſical or eſſential whole, which is 
li mal made to ſignify and include only the two eſſential 
pats of man, body and ſoul: but I think the ſenſe of it 
u be better altered, or at leaſt enlarged, and ſo include 
ul the eſſential modes, attributes or properties which 
I contained in the comprehenſion of any idea. This 
el de the ſubject of diſcourſe under the third rule to 
ect our conceptions. = 
4 There is a logical whole, which. is alſo called x an 
merſal; and the parts of it are all the particular ideas 
AS hich this univerſal nature extends. So a genus is 


2. There is a mathematical whole which is better 


Þ'"hole in reſpect of the ſeveral ſpecies which are its 


fv. So the ſpecies is a whole, and all the individuals 
al d the parts of it. This ſhall be treated of i in the 
count ſack rule to guide our 0 + 

= At 


being with one ſingle view, as God ſees all thing 


more complete conception of the whole. So if I 
learn the nature of a watch, the workman takesj 
pieces and ſhews me the ſpring, the wheels, the al 
the pinions, the ballance, the dial-plate, the pointer i- 
| caſe, &c, and deſcribes each of theſe things to me aw 
together with their figures and their uſes. If I 
know what an animal is, the anatomiſt conſiders 
head, the trunk, the limbs, the bowels, apart, from ti 
other, and gives me diſtinct lectures upon each of the 
So a kingdom is divided into its ſeveral provincegMite art w 
book into its ſeveral. chapters; and any ſcieng 
divided according to the FA 
JJ 


or an enumeration of its ſeveral parts, that go to M 
poſe any whole idea, and to render it complete. Mind to 
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At preſent we conſider an idea as an intergal wile, 2s we 


and our ſecond rule dire:ts us to contemplate I rank, a 


its parts; but this can only refer to complex i ton. 
_ ſimple ideas have no parts. ben any 
72 = in order 
led a ſub 


= each 

ac may al 
- __ ds. 

Ins neceſſ⸗ 

| A a p, 0 con 

9 xtr ine by tl 

SECT, VIII. u Tc: 

Of Denton. ant #ho Rule of 4 ole, th 

Of Definition, and the Rules of it. þ _ 


Side comp 


UINCE our minds are narrow in their Capxitnhorable, th 


and cannot ſurvey the ſeveral parts of any com 


ks tranſpa 
are, nor w 


| The ſpe 
TO: 


once; therefore we muſt as it were take it to pi 
and conſider of the parts ſeparately, that we may h 


veral ſubjects of whigh 


This is what we properly call the diviſion of an H! 
which is an explication of the whole by its ſeveral pu 


I think when man is divided into body and ſoul, it . Rule. 
perly comes under this part of the doctrine of ing and | 


| div 0 
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An as well as when the mere body is divided into 
i trunk, and limbs: this diviſion is ſometimes cal- 
Iden tition. | 5 | Le | 
hen any of the parts of any idea are yet farther di- 
un order to a clear explication of the whole, this 
led a ſubdiviſion ; as when a year is divided into 
Fs, each month into days, and each day into hours, 
Si may alſo be farther ſubdivided into minutes and 
Ins neceſſary in order to the full explication of any 
Pn to conſider each part, and the properties of it, 
Fina by itſelf, as well as in its relation to the whole: 
tere are many properties that belong to the ſeveral 
Pol a being, which cannot properly be aſcribed to 
ole, though theſe properties may fit each part for 
Ppoper ſtation, and as it ſtands in that relation to the 
"Side complex being: as in a houſe, the doors are 
able, the rooms ſquare, the cielings white. the win= 
$tranſparent, yet the houſe is neither moveable, nor 
we, nor white, nor tranſparent. 5 


e The ſpecial rules of a good diviſion are theſe. 


Rule. Each part ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than 
ole, but all the parts taken oollectively (or toge- 
muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the whole. 
ore in diſcourſing of a tree you divide it into the 
"gang and leaves, it is an imperfect diviſion, becauſe the 
Nad the branches are needful to make up the whole. 
Nee would be ill divided into apprehenſion, judg- 
2 and reaſoning for method is a conſiderable part 
e art which teaches us to uſe our reaſon right, and 
by no means be ommitted. | | 
Ton this account, in every diviſion wherein we de- 
perfect exactneſs, it is neceſſary to examine the 
idea with diligence, leſt vie omit any part of it 
wh want of care; though in ſome caſes it is not 
cane, and in others it is not neceſſary, that we ſhould 

—_—H minute parts 

Rule. In all diviſions we ſhould firſt conſider the | 
ogy and more immediate parts of the ſubject, _ 27 
us | ORE. /- 
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firſt into ſtreets, and lanes, and fields, but it a 
firſt divided into provinces or counties, then thoſe 
ties may be divided into towns, villages, fields, N 
. towns into ſtreets and lanes. He 


_ oppoſite, i. e. one part ought not to contain 20 
It would be a ridiculous diviſion of an animal imo 


Yet here it mult be noted, that ſometimes thei 
jects of any treatiſe, or the objects of any pany 
: , nope be properly and neceſſarily ſo divide 
the ſecond may include the firſt, and the third maj 
_ clude the firſt and ſecond, without offending againlt 

rule, becauſe in the ſecond or following parts df 
ſcience or diſcourſe, theſe objects are not confided 
the ſame manner as in the firſt; as for inſtance, ga 

try divides its objects into lines, ſurfaces and if 
no though a line be contained in a ſurface, or af 
yet it is not conſidered in a ſurface, ſeparate andi 
or as a mere line, as it is in the firſt part of peond 


though ideas or conceptions are contained in tit 

_ lowing parts of logic, yet they are not there tre 
as ſeparate ideas, which are the proper ſubjedt d 
firſt part. 1 33 


out neceſſity; for it is better many times to diſtny 
more parts at once if the ſubject will bear it, Wl 
mince the diſcourſe by exceſſive dividing and fubl 
ing. It is preferable therefore in a treatiſe of ol 
phy to ſay, that in a city we will confider its u 
gates, its buildings, its ſtreets, and lanes, than tol 
it formally firſt into the encompaſſing and the al 
paſſed parts; the encompaſſing parts are the wal 
gates; the encompaſſed part includes the ways 


|! N I. 
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divide it at once into the more minute and remqte, 
It would by no means be proper to divide a. ku 


3 Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diviſion oughty 


limbs, body, and brain, for the brains are containd| 
the head. | 


which treats of lines. So logic is rightly dividd| 
conception, judgment, reaſoning, and method. | 


conſiſt of the foundations and the ſuperſtructurg® Ma haſ 
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Too great a number of ſubdiviſions has been affected 
eme perſons in ſermons, treatiſes, inſtructions, XC. 
der pretence of greater accuracy : but this fort of ſub- 
we hath often given great confuſion to the under- 
ung, and ſometimes more difficulty to the memory. 
F. the caſes it is only a good judgment can determine 

I ſubdiviſions are needful. „„ . 

F ; Rule. Divide every ſubject according to the ſpe- 
Shildon you have in view. One and the fame idea 
dect may be divided in very different manners, ac- 
ing to the different purpoſes we have in diſcourſing 


$ teen So if a printer were to conſider the ſeveral parts 

nia book, he muſt divide it into ſheets, the ſheets into 
ded Wars, the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. 
d myſut a grammarian divides a book into periods ſentences 


Wd words or parts of ſpeech, as noun, pronoun, verb, 
ce, A logician conſiders a book as divided into chap- 
ders ſections, arguments, propoſitions, ideas; and with 
ar belp of ontology, he divides the propoſitions into 
ec, object, property, relation, action, paſſion, 
Wale, effect, Kc. Put it would be very ridiculous for a 
tric to divide a book into ſheets, pages, and lines; 
Wt fora printer to diyide it into nouns and pronouns, or 
Wi propoſitions, ideas, properties or cauſes. 
Rule. In all your diviſions obſerve with greateſt ex- 
es the nature of things. And here i am conftrain- 
oo make a ſubdiviſion of this rule into two very ne- 

Wir) particulars. Te ed eh OR i Sh Fa 
. Let the parts of your diviſion be ſuch as are 
per diſtinguiſhed in nature. Do not divide aſun- 
thoſe parts of the idea which are intimately united 
ure, nor unite thoſe things into one part which 
r has evidently disjoined : this would be very im- 
Oper in treating of an animal body, to divide it into 
Iluperior and inferior halves: for it would be hard to 
Non much belongs by nature to the inferior half, and 
much to the ſuperior. Much more improper 
Nadit be ſtill to divide the animal into the right-hand 
ind left-hand parts, which would bring greater con- 
mn. This would be as unnatural as a man who ſhould 
ea haſel-nut in halves through the huſk, the e 
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ties of his creatures, nor is there any uniform @ 
art or ſcience; yet ſome perſons have diſturbed th 
of dichotomies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, &e, 


deſign which you have in view, always determine 
number of parts into which you divide it. 


__ ance with things. | 


Of a compreben/ive 


= HE third rule to dire& our conception 
Ius to conceive of things comprehenſively. Wh conc 
we mult ſurvey an object in all its parts to ut are 
complete idea of it, fo we muſt conſider it in ſk oppo 
modes, attributes, properties, and relations, in a 
abtain a comprehenſive conception of it. s. 


5 


and the kernel, at once, and ſay a nut is dividy; Lhe cor 


theſe two parts; whereas nature leads plainly y ber the « 
threefold diſtinction of huik, ſhell and kernel, I modes 
( 2.) Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, u qr word i 
certain number of parts in your diviſion of things; ous 00 
we know of no ſuch certain number of parts wars: 


God the creator has oblerved in forming all thew - ne 
maſon as t 
md: ſcant y 
o conſide 
neither cat 
3 1 | Fanbutes 

the nature of the ſubject, conſidered together wf nder t. 


(us appear 
a AN % enmot at 
After all, it muſt be confeſſed that an intimate M ur take 


ledge of things, and a judicious obſervation will liq them, : 


mined number of parts in the various ſubjects of u 


der of nature, and abuſed their readers by an affedy 


the buſineſs of diviſion, as well as of definition, fad thus f 
than too nice and curious an attention to the M q esch fic 


formalities of logical writers, without a real auf in ord; 
% «© 
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fue comprehenſion of an idea, as it was explained 
wer the doctrine of univerfals, includes only the eſſen- 
Ii modes or attributes of that idea; but in this place 


„be word is taken in a larger ſenſe, and implies alſo the 
ing;@grous occaſional properties, accidental modes and re- 
ts v go; | | 5 


bons.“ 


the The neceſſity of this rule is founded upon the ſame 
Mm bon as the former, viz. That our minds are narrow 
of ad ſcenty in their capacities, and as they are not able 


0 confider all the parts of a complex idea at once, fo 
Whether can they at once contemplate all the different 
Junbutes and circumitances of it:, we muſt therefore 
under things ſucceſſively and gradually in their vari- 
Tues appearances and circumſtances : as our natural eye 
 #Fanot at once behold the fix ſides of a dye or cube, 
ate uuf hor take cognizance of all the points that are marked 
"ll die them, and therefore we turn up the ſides ſucceſſively, 
jon, uf ad thus ſurvey and number the points that are marked 
the nch each fide, that we may know the whole. 5 
aaa In order to a comprehenſive view of any idea we 
It firſt conſider, whether the object of it has an exiſ- 
inte as well as an eſſence; whether it be a ſimple or 
anplex idea; whether it be a ſubſtance or a mode: if 
Fitbea ſubſtance, then we muſt enquire what are the 
_ Fefential modes of it, which are neceſſary to its nature, 
Ia what are thoſe properties or accidents of it, which 
Ping to it occaſionally, or as it is placed in ſome par- 
Finkr circumſtances : we muſt view it in its internal 
a and obſolute modes, and obſerve it in thoſe various 
Tatemal relations in which it ſtands to other beings : 
ad of e muit conſider in its powers and capacities either to 
goo luffer ; we muſt trace it up to its various cauſes, 
ether ſupreme or ſubordinate, We muſt deſcend to 
Ui variety of its effects, and take notice of its ſeveral 
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MS and defigns which are to be attained by it. We 
ely. Wit conceive of it as it is either an object or a ſubject ; 


o wut are the things that are a kin to it, and what are 
tins | 


in T 


known both by their contrary and their kindred 
2 Fp 


Wt oppoſites or contraries of it; for many things are 
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ſpirits, 
and intricate tri! des, and ſome of their writings nl 
been fruitful of names without ideas, Which hath dt 
much injury to the ſacred ſtudy of divinity. Upon 
account many of the moderns have mo? unjuſtly as 
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If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere mode, we ny 
inquire whether it belongs to ſpirits or bodies; whethy 
it be a phyſical or mor al mode: if moral, then we 
conſider its relation to God, to our ſelves, to our nag 


Hours; its reference to thislife, or the life to come, If 
be a virtue, we munt {2ek what are the principles gf; 


what are the rules of it, what are the tendencies of: t 
and what are the falſe virtues that counterfeit it, wy 
what are the real vices that oppoſe it, what are the ey; 
which attend the neglect of it, what are the rewardsg 
the practice of it both here and hereafter. 
If the ſubject be hiſtorical or a matter of fp 
may then inquire whetaer the a-tion was done at 


whether it was done in ſuch a manner, or by ſuch pe 
ſons as is reported; at what time it was done; in whe 


place; by what motive, and for what deſign ; whaty 
the evidence of the fat; who are the wine whe 


is their character and credibility ; what ſigns there af 


of ſuch a fact; what concurrent teſtimonies which my 


cither ſupport the truth of it, or render it doubtful, 


In order to make due inquiries into all theſe w 


It treats of being in its moſt general mau 
and of all its affe ions and relations. I confeſs thed 


popiſh ſchoolmen have mingled a number of uſeleſs kb 


tleties with this ſcience ; they have exhauſted their on 
and the ſpirits of their readers in many labonow 


doned the whole ſcience at once, and thrown al 


dance of contempt and raillery upon the very named 
metaphyſics; but this contempt and cenſure is very 


Te>ſonable, . this ſcience ſeparated from ſome Ari 
telian fooleries and ſcholaſtic ſubtleties, is ſo nel 
to a diſtinct 3 ſolid i agment, and wut! als 
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many other particu'ars which go towards the comple 
and comprehenſive idea of any being, the ſeience oof 
tology is exccecding neceſſary, This is what was volt 
be called the firſt part of met aphyſics in the peripattt 
ſchools. 
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$a part of logic, and not without reaſon. And thoſe 
bo utterly deſpiſe and ridicule it, either betray their 
un ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed to make their Wir. 
nd banter a refuge and excuſe tor their own lazineſs, 
Yet thus much 1 would add, that the late writers of 
mtology are generally the belt on this account, becauſe 
they have left out much of the ancient jargon, See the 


CC 


1 


L W. ä ** 
Here let it be noted that it is neither uſeful, neceſ- 
fry, or poliible to run through all the modes, circum- 


ances, and relations of every ſubject we take in hand; 
hut in ontology we enumerate a great variety of them, 
that ſo a judicious mind may chooſe what are thoſe cir- 

amſtances, relations and properties of any ſubject, 
which are moſt neceſſary to the preſent deſign of him 


that ſpeaks or writes, either to explain, to illuſtrate, or 
to prove the point. 5 | = 

As we arrive at the complete knowledge of an idea 
nal its parts, by that act of the mind which is called 


| tifion, fo we come to a comprehenfive conception of 


athing in its ſeveral properties and relations, by that 
x of the mind which is called abſtraction, i. e. we 


ender each ſingle relation or property of the ſubject 


done, and thus we do as it were withdraw and ſeparate 


tin our minds both from the ſubject itſelt, as well as 
tom other properties and relations, in order to make 
tuller obſervation of it. 5 
This act of abſtraction is 
pecitive or negative. 


er a mode, without conſidering its ſubſtance and ſub- 


Wother, which may alſo exiſt without it; as when we 


+ 


cave Of a ſubject without conceiving of its acciden- 


dent without thinking of another. 
Rading or writing, without the expreſs idea of fome 
wn, this is precitive abſtraction; or if I think 


2 


IE 


rief ſcheme of ontology in the philoſophical eſſays by 


foid to be two-fold, either 


*Frecfive abitraction is when we conſider thoſe things 
Fart which cannot really exiſt apart; as when we con- 


ch or one effential mode without another. Negative 
diraction is when we confider one thing ſeparate from 
modes or relations; or when we conceive of one ac- 
If I think of 


of the 


—— 


212. 


attraction of iron, without the expreſs idea of ſome | 
ticular magnetic body. 
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But when I think of an 
without an idea of its ſharpneſs, this is negative ab! 
tion; and it is the fame when I think of its ſhancs 


Without conſidering its length. 
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SECT. x. 


8 the conpleteneſs of an idea, refers to the fm 
parts that compoſe it, and the comprehenluf 


of an idea includes various properties, ſo the exteniaf 
pf an idea denotes the various forts or kinds of ben 
to which the ſame idea belongs: and if we wouldtf 
fully acquainted with a ſubject we muſt obſerve, 
I his fourth rule to direct our conceptions, viz. Cu 
ceive of things in all their extenſion, i. e. we muſt fen 
out the various ſpecies or ſpecial natures which a 
contained under it as a genus or general nature. 
we would know the nature of an animal perfedly,nf 
muſt take cognizance of beaſts, birds, fiſhes and inſe 
as well as men, all which are contained under | 
general nature and name of animal. 
As an integral whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſem 
parts by diviſion, fo the word diſtribution is moſt pi 
perly uſed when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole . 
its ſeveral kinds of ſpecies: and perhaps it had df 
better if this word had been always confined to this 
niůfication, though it muſt be confeſſed, that we 5 


gquently ſpeak of the diviſion of an idea into its {it 
Finds, as well as into ſeveral parts. — — 
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mn | The rules of a good diſtribution are much the ſame 
ne ih those which we have before applied to diviſion, 
abt, mch may be juſt repeated again in the briefeſt manner, 
has "order to give examples to them. 8 


II Rule. Each part ſingly taken muſt contain leis than 
Ie whole, but all the parts taken collectively or to- 
aer, muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the 
ole; or as logicians ſometimes expreſs it, the parts 
Ii the diviſion ought to exhauſt the whole thing which 
Ichided. So medicine is juſtly diſtributed into pro- 
fact, or the art of perierving health; and therapeu- 
i, or the art of reſtoring health; for there is no other 
rt of medicine beſides theſe two. But men are not 
Il ditributed into tall or ſhort, for there are ſome of 
Vande ſtature .. 555 
[ Rule, In all diſtributions we ſhould firſt conſider 
te hrger and mo1e immediate kinds of ſpecies, or ranks 
e fern of being, and not divide a thing at once into the more 
ehen ninute and remote. A genus ſhould not at once be 
lena divided into individuals, or even into the loweſt ſpecies, 
beg it there be a ſpecies ſuperior. Thus it would be ver 
voudug proper to d:vide animal into trout, lobſter, eel, dog, 
» Pn eagle, dove, worm and buttertiy, for theſe are in- 
2. CF ror kinds; whereas animal ought firſt to be diſtribut- 
ft kan & into man, beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect ; and then beaſt 
hich uf loud be dittributed into dog, bear, &c. bird into eagle, 
ture, I bre, &c. fith into trout, eel, lobiter, cc. 
WI It is irregular alſo to join any inferior ſpecies in the 
d inch ine rank or order with the ſuperior ; as if we would 
der WF Winuiſh animals into birds, bears and oiſters, &c. It 
aa be a ridiculous diftribution;. ou on, 
ts ſea Ill. Rule. he ſeveral parts of a diſtribution ought to 
nolt u ke oppoſite ; that is, one ſpecies or claſs of beings in the 
hole WF ine rank of diviſion ought not to contain or include 
ad b8F nother; ſo men ought not to be divided into the rich, 
this f de poor, the learned, and the tall; for poor men may 
= te both learned and tall, and ſo may the rich. ; 
ts ſe But it will be objected, are not animated bodies 
hy diſtributed into vegetative and animal, or (as. 
Ne e uſually called) ſenſitive? now the ſenſitive con- 
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V. Rule. Diſtribute every ſubject according to dificulty 1 
ſpecial deſign you have in view, ſo far as is neceſlmyſf ulation o 
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tains the vegetative nature in it, for animals gu jad we r 


well as plants. I anſwer, that in this and all fn ginovilt 


tributions, the word vegetative ſignifies merely yy 32 ſtatu 


tive: and in this ſenſe vegetative will be ſufficientyal ad any. 
poſite to animal, for it cannot be ſaid of an aninm iy cording tc 


it contains mere vegetation in the idea of it. I mind! 
IV. Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too num ab we re 


without neceſſity; therefore I think quantity is I d their 1 


diſtinguiſhed at once into a line, a ſurface, and aff Age, 


than to fay as Ramus does, that quantity is chal} ter ſubj 
g lined; and a thing lined is eitherakf ge folid x 
t is al 


uſeful to your preſent inquiry. Thus a politician huming v 


tributes mankind according to their civil characters u concave 
the rulers and the ruled: and a phyſician divides thaff ton of t 
into the ſick or the healthy; but a divine diſtnbaf (d given 
them into Turks, Heathens, Jews, or Chriſtians. Þ fdes, Hi 


Adly int 


HANere note, that it is a very uſeleſs thing to diſbuſ lee of tl 
any idea into ſuch kinds or members as have not lt mig} 
ferent properties to be ſpoken of; as it is mere ting tres giv: 
to divide right angles into ſuch whoſe legs are equal uf negra! w. 
whoſe legs are 
they have no different properties. 


gs are unequal, ſor as to the mere right m when 1 
____ Jmbitedir 

VI. Rule. In all your diſtributions obſerve the whe is thi 
ture of things with great exactneſs; and do not alt ad prope! 


any particular form of diſtribution, as ſome perſons f a fil 
done, by dividing every genus into two ſpecies, or n man; 
three ſpecies; whereas nature is infinitely various, Whficies, or 
Schuman affairs and human ſciences have as gret Me ca: 
variety, nor is there any one form of diſtribution ty par 
will exactly ſuit with all ſubjects. — 5 


pern! ipe 
Ae breaft, 
＋ W the I 


Note, it is to this doctrine of diſtribution of 2 f 


into its ſeveral ſpecies, we muſt alſo refer the diftubwatier pa 
tion of a cauſe according to its ſeveral effects, as eu This 1 
medicines are heating, ſome are cooling; or an ef, or p 


when it is diſtinguiſhed by its cauſes, as faith is ett Mefear ot 


built upon divine teſtimony or human, It 9 cm 3 
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mow} lead we refer particular artificial bodies, when they are 
fugh gfngvithed according to the matter they are made of, 
wal $2 ſtatue is either of braſs, of marble, or wood, &c. 
ently, ad any other beings, when they are diftinguiſhed ac- 
imi u carding to their end and deſign, as the furniture of body 
Is mind is either for ornament or uſe. To this head 
umem aþ we refer Abjects when they are divided according 
is eff their modes or accidents; as men are either me 
dafl gate, or ſad; and modes, when they are divided by 
elbe ther ſubjects, as diſtempers belong to the fluids, or to 
er att de ſolid parts of the animal. . 
I is allo to this place we reduce the propoſals of a 
g to off dificulty under its various caſes, whether it be in ſpe- 
cel mulation or practice: as to ſhew the reaſon of ſun- beams 
icing buning wood, whether it be done by a convex glaſs or 
ers in aconcave; or to ſhew the conſtruction and menſura- 
des thaf ton of triangles, whether you have two angles and a 
iftnbut de given, or two ſides and an angle, or only three 
ns. ids, Here it is neceſſary to diftribute or divide a dif- 
betty into all its caſes, in order to gain a perfect know- _ 
diſttbaf ledge of the ſubject you contemplate, _ „„ 
e no n might be obſerved here, that logicians have ſome- 
re ting times given a mark or ſign to diſtinguiſh when it is an 
qual, n negra whole, that is divided into its parts or members, 


gut uz u when it is a genus, an univerſal whole, that is diſ- 
___ Finted into its ſpecies and individuals. The rule they 


> the whe is this: whenſoever the whole idea can be directly 

not af a properly affirmed of each part, as a bird is an ani- 

ſons hu mi; a fiſh is an animal; Bucephalus is a horſe ; Peter 

s, OH man; then it is a diſtribution of a genus into its 
10us, WEfecies, or a ipecies into its individuals: but when the 
gen une cannot be thus directly affirmed concerning 

tion dufte part, then it is a diviſion of an integral into its 
Pu ſpecies or members; as we cannot ſay the head, 

1 le breaſt, the hand, or the foot is an animal, but we 
fa pena the head is a part of the animal, and the foot is 
_zT wc nr 
as fen This rule may hold true generally in corporeal be- 
an eff or perhaps in all ſubſtances: but when we ſay 
is eier tar of God is wiſdom, and fo is human civility: 
he Am is true learning, and fo is philoſophy : to exe- 

2 | N . ute 


„„ TTT 
2 „ * G 5 


——— —— A 


heap, but diſpoſe our ideas in ſome certain meh, 


cute a murderer is juſtice, and to fave and deen ul, follow t 
innocent is juſtice too: in theſe caſes it is not ſo alt be £1 
determined, whether an integral whole be divided « i 

its parts, or an univerſal into its ſpecies : for the fy] Cone 


God may be called either one part, or one kind qui fubject 


dom : criticiſm 1s one part, or one kind of leg] 2 Surv 
and the execution of a murderer may be called a hayfhjec, bet 


_ of juſtice as well as part of it. Nor indeed is it a he particul 
ter of great importance to determine this controyerk, 
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SECT. XI. 


Note, I 
don v 

IE laſt rule to direct our conceptions is, thtnhlute n 
- ithould rank and place them in a proper metſeother x 


an orderly Conception of Things, 5 


and juſt order. This is of neceſſary uſe to profil many 
_ confuſion; for as a trader who never places his gu ly aff 
in his ſhop or warehouſe in a regular order, nor Me a n 


the accounts of his buying and ſelling, paying ah natu 


S 


ceiving in a juſt method, is in utmoſt, danger of pam the 
ing all his affairs into confuſion and ruin; fo a ful 
who is in the ſearch of truth, or an author or tad 


rand di 
wunt ©! 


Wee, leſt-1 
1 


who communicates knowledge to others, will 
much obitruct his deſign, and confound his ownw 
or the mind of his hearers, unleſs he range his ide! 
juſt order. on 3 
If we would therefore become ſucceſsful lean 
teachers, we mult not conceive of things in a confi 


which may be moſt eaſy and uſeful both for the u 
ſtanding and memory; and be ſure as much as m E. 
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f 1 
t fo a 


\ follow the nature of things, for which many rules 
wht be given, VIZ. 


ided iy 

W 1 Conceive as much as you can of the eſſentials of 
ad of xa ſubject; before you conſider its accidentals. 
mil Survey firſt the general parts and properties of any 


1 a ſhawl 1 before you extend your thoughts to diſcourſe of 
it a ny ke particular kind or ſpecies of it. 
rover, þ 4, Contemplate things firſt in their own Ampie n na- 
Is and afterwards view them in compoſition with 
ier things ; unleſs it be your preſent purpoſe to take 
| \ompound being to pieces, in order to find out or to 
ſs the nature of it by ſearching and diſcovering of 

Jun ſimples it is compoſed. 
4. Conſider the abſolute modes or affections of any 

hits as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to conſider it 

rarely, or to furvey the various: relations in which it 
ends to other beings, &c. 


Vor, Theſe rules chiefly belong to the method of 1 in- 
Lundin which the learned call ſunthetie. 
But in the regulation of our ideas there is Cdn an : 
lute neceſſity that we fhould place them in this or 
er meu te oer particular method: it is poſſible in ſome caſes _ 
0 preiviat many methods may be equally. good, that is, may 
nis gu 3 the underſtanding and the memory: to 
nor vane a method exquiſitely accurate, according to the 
g 0088 nature of things, and to maintain this accuracy 
"rink is Ji the beginning to the end of a treatiſe, is a ouſt 
) 2 fuhr te and difficult thing, if not. impoſſible. But a larger 
Yr tent of method would be very improper in this 
will i ke. leſt we. anticipate what N to the fourth part 
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them practically in one view. 


| of the mind. 


muſt define both the name and the thing. 


not here to underſtand the word paſſion in its 
and moſt limited ſenſe, as it ſignifies merely an 
fury; nor do we take it in its molt extenſive "hi 
cal ſenſe, for the ſuſtaining the action of an agent;| 
in the more limited philoſophical ſenſe, paſſions in 
the various affections of the mind, ſuch as adm 
love or hatred; this is the definition of the name 


defined a ſenſation of ſome ſpecial commotion in: 


nature, occaſioned by the mind's Percepaing o 
object ſuited to excite that COmmotion.* Her 


treatiſe of the paſſions, wherein I have fo ft f 
from this definition as to call them ſenſible commil 


the mind's perception of the objects, &c, I manly 
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ns or gen 
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_ SECT. XII. 


Q's perct 

E Hs Ru! es 1 Conception exemplified. at I 

* po, all a 

TT may be uſeful hare: to give A ſpecimen of ei xo 
ſpecial rules to direct our conceptions, which 3 pro 

5 dern the ſubject of this long chapter, and Was yp its 


le foregoir 
merties th 
Jos to all 
at conitan 
iſt, To gain a "len and diſtin 1 of naſſ . 
Tel ends 
To begin with the definition of the name; mi For 
dance 0 
tte of trial 
tof our! 
ling tc 
ay, W. 
It, Which 


Suppoſe the theme of our diſcouſe were the od 


We proceed to the definition of the thing, pal F 


| kr to 1 u 
ol de: 
than 
Nl nat! 
NS a ſe 
ce the 
ſe to all 
of our whole nature, both ſoul and body, occalait 


* Since this was ; written, 1 have oubliſhed ab 


Lor general nature of paſſion is a ſenfation of ſome 
FE: commotion in animal nature; and herein it 
"with hunger, thirſt, pain, &c. The eſſential dif- 
dee of it is, that this commotion ariſes from a 
Pet or perception of the mind, and hereby it is diſ- 
Luhed from hunger, thirſt, or pain. | 


Ees perception of ſome object. (2.) The conſe- 


„ Er ruffle or ſpecial commotions of the nerves, and 
Fa and animal ſpirits. And (3.) The ſenſation of 
inward COMMOtION, - 
ofthe xy, We muſt conſider it comprehenſively in its 


E foregoing heads. Some of the moſt conſiderable 
Wmertics that remam are theſe, viz. That paſſion be- 
Fs to all mankind in ereater or leſſer degrees: it is 
IL conſtantly preſent with us, but upon ſome certain 


Widance of what is hurtful: it is very proper for our 


Wording to rules of virture and religion, &c. 


5 Which is called an extenſive conception of it. If 


9 


hed al 
) far fl 
-ommdl 
»Ca(;ond 
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= FAG muſt conceive of it completely, or ſurvey 
&ireral parts that compoſe it. Theſe are (I.) The 


nous properties. The moſt eſſential attributes that 
e up its nature has been already mentioned under 


ions: it is appointed by our creator for various 
til ends and purpoſes, viz. to give us vigour in the 
nut of what is good and agreeable to. us, or in the 


ke of trial in this world: It is not utterly to be rooted 
Nef our nature, but to be moderated and governed 


ily, We muſt take cognizance of the various kinds 


the 


ion in the deſcription of the paſſions in that book, 
to include in a more explicite manner the paſ- 
Pvt defire and averſion which are acts of volition 
than ſenſations. Yet fince ſome commotions of 
A nature attend all the paſſions, and ſince there is 
as a ſenſation of theſe commotions, I ſhall not 

Pc the definition I have written here: for this will 
o all the paſſions whether they include any act of 
n or not: nor indeed is the matter of any great 
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the object which the mind perceives be NG 
mon, it excites the paſſion of admiration: if the q 
appear agreeable it raiſes love: if the agreeable g 


be preſent and poſſeſſed, it is the paſſion of joy: jy 


in general hatred or averfion; if it be abſent and yy 
are in danger of it, it raiſes our fear: if it be pref 
is forrow and ſadneſs. &C. 


_ compoſe a treatiſe on this ſubject muſt be phat 
their proper order: a flight ſpecimen of which isak 
| bited in this ſhort account of paſſion, and whichk 
admirable author Deſcartes has treated of at lay 
though, for want of ſufficient experiments and cim 
tions in natural philoſophy, there are ſome few miſt 


ergy og CH — — od — 


repreſent its excellencies (ſo far as we have gol 
general hints of its chick deſign and uſe, as wels 

a. various compariſon of it to thoſe inſtruments 
mankind have invented op their ſeveral conven 
and improvements: 


oeiving faculty, but only to direct and aſſiſt u 
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SECT. xII. . ; - 


be abſent and attainable it is defirable : if likely tie 
tained, it excites hope: if unattainable, deſpair; ih 


it excites ſorrow ; if the object be diſagreeable ite 


5thly, All theſe things and many more : which 


in his account of animal nature. 


ll. Wh 
pletely 
Wt uſe of 
body, and 
ſembrane 
10 the « 


"is 222 of theſe foe Rules by Sinilin | 


us we have brought the firſt part of lovin 
concluſion : and it may. not be improper ha 
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The deſign of logic is not to furniſh us Wit in 


ul of it: it Goth: not we.) us s the e objeauool* our) 
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is, powers, and uſes of a thing more eaſy to be 
Wind out, when we ſeek in what rank of beings it lies, 
Eid wherein it agrees with, and wherein it differs from 


hich 90 


bers. 5 5 STE „ 
pla If any compariſons would illuſtrate. this, it may be 
ch es repreſented. © 3 „ 
Which When logic aſſiſts us to attain a clear and diſtinét 
at layſanception of the nature of things by definition, it is 
id chte thoſe claſſes whereby we behold ſuch objects diſ- 
mich, as by reaſon of their ſmallneſs or their great diſtance 


Taper in confuſion to the naked eye: fo the teleſcope 
overs to us diſtant wonders in the heavens, and 
ers the milky way, and the bright cloudy ſpots in a very 
Jak ky to be a collection of little ſtars, which the eye 
 Fintflted beholds in mingled confuſion. to when bo- 
es are too ſmall for our fight to ſurvey them diſtinctly, _ 
Fa the microſcope is at hand for our aſſiſtance, to 
Jie us all the limbs and features of the moſt minute 
Finals, with great clearneſs and diſtinction, N 


l. When we are taught by logic to view a thing 
ompletely in all its parts hy the help of diviſion, it has 
lt ule of an anatomical knife, which diſſects an animal 
bly, and ſeparates the vcins, arteries, nerves, muſcles, 
oper lenbranes, &c. and ſhews us the ſeveral parts Which 
ze gone the compoſition. of a complete animal. 
Ge FT 
nente Will. When logic infirufts us to ſurvey an object 
onvenlMyrehenſively in all the modes, properties, relations, 
aud appearances of it, it is of the fame uſe as a 
Aal globe, which turning round on its axis repre- 
eo us all the variety of land and ſeas, kingdoms 
nations on the ſurface of the carth in a very ſhort 
lon of tine, ſhews the (ituation and various re- 
„% ay wr lations 
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lations of them to each other, and gives a cOMpreta, 


five view of them in miniature. 


3 When this art reaches us to diſtribute aye. 
tenſive idea into its different kinds or pecies, it mak 
compared to the priſmatic glaſs, that receives the ſy, 
beams or rays of light, which ſeem to be uniform gl 
falling upon it, but it ſeparates and diſtributes thy 


into their different kinds and colours, and ranks the 


in their proper ſucceſſion, _ 


Or it we deſcend to ſubdiviſions and ſubording 
ranks of being, 


Fant Mat J. 


then diſtribution may alfo be fadyf 


Aima! 


form the dee of a natural tree, wherein r! 


genus or general idea ſtands for the root or ſtock, a 


the ſeveral kinds of ſpecies, and individuals, are diſh. 
buted abroad, and repreſented in their dependence uf 
connection, like the ſeveral boughs, branches, and le 


Trott. ; 


ſhoots. Eor inſtance, | let animal be the root of a log . 
tree, the reſemblance is ſeen by mere inſpection, ton = 
| the root be not placed at the bottom of the Page Wh 
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Eagle „ 

Lark -. Engliſh. 
Duck — 4 Muſcovy,. 
( Gooſe, &c.( Hook-bill, & e. 


* (Trout 
| Fiſh Whale 
1 Oitter, &c. 


„ 
Caterpillar, &E. 


T_T 


The fame fimilitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate the | 


fiſfon and ſubdiviſion of an integral whole, into its 
kreral parts. 2 ed 
When logic directs us to place all our ideas in a 
I per method, moſt convenient both for inſtruction. 
Jad memory, it doth the fame ſervice as the cafes of 
el contrived ſhelves in a large library wherein folio's 

_ Fearto's, o Tavo's, and lefſer volums, are diſpoſed in 
ch exact order under the particular heads of divinity, 
ey, mathematicks, ancient and miſcellaneous learn- 

I &. that the ſtudent knows where to find every 
bak, and has them all as it were within his command 
A . = becauſe of the exact order wherein they are 
| The man who has ſuch aſſiſtances as theſe at hand. 

n order to manage his conceptions and regulate his 
4s, is well prepared to improve his knowledge, and 
JF join thoſe ideas together in a regular manner by 
Alagment, which is the ſecond operation of the mind, 
Au vil be the ſubje& of the ſecond part of logic. 
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8 join them by negation, according as we find then - 


_ theſe judgments; Flato was a philoſopher ; no u 


a mere perception of the agreement or diſagreemat 
ideas, But I rather think there is an act of the 


to agree or diſagree, yet we may ſometimes refrain! 
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ſudice: 
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| H. 1 tlie Ota has SO acquattance * 4 Ger 
VVV things by framing ideas of them, it prooli 5. Spe 
to the next operation, and that is, to compare t tes,” 


deas together, and to join them by affirmation, a6 


agree or diſagree. This act of the mind is called 
ment; as When we have by perception obtained: 
ideas of Plato a philoſopher, man, innocent, we inf 


INNOCENT, 


Some writers have afferted, that judgment conſid THE | 


(at leaſt in moſt caſes) neceſſary to form a judaſ Pr 
for though we do perceive or think we perceivellf& L ide 
U0! 
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| i, and does not mere] 


5 > judgment are properly called e 
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doing or aſſenting to the perception, for fear leſt the 


eption ſhould not be ſufficiently clear, and we 


| fould be miſtaken: and I am well aſſured at other 
| | ines, that there are multitudes of judgments formed, 
ud a firm afſent given to ideas joined or disjoined, be- 
fire there is any clear perception whether they agree or 
lifgree ; and this is the reaſon of ſo many falſe judg- 
Eats or miſtakes among men. 
| ex proof that judgment has ſomething of the will in 
| conſiſt in perception, ſince we 
5 imetimes judge (though unhappily) without perceiv- 
ſis and ſometimes we PRES without immediate 


doing. 
15 an idea is the reſult of our conception. or appre- 


tenſion, ſo a propoſition is the effect of judgment. 


The foregoing ſentences which are examples of the act 


. philoſopher, cc. 


5 BY 1. The general nature of a propoſition, and the parts 8 


| Here let us conſider, 


sich it is compoſed. 
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2, The various diviſions or kinds-of e e 

The ſprings of falſe judgment, or the doctrine of 
pyudices, 

i. General directions to aſſiſt us in 1 aright. 
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Both theſe practices 


Plato is 


Um { NATURE OF A PROPOSITION) AND ITS SE- 


"Propoſition is is a Faden wherein two or more 
ideas or terms are joined or disjoined by one 
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Hereafter. 


| every angle is formed by two lines meeting: nom giated 2 


living on earth can be compietely happy. When the 

are ever ſo many ideas or terms in the ſentence, * 

they are joined or digjoined merely by one {ings g Note f. 
frmation or negation, they are properly called but a at expre 


_ propoſition, though they may be reſolved into ml under! 


propoſitions which are implied therein, as will Ape rates « 
In defcribing a propoſition I uſe the words term ng. | 
well as ideas, becauſe when mere ideas are joined intilal Gree 
mind without words, it is rather called a judgment wſyopoſitio 
when clothed with words, it is called a propotition, ap 
though it be in the mind only, as well as when it za] Note 2 
preiſed by ſpeaxing or writing. eier used: 
1 here are three things which go to the nature al de act of 
conſtitution of 2 propoſition, ( viz.) the ſubject, the pad figni 
dicat2 and the copuia, _ | II that p 
1 he ſubject of a propoſition is that concerning whidſaiſtent; 
any thing is affirmed or denied: fo Plato, angle, nuf nge n- 


living on earth, are the ſubjects of tae foregoing pr (athage 


ſitions. 


Ihe predicate is that which 1s affirmed or denieldf Note: 
the ſubject; fo philoſopher is the predicate of the not : 
_ Propoſition ; formed by two lines meeting, is the pu fring o. 
cate of the ſecond ; capable of being completely hf on 


is the proper predicate of the third. lan of 
Ihe ſubject and predicate of a propoſition taken e bre are 
gether are called the matter of it; tor theſe are the nn Airic: 
terials of Which it is made. na 1s 
The copula is the form of a propoſition ; it rqſ6 under 


ſents the act of the mind affirming or denying, anditiffedcate 
expreſſed by theſe words, am, art, is, are, &c. u, l. 


not, art not, is not, are not, &c. —. | 
It is not a thing of importance enough to eri Note 


diſpute, whether the words no, none, not, never Wat al, 


which disjoin the idea or terms in a negative proplOſims; f 
tion, ſhall be called a part of the ſubject of the ech oe, it 
or of the predicate. Sometimes perhaps they may kung, : 
moſt naturally to be included in one, and ſometimei & rule 
another of theſe, though a propoſition is uſually d x 
e 5 is mum e the f. 
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no dg anted affirmative or negative by its copula, as here- 
1en they ger, | | 
Ce, Vet | | LA | _— „ 
inge z Note 1. Where each of theſe parts of a propoſition is 
but apf n expreſſed diſtinctly in ſo many words, yet they are 
0 fem underſtood, and implicitely contained therein; as 
ll auf bones diſputed, is a complete propoſition, for it ſig- 
nes Socrates was diſputing. $0 1 die, ſignifies I am 
teme ng. I can write, i. e. I am able to write. In Latin 
ed in Ia Greek one lingle word is many times a complete 
nent egopoſition. | 55 oC Regt o : Ty 
100, eig | 5 ; A” „ 
it 8&4 Note 2. Theſe words, am, art, is, &c. when they 
It uſed alone without any other predicate ſignify both 


ature al te act of the mind judging, which includes the copula, 
o the nd ſignify alſo actual exiſtence, which is the predicate 


q that propoſition. So Rome is, ſignifies Rome is 
ing whdſedtent; there are ſome ſtrange monſters, that is, ſome 
le, maff range nonſters are exiſtent: Carthage is no more, i. e. 


18 prop Cathage has no being. 


deniela Note 3. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition: 

f the n not always to be known and diſtinguiſhed by the 

the ph ing of the words in the ſentence, but by reflecting. 

ly hanf ay on the ſenſe of the words, and on the mind and 
Alen of the ſpeaker or writer: as if I fav, in Africa 


taken uf tee are many lions, I mean many lions are exiſtent 


e the pſa Africa: many lions is the ſubject, and exiſtent in 
Ila is the predicate. It is proper for a philoſopher _ 

; It rev underſtand geometry; here the word proper is the. - 

„ andityhtedicate, and all the reit is the ſubject, except is the 


c, ON, pala. 


o ei Note 4. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition 


never ke unt always to be two different ideas, or two different 


'e propbÞus; for where both the terms and ideas are the 
he coplh ne, it is called an identical propoſition, which is mere 
may fei wing, and cannot tend to promote knowledge; ſuch 


netims ie rule is a rule, or a good man is a good man. 


ally dn "But there are ſome propoſitions, wherein the terms 
mimi d the ſubject and predicate ſeem to be the ſame; yet-: 


the 
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the ideas are not the ſame; nor can. theſe he A 
purely identical; or trifling propoſitions ; ſuch a 
is home; that is, home is a convenient or deli | 
place; Socrates is Socrates ſtill ; that is, the muy 
crates is ſtill a philoſopher : the hero was not 3. 
that is, the hero did not ſhew his courage: what [ly 
written, I have written; that is, what I wrote IU 
_ approve, and will not alter it: what is done, is (yl 
that is, it cannot be undone. It may be eaſily oben 
in theſe propoſitions the term is equivocal, for nl. 
predicate it has a different idea from what it has nu, _ 9 
8 „ „ — 
There are alſo ſome propoſitiens wherein the mt 
of the ſubject and predicate differ, but the ideas u Pk 
ſame; and theſe are not merely identical or trifingſ Nc 
poſitions; as impudent is ſhameleſs; a billow 4 ect 
wave; or fluctus (in Latin) is a wave; a globe I ed a d 
round body. In theſe propoſitions either the yay} An un 
are explained by a definition of the name, or the ily} #ordng 
by a definition of the things, and therefore they ur de a 
no means uſeleſs when formed for any purpoſe, ds , Ki 
ee wo 
Iren mu 
IA per 
then ac 
„ ” te term 
Ar. H. ole ſpe; 
CE ns ok ER | 
75 Pfiff _— by 
OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF PROPOSITIONS: Iich, & 
Pig may be diſtributed into various ki es 
IJ according to their ſubject, their copula, their ft Under 
dſicate, their nature or compoſition, their ſenſe, and af may 
evidence, which diſtributions will be explained inf l mot 
ein eins hs 
r Nous 
aan 
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las nt i mnverſal, particular, indefinite, and /ingular Pro- | | | 
CVVT e WT 
fling Ropoſitions may be divided according to their ſub- II 
low b T ject into univerſal and particular; this is uſually 11 
globe ii ale a diviſion ariſing from the quantity. . Il 


Re IP ! 
the wo. An univerſal propoſition is when the ſubject is taken 1 
r the ily} cording to the whole of its extention : fo if the ſub?ẽ | 
hey mi an de a genus, or general nature, it includes all its ſpe- 
e, cs or kinds: if the ſubject be a ſpecies, it includes all 
I ndividuals. This univerfality is uſually ſignified by 
A tbeſe words, all, every, no, none, or the like; as, all 
ten muſt die: no man is almighty: every creature 
eng, es 3 
A prticular propoſition is when the ſubject is not 
cken according to its whole extenſion; that is, when. _ 
te term is limited and reſtrained to ſome one or more of 
Uſe ſpecies or individuals, whoſe general nature it ex- 
Files, but reaches not to all; and this is uſually de- 14 
med by the words, ſome, many, a few, there are, ll 
Mich, Kc. as, ſome birds can ſing well; few men are J 
ly wiſe : there are parrots which will talk a hundred 
their u Ender the general name of univerſal propoſitions, 
and ta may juſtly include thoſe that are ſingular, and for 


"IONS, 


ied in moſt part thoſe that are indefinite alſo. — 
Þ 4 ingular propoſition is when the ſubject is a ſingu- 
1 i or individual term or idea; as Deſcartes was an in- 
sel eus philoſopher : Sir Iſaac Newton has far exceed- 
a Al his predeceſſors: the palace at Hampton-Court | 


> 1, 
Pay N f 1 


its extenſion, becauſe being and individual it can ww 
only to one, and it muſt therefore be regulated ne 4 


nnot 


le. 


its place, or any angel that were not a noble cream * 5 
theſe propoſitions would not be ſtrictly true, =P if 
| Ml 1h) pl 


Note 2. 

| | be” cel fo 
I. Concerning univerſal propoſitions. =... 
Note 1. Univerſal terms may either denote am 1 
phyſicah a phyſical, or a moral univerſality, . 


I beſe ap 
A metaphyſical or mathematical univerſality is w 1 . 
all the particulars contained under any gener M. dat 
have the ſame predicate belonging to them withou gf. 
exception whatſoever; or when the predicate is ſo . h 
tial to the univerſal ſubjeR, that it deſtroys the ij c 
nature of the ſubject to be without it; as, all caſh, 
have a center and circumſtances : all ſpirits in ther. - 
nature are Immortal, . ' © © 
A phyſical or natural univerſality is when, accoue 
to the order and common courſe of nature, a pn 
agrees to all the ſubjects of that kind, though WJ 
may be ſome accidental and preternatural exceptidh, 
as, all men uſe words to expreſs their thoughts) 
dumb perſons are excepted, for they cannot ſpeak. » 
beaſts have four feet, yet there may be ſome mow 
with five; or maimed, who have but three. 
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old. 1 
E Who 
can exp 
ated by 


e, Either, 
1 ſubs 
met is 
1 Na s and infallibly from a phyſical one, though it 
3 be always inferred from an univerſality which is 
wh F&ipbyſical, without any danger or poſſibility of a miſ- 


not chu 


c createſt part of the particulars which are contained 
the univerſal ſubject; as, all negroes are ſtupid 
res; all men are governed by affection rather than 


the ſcripture uſes this language, when St. Paul tells 
| the Cretes are always nark -- £1; | 


| cry  diftinction in common language, between a ſubject 
n ig phyſically or metaphyſically univerſal. 


ations t 


Tnetimes diſtributively, meaning each of | them ſingl e 


te 4 yt 


ty 15 ia 
neral ik 
71thout 0 


gload the memory. In. theſe propoſitions it is evi- 


1s ſo elit 
8 the U 
all cn 


eir Off 1 | . 1 : 4 ; | 
ther age becomes the ſubject of a propoſition, ought to 


aca emed as one ſingle thing, and this renders the 
5 1 5 — 


a predic 
ugh Ui 
XCepUud 
U te 1 5 - 

2 uiſhed from a collective. 


e mon 


Wately, F 


n an every occaſion; as, all men are mortal: every 
Fs 2 inner, &c, But in this ſort of univerſal there 


1 moral univerſality is when the predicate agrees to 
ion: all the old Romans loved their country: 


Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or ſingular conclu- 
q cannot be inferred from a moral univerſality, nor 


let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make little or 


Note 2. An univerſal term is ſometimes taken col- 
Windy for all its particular ideas united together, and 


laſtances of a collective univerſal are ſuch as theſe 'D 
tete apples will fill a buſhel ; all the hours of the 
Fit are ſufficient for ſleep: all the rules of grammar 


wh that the predicate belongs not to the individuals 
eh, but to the whole collective idea; for we can- 
arm the ſame predicate, if we change the word all 
© one or every, we cannot ſay the apple, or every 
vill fill a buſhel, &c. Now ſuch a collective idea, 


hoition ſingular or indefinite, as we ſhall ſhew im- 


{{ſributive univerſal will allow the word all to be 
Weed into every, or into one, and by this means is 


Hanes of a diſtributive univerſal are the moſt com- . 
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is a diſtinRion to be made, which follows in uA mars 
remark. | „„ Ie who 


Note 3. When an univerſal term is taken dl Here a 
tively, ſometimes it includes all the individuals c y is re 

ed in its inferior ſpecies: as when I ſay every faule as 1. 
has a tendency to death; I mean every individuals al 
neſs, as well as every kind. But fometimes it ina thoſe ' 
no more than merely each ſpecies or kind; d. 
the evangeliſt ſays Chriſt healed every diſeaſe, ora One o 
diſeaſe was healed by Chriſt ; that is, every kind of {tt belo 
eaſe. The firſt of theſe, logicians call the diftrihuyhimour : 

of an univerſal in ſingula generum ; the lait is a (idinatio 


bution in genera ſingulorum. But either of them Hd univ 
ed to the ſubject render a propoſition univerſal, Iich h: 


| Llatom a 
Note 4. The univerſality of a ſubject is oſten f dn nat 
ſtrained by a part of the-predicate ; as when we fi alem 1s 
men learn wiſdom by experience: the univerſal fix of la 
all men eis limited to ſignify only, all thoſe men Msn fam 
learn wiſdom. The ſcripture alſo uſes this ſort i 
_ guage, when it ſpeaks of all men being juſtified H Il. Re 
righteouſneſs of one, Rom. v. 18. that is, all meal 
are juſtified obtain it this wax. — 


Note 
Ins of 


Wiverſal: 


Obſerve here, that not only a metaphyſical or mm | 
but a moral univerfality alſo is oftentimes to be reli lone un 
ed by a part of the predicate ; as when we ſay, al, 
Dutch are good ſeamen: all the Italians are u 
politicians; that is, thoſe among the Dutch wi; We m 
ſeaman are good ſeaman; and thoſe among the Jil | Meta 
Who are politicians are ſubtile politicians, I. e. the. 
generally lo. „ 
Note 5. The univerſality of a term is many ll at 
reſtrained by the particular time, place, circum N 
Ke. or the deſign of the ſpeaker; as if we are n Vete 
city of London, and ſay, all the weavers went to M © « 
their petition; we mean only all the weavers who d ; [tat 
in the city. So when it is faid in the goſpeh VINE ech: 


* g 
1 * 
n K 
— 
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1 ther marvel, Mark v. 20. it reaches only to all thoſe 
: men Who heard of the miracles of our Saviour. 


n dh Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a moral univer- 
ls cont dr is reftrained by time, place, and other circumſtan- 
ry fees, as well as à natural ; fo that by theſe means the 
dun Neos all ſometimes does not extend to a tenth part 
it indy thoſe wo at firſt might feem to be included in that 
3 e eb. | 


* ores One occaſion of theſe difficulties and ambiguities, 


ind of ft belong to univerſal propoſitions, is the common 
difiribhumour and temper of mankind, who generally have an 
is a lation to magnify their ideas, and to talk roundly 


them ad univerſally concerning any thing they ſpeak of; 


ch has introduced univerſal terms of fpeech into 
Jakbm and habit, in all nations and all languages, more 
s often m nature or reaſon would di date; yet when this 


al, 


1 we li aon is introduced, it is not at all improper to uſe this 
al ſche m of language in ſolemn and ſacred writings, as well 


> men MI n familiar diſcourſe. 
ified ü I. Remarks concerning indefinite propoſitions. 


Vote 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerſal 


I ems of expreflion may ſometimes drop the note of 
1 or nattÞſverſality, and become indefinite, and yet retain the 


be keine univerſal ſenſe, whether metaphyfical, natural or 


ſay, al gon, whether collective or diſtrihutive. 
ch tha} Ve may give inſtances of each of theſe. 


the lun Netaphyfical; as, a circle has a center and circum- 

e. theſWace, Natural, as, beaſts have four feet. Moral; 

legroes are ſtupid creatures. Collective; as, the 
es will fill a buſhel. Diſtributive; as, men are 


mam tel. 
rr 
ve are Ws [Note 2. There are many caſes v 


nt to u is expreſſed in a propꝰſion by an indefinite term, 


5 who Þ that where it deſcribes the nature or quality of the 
ſpel, al e as well as when it declares ſome paſt matters of 


M as, fire trees ſet in good order will give a charming 
= VI 5 


herein a colle Ave 
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for one makes no proſpect. 
more evident and frequent; as the Romans over ors 
the Gauls : the robbers ſurrounded the coach: 1, 


wild geeſe flew over the Thames in the form of 1 


Wedge. All theſe are collective ſubjects. 


Note * In indefinite oropoſitions the ſubject is often 


reſtrained by the predicate, or by the ſpecial time, Place 
or circumitances, as well as in propoſitions which at 
expreſly univerſal; as, the Chineſes are ingenious fil. 


weavers, i. e. thoſe Ohineſes, which are lik-weaen 


are ingenious at their worx. "The ſtars appear tow 
when he twilight is gone. 


than the ſtars which are > above our horizon. 


Now 4 Al theſe reſtrictions tend to and 


indefinite propoſitions almoſt into particular, as var 
"ORE: under the next remar Ks. 


Note 1. K particular propoſition may e 


expreſſed indetnitely without any note of particulny 


prefixed to the ſubject : as, in times of confuſion lays 
not executed: men of virtue are diſgraced, and mu- 
derers eſcape, i. e. ſome laws, ſome mer of virtue, font 
_ murderers : unleſs we ſhould call this language a monl 
EY; though | think it can hard] 'y extend ſo 


Wow 2. The 1 1 uns, A 1 &c. though th 
5 denote a p: oper. particularity, yet ſometins 
they expreſs a collective idea; as fore of the enen 
| beſet the general around. A few Grecks would bett 


 thouland zudians. 5 


1 3 thi 8 ſection with a hw general remarks 


this Wi Ns } 


N Rem. 1 13 8 univerſal indefinite, and " 


| ar terms in the plural number, may either be taken! 


Partly, 
proſpect; this muſt ſignify a collection of fire. 


In matters of fa tis; 


This can figrify no moe 


III. Remarks concerning PArGcular: propoſition d 
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\ collective or diſtributive ſenſe, there is one ſhort and 


er way to find when they are collective and when 


Alributive, (vz.) If the plural number may be chang- 
a into the fngular, 1. e. if the predicate will agree to 
me ſingle ſubject, it is a diſtributive idea; if not, it is 


Gen. Rem. II. Univerſal and particular terms in the 
plural number, fuch as, ail, fome, few, many, &c. 
when they are taken in their diſtributive ſenſe, repreſent 
freral fingle ideas; and when they are thus affixed to 
the ſubject of a propoſition, render that propoſition uni- 
eral or particular, according to the univerſality or par- 
tcularity ot the terms affixed. N 1 


Gen. Rem, III. Univerſal and particular terms in 
the plural number, taken in tlieir collctive ſenſe, repre- 


kent generally one collective idea. 


f this one collective idea be thus repreſented (whe- 


ther by univerſal or particular terms) as the ſubject of ; 


propoſition which defcribes the nature of a thing, it 


time properly makes either a ſingular or an indefinite propo- 


ticula 


ion; for the words, all, tome, a few, &c. do not then 
(note the quantity of the propoſition, but are eſteemed 
merely as terms Which connect the individuals together 
n order to compoſe one collective idea. Obſerve theſe 
ntancecs, all the ſycamores in the garden would make 
2 large grove; 1. e. this one collection of ſycamores. 
Mich is a fitigular idea. Some of the ſycamores in the 
eden would make a fine grove. Sycamores would 
Mike a noble grove : in theſe kit the ſubjeR is rather 


indefinite than ſingular. But it is very evident, that in 


ket of theſe propoſitions the predicate can only belong 


ba collective idea, and therefore the ſubject mult be 


tleemed a collective. ro ow 
lf this collective idea (whether repreſented by univer- 
i or particular terms) be uſed in deſcribing paſt mat- 
rs of fact, then it is generally to be eſteemed a fingu- 
lr Idea, and renders the propoſition ſingular ; as, all the 
ders of Alexander mace but a little army: a few 
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deſeribing the nature of things, has an indefinite ſubes 
) 


| tional ſenſe ; and if it has a ſingular ſubject, in its pn. 
poſitional ſenfe it is always ranked with univerſals, 


rules; and if we would gain a juſt and preciſe dag 
every univerſal, particular and indefinite expreſſion, ; 
muſt not only conſider the particular idiom of the lu 
guage, but the time, the place, the occaſion, the eiten 


far as poſſible into the deſign of the ſpeaker or write, 
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Parry 
Macedonians vanquiſhed the large army of Dj 


ſorn© grenadiers in the camp plundere 
bouring towns. „ 
Now we have ſhewn before, that If a propoſia 


all the net. 


it is generally to be eſteemed univerſal in its props. 


After all we muſt be forced to confeſs, that they, 
guage of minkind, and the idioms of ſpeech are ſo q 
cecding various, that it is hard to reduce them to af 


ſtances of the matter ſpoken of, and thus penetrate 
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Of affirmative and negative Propoſitions. 


. is conſidered with regadi 


and negative; for it is a copula joins or disjoinst 


two ideas. Others call this a diviſion of propeſiti 
according to their quality. Op. 


An affirmative propoſition 


its copula, it may be divided into affirmatit 


I ard to. 


þ there 
ge diffic 


Wen w 


© Fful or 
u olſter 


bye 
French | 
pla 
ſlaps 
der th 


1155 1 is when the idea of H I N. 

predicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the idea of the ſuhen An one 
and is joined to it by the word is, or are, which ac 
copula; as, all men are ſinners. But when the pb fi, 


lite, no 


cate is not ſuppoſed to agree with the ſubject, a8 Inch, 


disjoined from it by the particles is not, are noh 


Fo 


Opoſitic 
e lubjes 


\ Propo. | 


\ its Pre. 
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t the ln, 
are ſo ei. 
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a, no man is innocent. In an affirmative propoſition 
we aſſert one thing to belong to another, and as it were, 
unte them in thought and word: in negative propoſi- 
tons we ſeparate one thing from another, and deny 
their agreement. 5 2 

t may become ſomething odd, that two ideas or 


ens are ſaid to be disjoined as well as joined by a 


opula: but if we can but ſuppoſe the negative particles 
(really belong to the copula of negative propoſitions, 
t takes away the harſhneſs of the expreſlion ; and to 


mke it yet ſofter, we may conſider that the predicate 


nd ſubject may be properly faid to be joined in a form 
o words as a propoſition, by connective particles in 


ene and ſignification. Every youth who has learned 


lis grammar, knows there are ſuch words as disjunc- 


tre conjunctions. „%%% ff 
dereral things are worthy of our notice on this ſub- 


iſt Note. As there are ſome terms or words, and 
bes, (as I Lave ſhewn before) concerning which it is 
ud to determine whether they are negative or poſitive, 
Ib there are ſome propoſitions concerning which it may 
e difficult to ſay, whether they affirm or deny; as, 
Ten we fay, Plato was no fool: Cicero was no un- 


Aal orator: Czfar made no expedition to Muſcovy : 


aciter has no part like an eel; It is not neceſſary for 


plylician to ſpeak French, and for a phyſician to ſpeak 


trench is aecdleſs, The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is 
& plain and eaſy, though logicians might ſquabble 


aps a whole day, whether they ſhould rank them. 


propoullÞuder the names of negative or affirmative. 


dea of BY 14 Note. In Latin and Engliſh two negatives joined 
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te propoſition is negative: as, man is not innocent; 


qmmar or logic, though they are disjoined in their 


he ſalſe n ane ſentence make an affirmative; as when we de- 
ich R bite, no man is not mortal, it is the fame as though 
the fl x fad, man is mortal, but in Greek, and oftentimes my 


ject, , Irach, two negatives make but a ſtronger denial. 


e me 5 
3 


3d Note. 


—— 
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th Note. In all negative propoſitions the predic: 
is taken in its whole extenſion: that is, every ſpy] 
and individual that is contained in the general idea oft 
predicate, is utterly denied concerning the ſubje&;h 
in this propoſition, a ſpirit is not an animal, we excus 


from the idea of a ſpirit, 


_ ference, that we ought to attend to the entire come. 
henſion of our ideas, and to the univerſ:i extenfiod 
them, as far as we have proper capacity for it, be 
we grow too confident in our affirming or denyingay 
thing, which may have the leaſt darkneſs, doubt. or 


| betrays us into many miſtakes. 


LOGIC: Or, purl 


3d Note. If the mere negative term, not, be 3% 
to the copula of an univerſal affirmative propoſton 
reduces it to a particular negative; as, all men are 
wiſe, fignifies the fame as, ſome men are not wiſe, 


Ath Note. In all affirmative propoſitions, the p.] 
cate is taken in its whole comprehenſion ; that W. 


very eſſential part and attribute of it is affirmed qq 
cerning the ſubject; as when I ſay, a true chriſtian; 


an honeſt man, every thing that belongs to honellj 


affirmed concerning a true chriſtian. 


all ſorts and kinds, and particular animals whatſoay 


From theſe two laſt remarks we may derive thisin 


ficulty attending it: it is the want of that attention ti 
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/ the Oppoſition and Conver/ion of Propojitins 
| A NY two ideas being joined or disjoined in u. 


ous forms will afford us ſeveral propoſitions: i 
theſe may be diſtinguiſhed according to their qua 
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gd their quality + into four, which are marked or de- 
ated by the letters A, E, I, O, thus: 
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5 0 Univerſal affirmative. 
5 Þ Jenotes x 7 Univerſal negative. 

1 [ Particular at firmative. 
0 Particular negative. 

guarding to theſe old Latin rhymes—- 


tſerit 4, negat E, verum generaliter amber; 5 


Aqui I, negat O, ſed partculariter ami bo. 


This may be exemplitied by theſe two ideas, a vine 


nd a tree. 


A Every vine is a tree. 

L No vine is a tree. 

| Some vine is a tree. 

0 Some vine is not a tree. 

The logicians of the ſchools have written many 
me tries concerning the oppoſition and converſion af 

poſitions. It will be ſufficient here to give a few 
ner hints of theſe things, that the learner may not be 


iterly ignorant of them. 


Propoſitions which a = the fame ſubject and 


pedicate are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that which is 
{ied in one is affirmed in the other, either in whole 


rin part, without any conſideration. whether the * 


Ions be true or no. 


dome vine is not a tree. 


2 


edi in i 

: *t100S: f 
vanti 
9 


lt they differ both in quantity and quality they are 


lad to be contradictory ; 1 


Theſe can never be both 

true, or both falſe at the 

fame time. Ol 0 
If 


nn,, 


Every v vine is a tree. 


4 


n — 


IC 7 


7 The reader hould POR jo here: that a \ propoſ — 
Ji Pouring to its quantity is called univer! fal or par- 
ular, and according to its an, it is either affirma- 

de or negative. 
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If two univerſals differ in quality, they ar _ nomin 
les; - as, | Gn. 1 . 
Theie can ne __ 

6 » : 1 C = 8 N , 
A Every vine 1s a tree. ver de tl erlative 


true together, but they, ho! 
be both falſe, . c 
Ie exXac 


14 If two particular propoſitions differ in Quality, akon; * 


E No vine is a tree. 


14 are ſubcontraries. x aj tree 
| 14/4): 18 . jele ma em. 
NN I Some vine is a tree. N LY 13 m, 
O dome vine is not a tree. C never be b e Acre Wa 
10. FCC never be both talk, Japeror © 


Both particular and univerial propoſitjons vhgxpoftiot 
gree in quality but not in quantity, are called ſubatmfzecalled 
though theſe are not properly oppoſite, as, 

A Every vine is a tree. p 
1 Some vine is a tree. 
O thus, : 5 
E No vine is a tre. 
O Some vine is not a tree. „ 
Ihe canons of ſubalternate propoſitions are uſu 
_ reckoned theſe three, (viz.) (I. If any univerſal pry 
ſition be true, the particular will be true alſo, butm 
on the contrary. And (2.) If a particular propofitn 
be falſe, the univerſal muſt be falſe, but not on the as 

* trary. (3.) Subaltern propoſitions, whether univetin f 
particular, may ſometimes be both true, and ſometm f 
Eo Fm ĩ ĩͤ r © 

The converſion of propoſitions is when the fü la 
and predicate change their places with perſervatiuſſe be c 
the truth. This may be done with conitant certanipſbtie pr 

in all univerſal negatives and particular affirmatives; 8} Wher 
no ſpirit is an animal, may be converted, no animal8ircte is 


—ñ 


a ſpirit; and ſome tree is a vine, may be converthſſmpoſti 
ſome vine is a tree. But there is more formal tiff whe 
in this fort of diſcourſe than there is of folid imm prec 
N ment, becauſe this fort of converſion ariſes merely funf 


tue form of words, as connected in a propoſiton, nalite c| 
than from the matte coo 
Fe: it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there are oft 
propoſitions, which by reaſon of the ideas or matter i Bite mar 
which they are compoſed may be converted with. le, 

ſtant truth: ſuch are thoſe propoſitions whoſe pou Nition 


— 
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are cc nominal or real definition of the ſubject, or the dif- 
ence Of it, or a property of the fourth kind, or a 

er de Wifferative degree of any property or quality whatſoever, 
at ther nen ſhort, whereſoever the predicate and the ſubject 
Je exactly the ſame extenſion or the ſame compre- 
uality, Anton; as, every vine is a tree bearing grapes; and 
n tree bearing grapes is a vine: religion is the trueſt 


e both om, and the trueſt wiſdom is religion: Julius 
t they are was the firſt emperor of Rome; and the firſt 
n falk, Japzror of Rome was Julius Cæſar. "Theſe are the 
1S Which ayopoſitions which are properly convertible, and they 


d ſubdmſ called reciprocal propoſitions. 


are ul 
fo, butmafſ . 
Propon 55 : 
ts / pure and modal Propojitions. 
— OE 3 
| Nother diviſion of propoſitions among the ſcho- 


the uhr laſtic writers is into pure and modal. This 
ervationdſſmy be called (for diſtinction ſake) a diviſion according 


nt certaihſÞdthe predicate, © e 
atives; & When a propoſition merely expreſſes that the pre- 


0 animuyicte is connected with the ſubject, it is called a pure 


convenppoſtion; as, every true chriſtian is an honeſt man. 
mal tri u when it includes alſo the way and manner wherein 


d improbJ$i predicate is connected with the ſubject, it is called 
erely fn iodal propoſition ; as, when J ſay, it is neceſſary that 


ton, r ite chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man. 


po ; 7 


logical writers generally make the modality of this 


e are f poftion to belong to the copula, becauſe its ſnews 


T mate E manner of the connection between ſubject and pre- 
| withabFfae, But if the form of the ſentence as a logical pro- 


e poll ion be duly conſidered, the mode itielf is the very 
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cluded in the tubject of the modal propoſition, 


With the ſubject, which are uſually reckoned up on 
occaſion, (viz.) Necetfity and contingency which 


ſchools have introduced, I would make theſe tion 


| Remark 2. Let it be noted that this quadruplemilf 


EK Coe aA — — ? 3 — 


cent man: it is unlawful for chriſtians to eat fe 
lent: to tell all that we think is inexpedient: W 
man to be affable to his neighbour is very come 
There are ſeveral other modes of ſpeaking vi 
- a predicate is conne ted with a ſubjegt: ſuch wb 


VVV 
predicate of the propoſition, and it muſt run thus: 
a true chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man is a no 


} 


thing, and then the whole primary propoſition 


doll. 
Paz 1 
en, &c. 
eoltions 
t whe! 
1 theſe 
cates Al 
ya (0 
becom 
-C 15 3 i we fl 
two oppoſites, poiſibility and impolNivility which arg eat net 


two oppoſites ; as, It is neceilary that a globe ſholliffjere a 


There are four modes of connecting the pred 


round: that a globe be made of wood or glalsis unt us 
neceſſary or contingent thing: it is impoſſible the Ind eq 

globe ſhould be ſquare: it is impoſſible that av be Lati! 
ſhould be of water. „ N 


| ft to 


With regard to the modal propoſitions Which ff tg ent 


Remark 1, Theſe propoſitions in Enzliſh are img 
by the reſolution of the words, muſt be, might nol 


can be, and cannot be, unto thoſe more explicate in 

of a logical copula and predicate, is necettary, is mf 
tingent, is poſſible, is impoſſible : for it is neceſſant. 
a globe ſhould be round, ſignifies no more than ti 
globe muit be round. 8 


LY fng 
ul 


tity is only an enumeration of the natural mas to 
manners wherein the predicate is connected mitts \ 
| ſubject: we might alſo deſcribe ſeveral moral anda and 
modes of conne ting two ideas together ( viz.) MAInge 
neſs and unlawtulneis, conveniency and inconveifme pr 
Ke. Whence we may form ſuch modal propolitan ates, 
_ theſe. It is unlawtul for any perſon to Kill a ty 


angle 
Ide diy 


b As fi 
certain, it is doubtful, it is probable, it is im w cet 
It is agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid by the ancient“ 9 
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Pars 


ey 6 all which will form other kinds of modal 
n thus; 4 tions. 


S 2 neg Wh whether the modality be natural, moral, Kc. yet 
|| theſe propoſitions it is the mode E the proper 


ofition hz 


on. Trae, and all the reſt of the propoſition, except the 
the preßt . or word is) belongs to the {ii} tyect ; and thus 
d upon become pure propoſitions of a complex nature, of 
Y Which a we tha!l treat in the next ſection, ſo that there is 
"Mich and yet need of making modals a diſtinct fort. _ 

be ſhould] There are many little ſubtleties which the ſchools 
[als is mufunt us with concerning the converſion and oppoſi- 
ble du und equipollence of theſe modal propoſitions, ſuited 


that 2 & Latin or Greek tongues rather than the Engliſh, 
| fi to paſs away the idle time of a ftudent, rather 


8 Which t 10 enricn his underitanding, 
hee tw e 


h are o L 
night n 
Plicate tj ns 
cor. v. 
noceſlayt 1 | „„ | 


e than u . ET 
9 Fr Pr poſton, whether . 2 or - complex: 


HEN we conſider the nature of propoſitions, 
together with the formation of them, and the 


ral model 


ted wileeas whereof t! iey are made, We divide them into 
oral ande and compound. : 
vis.) H ingle propoſition is that Which! has but one ſubject 

convenien{ſune predicate 3 but if it has more ſubjects or more 


ropolition ſe 


kill nns two or more propolitions i in it. 


5 eat feht ingle propoſition ' which is alto called categorical) 4 
dient: Ike divided again into imple and complex®, © 
y convey | 85 a 
king he W—W—W—W—W5WBWWW—— eo Fo 


ſuch zl 
5 ümpr 570 


ancients the 


tes, it is called a compound propotition, and it 


bs "BE 1 are appoſed to complex, and angle 
to compound, ſo propoiens are diſtinguiſhed i in 
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may be alſo affirmed or denied of that ſubject withulf 
it; as we may boldly fay, every man is a fon of A 
as well as every mortal man: but it is not ſo v 


man ſhall be happy, though every pious man i 


ſometimes made complex by the pronouns who, w 
whoſe, to whom, &c. which make another propofat . 


Whole ſirname was Czar, overcame Pompey: 
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A purely ſimple propoſition 1s that whoſe ſubſeg; qhich ar 
predicate are made up of ſingle terms: as, virtye z AI ok pr. 
lirable : every penitent is pardoned: no man ht addit 
Nocent. „ 1 Fes jon, Br 

When the ſubject or predicate, or both, are mas fart 
of complex terms, it is called a complex propottight% ot 


as, every ſincere penitent is pardoned ; virtue is Axted b; 
rable for its own ſake; no man alive is perfecthy im ton, but 
Cent. | | 


fs he pred 
If the term which is added to the ſubject of 20A. and 


plex propoſition be either eſſential or any Way neceſt pet vu 
to it, then it is called explicative, for it only ewt m 
the ſubject; as every mortal man is a ſon of A leſde 


But if the term added to make up the complex ug fred 


does not neceifarily or conſtantly belong to it, thent denon 


determinative, and limits the ſubject to a particular Ie a 


of its extenſion ; as, every pious man {hall be hayſF99"" 


$ EX M1; 285 _ = 
In the firſt propoſition the word mortal is merch a Meth! 


plicative: in the ſecond propoſition the word pu 
determinativʒe. e „ 


_ Here note, that whatſoever may be affirmed or dll 


ed concerning any ſubje*t, with an explicat-ve addin 


the addition is determinative, ſo we cannot fay,e 


In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſub 


as every man who is pious, ſhall be faved: Julle- 
N 


W 
Prei 


the ſame manner: the Engliſh tongue in this nch 
having ſome advantage above the learned lang 
which have no uſual word to diſtinguiſhed ſige 


ſubject z wich are tranſparent, have many pores. II cre the 

irtue is AI woe propoſttion is called me primary or chief, and 

man is vi}: additional propontion is called an incident propoſi- 
in. But it is {till to be eſteemed in this cafe mere 


re niels part of the complex term; and the truth or falf- 


ropolt od of the whole complex propoſition is not to be 


, : i tha 0 ] 1 1 13 - 
tue is A Ned by the truth or falſnood of the incident propoſi- 


te predicate. For the incident propoſition may be 
t of 200 l and abiurd, or impoilibie, and yet the whole com- 
ay ned tt propotition may be true, as, a horſe, which has 
y ela might fly over the Thames. i 

1 of Adm 
„ logical. writers. uſe. 
it, then beton which may tall upon the copula alſo: but this 
rticuly ll] fave accounted for in the fection concerning modal 
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1 be hl xpoltions; and indeed it is not of much importance 


; mere Wether it were placed there or here. 


ord piu], N 
. 

"78 additin . | 5 

ject witholh | | 
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ot faxe | | 
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| | | Of compound Propo/itions. 

who, wa Compound propoſition is made up of two or 


 propoliti 11 moe ſubjects or predicates, or both; and it con- 
ved: Jul in it two or more propoſi 
pey: d lly expreſſed, or concealed and implied. 


a. e firſt fort of compound propoſitions are thoſe 
kel 


2 99 CO 


. ve diſtinguifhed into theſe fix Kir 
* digzunctive, conditional, cauſa}, relative and diſ- 
1 this reſolve, | | SE | „ 

d Jana 
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to, but by the connection of the whole ſubject with 


elde this complection which belongs to the ſubje& 
x predicate, logical writers uſe to ſay, there is a com- 


ons, WnIch are either 


an the compoſition is expreſſed and evident, and 
ends, (viz.) copu- 
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46 LOGIC: Or, 7; 
I. Copulative propoſitions are thoſe which have 


tive conjunctions; as, riches and honours are tempt 


tions to pride; Cæſar conquered the Gauls and th 


Britons ; neither gold nor jewels will purchaſe immo. 


tality. "Theſe propoſitions are evidently Compounds 


for each of them may be reſolved into two propoſitin 

(viz.) riches are temptations to pride, and honour b: 

temptation to pride; and ſo the reſt. 
The truth of copulative propoſitions depends um 


the truth of ail the parts of them; for if Cæſar had qq. 

quered the Gauls, and not the Britons, or the Briton: 

and not the Gauls, the tecond copulative propoſitionhy 
not bern true. e 5 = 


Here note, thoſe propoſitions, which cannot he k. 


ſolved into two or more fimple propoſitions, are ng 


properly copulative, though two or more ideas be. 
nected and coupled by ſuch conunctions, either in te 
ſubject or predicate; as, two and three make fie; 


majeſty and meekneſs do not often meet: the fu 
moon, and ftars are not all ſeen at once. Such props 


ſitions are to be eſteemed merely complex, becauſe it 
predicate cannot be affirmed of each ſingle ſubjech by 
only of all of them together as a collective ſubject, 


II. Disjunctive propoſitions are when the partz 
disjoined or oppoſed to one another by Gisjunciive pt: 


ticles; as, it is either day or night: the weather 


either ſhining or rainy: | quantity is either engt 


breadth or depth. | 3 
The truth of disjunctives depends on the necelin 
and immediate oppoſition of the parts; therefore al 


the laſt of theſe examples is true; but the two hay 
not ſtrictly true, becauſe twilight is a medium bete 


day and night; and dry, cloudy weather is a nelaf 
between ſhining and rainy, © | 


III. Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions ateti p 
___ whoſe parts are united by the conditional particle i / . ( 
Sh 


Paur Il. 


PART 


|  propot hate may i the 
ſubjects or predicates connected by affirmative ory 
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PART Il. 


{the fun be fixed, the earth muſt move: if there be 
wie, there will be no ſmoke, 


Note, the firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that 
nt, the other is called the conſequent. 


he truth of theſe propoſitions depends not at all on 


ie truth and falfhood of their two parts, but on the 


mth of the connection of them; for each part of them 
wy be falſe, and yet the whole propoſition true; as, it 
dere be NO e there W be no future Judg- 


nent. 


v joined by cauſal particles; as, houſes were not built 
lat they miglit be deſtroyed : Rehoboam was unkappy 
kmſe he followed evil counſel, 


The truth of a cauſal propoſition ariſes not from the 
mh of the parts, but from the cauſal influence that 
& one part of it has upon the other; for both parts 


becauſe tk 
ubjech bi 
5 


* parts 
ncive pu. 

Weather! 
jer lengl 


my he true, yet the propoſition Halle, if one Part be not 
& cauſe of the other. 

dome logicians refer reduplicative 890 tions to this) 
Jace as, men, conſidered as men, are rational « ercatures 


Ie. becauſe they are men. 


. Relative Dr opoſitions have how parts joined by 


ky particles, as expreſs a relation or compariſon of one 
lng to another; as when you ac ſilent I will ſpeak ; 


| Ts mac: 28 you are worth, ſo much You ſhall be elteein- 
ne neceli ; as is the father fo is th E ſon; where there is no 


erefore d le-bearer , contention will ceaſe 


two fte 
um better 
am 


ons are un 
rticle if; 8 


eſe are Very much a- kin to conditional propoſi- | 
ans, and the truth of them 9 * the juſtneſs 


their connection. 


; or diſtinceion is noted by the particles, but, 
Wei, yet, &c. as, travellers nay change their climate 


gerein the condition is contained, is called the antece- 


IV, Caufal propoſitions are where two propoſitions 


VI. Difcretive propoſitions are (ach wherein vari- 
Wand ſeemingly oppoſite judgments are mage, whoſe 


N 27 ee but 


CE. ee 
eien 
but not their temper; Job was patient, though his gy aches nor 
was great. : So this 
The truth and goodneſs of a diſcretive propotiy  jough his 
depends on the truth of both parts, and their con, ut patien 
tion to one another; for though both parts ſpolllhl ptent, bu 
true, yet if there be no ſeeming oppoſition betw | ptent, no 
them, it is an uſeleſs aſſertion, though we cannot al We pre 
a falſe one; as Deſcartes was a philoſopher, yet hey | popoſition 
a Frenchman; the Romans were valiant, but tr nelſed, bu 
ſpoke Latin; both which propoſitions are ridiculny þ nl find t. 
for want of a ſeeming oppoſition between the pa Þ tele that 
Since we have declared wherein the truth andf,Þ 
hood of theſe compound propoſitions conſiſts, it sm.f . Excl 
per alſo to give ſome intimations how any of theſegy its only + 
poſitions when they are falſe may be oppoſed or ue 
JJC ke 
All compound propoſitions, except copulatives at i defen 
diſcretives, are properly denied or contradicted when tk wrikip ne 
negation affects their conjunctive particles; as, if tk}. 3 Com 
disjunctive propoſition aſſerts, it is either day or f Turk 

The opponent ſays, it is not either day or night, u R 
is not neceſſary that it ſhould be cither day or nig Here nc 
the hypothetical propoſition is denied by ſaying, it lms imp! 
not follow that the earth muſt move if the ſun be ffn a kn 
A digunctive propoſition may be contradided diu that it 

by denying all. the parts; as, it is neither day not n 

And a cauſal propoſition may be denied or opp 4 Ince; 
indirectly and improperly, when either part of the gnng or 
poſition is denied; and it muſt be falſe if either path yet f 
falſe; but the defign of the propoſition being to fel ver 
the cauſal connection of the two parts, each part is N nation. 
poſed to be true, and it is not properly contradiu f 
a cauſal propoſition, unleſs one part of it be denial To the! 


be the cauſe of the other. ins to 


As for copulatives and diſcretives, becauſe their tnllins, viz. 
depends more on the truth of their parts, there Here 1:2 
_ theſe may be oppoſed or denied as many ways, 5 Yi preciſ. 
parts of which they are compoſed may be denied; Much ma 
this copulative propoſition, riches and honour art Kar aamples 
tations to pride, may be denied by ſaying, rich FW, and 
not temptations though honour may be: or, Huy 
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alt wot 2 temptation, though riches may be; or, neither 
his gig ches nor honour are temptations, &c, _ 


zo this diſcretive propoſition, fob was patient, 

jough his grief was great, is denied by ſaying, Job was 

wt patient, „though his grief was great: or, Job was 

ptient, but his grief was not great: or, Job was not 

ent, nor was his grief great. 

We proceed now to the ſecond fort of compound 
ſitions, viz. ſuch whoſe compoſition is not ex- 

yelled, but latent or concealed, yet a ſmall attention _ 

ml find two propoſitions included! in them. Such are 

heſe that follow; ; N 


. Excluſives ; a8, the pious man alone is happy. 
tis only Sir Laac Newton could tind e out true Philoſo- 

. 
F Exceptives ; 3 as, none of the antients but Plato 
The Proteſtants 
wriihip none but God. 

; Comparatives ; as, pain is the createſt affliction. 
90 Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards at Mexico. 


bt, on 

| Here note, that the comparative degree does not al. 
7, ts imply the poſitive; as if I fay, a fool is better 
be kim a knave, this does not affirm that « Sally. is good, 
ed da ut that it is a leſs evil than KNAVEry.. . 
or fg 
p 4 Inceptives and deſitives, which relate- to Ss be- 
the pr aning or ending of any thing: as, the Latin tongue is 
r putin yet forgotten. No man before Orpheus wrote 


x to fade verſe. Peter Czar of N * to 0 > 
t b fu knation, . 
xWicteln 


denied To theſe may bs added comtinuatives'; as, Rae re- 
uns to this day, which includes at leaſt two propatie 
ns, viz, Rome was, and Rome is. " 


heir tri 


therein Here let other authors ſpend time and pains in giving f 
55 WY preciſe definitions of all theſe ſorts of propoſitions, 
enied; M ch may as well be underitood by their names and 
are ka danples: here let them tell what their truth depends 


riches Ken, and how they are to be oppoled or contradicted; 
honor 
"| 


. but. 
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but a moderate ſhare of common ſenſe, with a make. or r 
of what is. ſaid on the former compounds, will f diſe, an 
1 1 1 de 72 3 A X * - N 
for all theſe purpoſes without the formality of nue wo propo! 


Ee nan be 
| | | Same NC 


rent re 
Ibis foul, 
I dficult 
Jeyture ar 
| 8 * mus mal! 
Ser This me 
. g tis the 
1 how Hall V 
Bk? there 
URropoſitions are next to be conſidered accordinrgyffitlred th 
: their {nie or ſignification, and thus they ae Hen falſhc 
tributed into true or falle. A true propoſition rywſſtences t 
ſents things as they are in themſelves ; but if things att nothin 
repreſented otherwiſe than they are in themſelves M The fir! 
%% ²²⁵²mꝛù IS, is in ( 
Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus;aſſitters : t 
true propoſition joins thoſe ideas and terins togethaſſar name 
_ Whoſe objects are joined and agree, or it disjoins Ade taug] 
ideas and terms, whoſe objects diſagree or are disjonſwec tha 
- as, every bird has wings, a brute is not immortal, I there : 
A falls propoſition joins thoſe ideas or terms whimho the 
objects diſagree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe objects un to be 
as, birds have no wings, brutes are immortal. al thir 
5 I  —vroa + 
Note, It is impoſible that the ſame propoſition ſha be calle 
be both true and falſe at the ſame time, in the unſure is 
ſenſe and in the tame reſpect ; becauſe a propofitinl mined c 
but the repreſentat on of the agreement or difagreemalſ un, anc 


U 
1 


Of true and falſe Propoſitions. 


of things: now it is impoflible chat the ſame tied t] 
ſhould be and not be, or that the ſame thing ſhould d be de 


gree and not agree at the ſame time and in the fue their 1 
fpect. This is a firſt principle of human knowledg f judgec 
Vet ſome propoſitions may ſeem to contradict gas of 
mother, though they may be both true, but in 1 1 
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2 Niles Or reſpe*ts or times: as, man was immortal in 
ill ma q ile. and man was mortal in paradiſe. But theſe 
rules, | 0 propoſitions muſt be referred to different times; 
om before his fall was immortal, but at the fall he 
me mortal. do we may ſay now, man is mortal, 
men is immortal, if we take theſe propoſitions in 
ent reſpects ; as, man is an immortal creature as 
us foul, but mortal as to his body. A great variety 
affculties and ſeeming contradictions, both | in holy 
ure and Other Landi may ſolved and . 
b ti manner. 

This molt important que tion on this ſubject i is this, 
| Kats the criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark of truth? 
Jy fall we know w hen a propoſition is really true or 
ke! there are ſo many diſguiſes of truth in the world, 
Jinany ſalſe appearances of truth, that ſome ſets live 
ording red there is no poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing truth 
y aecken falſhood ; and therefore they have abandoned all 
on rewſſtences to knowledge, and maintained e 
bing ut nothing is to be known. | 
Ives, te The firſt men of this humour made themſelves * 
bus in Greece by the name of Sceptics, that is, 


thus eters: they were alſo called Acad emics, borrowing 
togethaſſirname from academia, ti ꝛeir ſchool or place of ſtudy, 
ins tic le taught that all things are uncertain, though they 


med that ſome are more probable than others. Af-. 


isjoin 
tal, Ir there aroſe the fect of Pyrrhonics, named from 
ns wh nbo their maſter, who would not allow one propofi- 


In to be more pr obable than another; but profeſſed 
Fl things were equally uncertain. Now all theſe 
I (as an ingenious author expreſſes it) were rather 
n ſlo be called a ſect a liars than philoſophers, and that 


ts 2008 


the kale is juft for two reaſons, (I.) becauſe they de- 
ofiiniÞnined concerning ev ery propolition that it was un- 


rreemalſſman, and believed that as a certain truth, while they 


ne Heede there was nothing certain, and that nothing 
hould&Fud be determined concerning truth or falſhood ; and 


{une} their very doctrine gave itfelf the lie. { 2.) Becauſe _ 


A judged and acted as other men did in the common 
Urs of life; they would neither run into fire nor 
| Water, 


edge. 
ke Nt 
differ 

als 


triangle a circle. There is nothing but the evidenced} 
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Water, though they profeſſed ignorance and uncmn II. 
whether the one would burn or the other drown te eption of 
There have been ſome in all ages who hay ell make 
much affected this humour, who diſpute againſt e confuſe 
thing, under pretence that truth has no certain maigkree, we | 
diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore inquire, what i more on 
general criterion of truth? and in order to tis in God 
Proper to conſider what 1s the reaſon why we by J. R 
to thoſe propoiitions, which contain the moſt c Poultry: 
and indubitable truths, ſuch as theſe, the why; 
greater than a part; two and three make five, Joe, W! 
The only reaſon why. we believe theſe propoſitmicear and 
to be true, is becauſe the ideas of. the ſubjeR andppich we f 
dicates appear with ſo much clearneſs and ftrenghghyoſitions 
evidence to agree to each other, that the mind cums, they 
help diſcerning the agreement, and cannot doubt oh} = 
truth of them, but is conſtrained to judge them 
So when we compare the ideas of a circle and à Huf 
_ gle, or the ideas of an oiſter and a butterfly, we i 
ſuch an evident diſagreement between them, that 
are ſure that the butterfly is not an oiſter; no} 


the agreement or diſagreement between two ideas, tuff = 
makes us affirm or deny the one or the other. 
Now it will follow from thence that a clear and d. | 
tinct perception or full eivdence of the agreement al t 
_ diſagreement of our ideas to one another, or to ti 

is a certain criterion of truth: for ſince our mind = 
of ſuch a make, that where the evidence is excν¼SĩC E 

plain and ſtrong, we cannot with-hold our aſſent; M enter: 
| ſhould then be neceſſarily expoſed to believe fila ay to 
if complete evidence ſhould be found in any prope: an 
tions that are not true. But ſurely the God of peer degr 
wiſdom, truth and goodneſs would never oblig: WEh;on,f: 
creatures to be thus deceived ; and therefore he Woli.rc. 2 


never have conſtituted us of ſuch a frame as wg 


render it naturally impoſſible to guard againit error. } 

Another conſequence is naturally derived fron . 
former; and that is, that the only reaſon why wei bh 
into a miſtake is becauſe we are impatient to foi 


1 | A inty! 
judgment of things before we have a clear and eas 8H 
nts. orgs de opo 
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ce in I I. 

"Wn the neption of their agreement or diſagreement ; and if 
) he Mil make haſte to judge while our ideas are obſcure 
ainſ eL confuſed, or before we ſee whether they agree or 


2 zz, we ſhall plunge ourſelves into perpetual errors. 


n marks 
more on this ſubject in an eſſay on the freedom of 


hat is 


this n God and man publiſhed 1732. Sect. I. p, 13. 
we W by J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane, and R. Wee in 
oft cen Poultry. 

whole 


Vote, What 1s here aſſerted concerning the neceſſit. 7 
dear and difanct ideas refer chiefly to propoſitions, 
Iich we form ourſelves by our own powers: as for 
woſitions which we derive from the teſtimony of 
Wes, they will os accounted for in chap. ASE 


Opolt 1 Wh 
and gh 


1 


LOSES — 


ier em. 


ment an F certain RO" b 20 Propofiti tions, of Knowledge and 
| Opin "235072, 


WINCE we have Found that Pr Wer is the great 
& criterion and the ſure mark of truth; this leads us 
** to conider propoſitions according to their exi- 
Pe; and here eg muſt take notice both of the dif- 


i pe t int degrees of evi lence, 2 and the different kinds of it. 
gel Jiopolitions accordin g to their different degrees f 
Pence are  diſtingu; hed into certain and doubious f. N 
18 woll 7 WI nere 
ror, | 
from th — 

y we ; 


' (mal + lt may be: able: Ned, ar this ot and un- 
Lende any being only. in the mind, the diviſion belongs 
pee 2Opolit; ous Father according to. the degrees of our 
| | alient, | 
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Where the evidence of the agreement or gt ie, when 
ment of the ideas is fo ſtrong and plain, that we * is in thin 
forbid or delay our aſſent, the propoſition is ede du let it! 
tain; as, every circle hath a centre; the world Gd Wl is certa 
create itſelf. An aſſent to fuch propoſitions is howbfolnels 
with the name of knowledge. 1 n certalr 
But when there is any obſcurity upon the aerebere 18! 
or diſagreement of the ideas, fo that the mind do een in 
clearly perceive it, and is not compelled to af $" n itlc 
diſſent, then the propoſition, in a proper and phil Ide ſerene 
cal ſenſe, is called doubtful or uncertain ; as, the he unce 
are inhabited; the ſouls of brutes are mere matter; ill be: t 
world will not ſtand a thouſand years longer; I od only 
built the city of Carthage, &c. Such uncertan m Ticertain 
ſitions are called opinions. 5 Fatnguil 

When we conſider ourſelves as philoſophes hen the 
ſearchers of truth, it would be well if we always ſupa eyidenc 
a full judgment or determination about any thing Mun: wl 

made further inquiries, where this plain and perfet ast d the e 
dence is wanting; but we are fo prone of ourſhaſ®* the al 
judge without full evidence, and in ſome cafes ten and 
Ceſſity of action in the affairs of life, conſtrains us ii qu 
and determine upon a tolerable degree of end all it a 
that we vulgarly call thoſe propoſitions certain, wi loubttul 
we have but very little room or reafon to dot de, 
them, though the evidence be not complete or nf An 
CTertainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtingull wtful, w 
into objective and ſubjetive. Objective certanty I #idenc: 
When the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf; aH whicl 
PEE = 


* 


_ aſſent, than the degrees of evidence. But it may 
be anſwered, that the evidence here intended ö M. 


be anſw t e\ or di 
85 which appears ſo to the mind and not the mere es | d ve 
in the nature of things; beſides, (as we ſhall ſen A. T 


mediately , the degree of aſſent ought to be exact 
portionable to the degree of evidence; and then 0" 
the difference is not great, whether propoſitions 
called certain of uncertain, according to the mary 
3 TON . elne wei eco 
evidence, or of aſſent. „„ 
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Je. when we are certain of the truth of it. The 
in things, the other is in our minds. 
In let it be obſerved here, that every propoſition in 
s certainly true, or certainly falſe. For though 
alneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be a medium be- 
certain truth and certain falſhood in our minds, 
Livre is no ſuch medium in things themſelves, no, 
þ eren in future events: for now at this time it is 
) affen Vin in itſelf, that Midſummer-day ſeven years hence 
pia be ſerene, or it is certain it will be cloudy, though 
ne l Ie uncertain and utterly ignorant what ſort of day 
atter; f ri be: this certainty of diſtant futurities is known 
Ain dn ncertan or dubious propoſitions, 1. e. opinions, 
_**Þiſtinguiſhed into probable, or improbable. 


hers a ben the evidence of any propoſition is greater than 
ſub evidence of the contrary, then it is a probable 
thing on: where the evidence and arguments are ſtrong- 
erfed e n the contrary fide, we call it improbable. But 
urſede the arguments on either fide ſeem to be equally _ 
es tend and the evidence for and againſt any propoſition 
as wf equal to the mind, then in common langauage 
enden ell it a doubtful matter. We alſo call it a dubious 
ain, vie loubtful propoſition, when there is no argument on 
donde fide, as next Chriſtmas-day will be a very ſharp 
r rel, And in general all theſe propoſitions are 
tinguPdtiul, wherein we can perceive no ſufficient marks 
rtaint widences of truth or falſhood. In ſuch a caſe, the 


id which is ſearching for truth ought to remain in a 
Vt of doubt or ſuſpence, untill ſuperior evidence on 
ide or the other incline the balance of the judg- 
* determine the probability or certainty to tile 
$4 great many propoſitions which we generally be- 
it or ditbelieve in human affairs, or in the ſciences, 
hen” © various degrees of evidence, which yet ariſe 
ad | o complete certainty, either of truth or falſhood. 
then it comes to paſs that there are ſuch various and 
Gtions FP infinite degrees of probability and improbability. 
ner? > weak probability we ſhould give a weak aſſent; 
Ne ſtronger afſent is due where the evidence is great- 


e evidel 


tional way to ſecure itſelf from error. 


5 ſurvey the ſeveral kinds of evidence, or the different 
whereby truth is let into the mind, and which pd 


tribute them into theſe ſix, (viz, ſenſe, conſciou 
intelligence, reaſon, faith, and inſpiration, and fx 


them. 
I. The evidence of ſenſe is when we frame a p 
tion according to the dictate of any of our (al 
ſo we judge that grais is green; that a trumpet gi 
iron is hard; for we have ſeen, heard or felt all th 
lieve the daily occurrences in human life; anda 
all the hiſtories of mankind that are written by e 
that knowledge which is derived to us by our out 


but that alſo which is derived from the inward ſnd 
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er, and the matter more probable. If we pro and a: 
our aſſent in all things to the degrees of evidens Jerine(s. r 
do the utmolt that human nature is capable of ne bod) 
int; T 
1 Propoſiti 
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Of Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, Reaſon, Faith fi bul 119 
1 Innſpiration. Nx medit 
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A FTER we have conſidered the evidence dH td 
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Under the evidence of ſenſe we do not only nag we 0 


de the 
Own 


pleaſant ſound 46 the fre burns wood 4 water 18 ſoft, 


It is upon this evidence of ſenſe that we know an 


ſenſes of hearing, ſeeing, feeling, taſting, and ſmeli 
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«and appetites of hunger, thirſt, eaſe, pleaſure, pain, 
neſs, reſt, &c. and all thoſe things winch belong 
pthe body; as, hunger is a painful app-tite gin 18 
ht ; reit is We et to tlie Weary limbs. 

Fpopoſitions Which are built on this evidence, may 
b naned ſenſible pr opoſitions, or the dictates of ſenſe. i 


f n 


fl. As we learn what belongs to the 1 by the e- 
Wnce of ſenſe, ſo we learn V hat be elongs to the foul 
kn inward confciouſiets, Which may be called a ſort 
Internal feeling, or ſpiritual ſenſation of what paſſes 
e mind; as] think before! ſpe _— | def 
pledge 3 1 ſuſpest my own practice; ; I ſtudie 
Par; wy conicience bears - witnels of my ſincerity; 
F bul hates vain thoughts; fear 1 is an u neaſy pallion; 
med tation on one thing is tHreſo ne: 
Thus it appears that we Obtain the knowledge of 2 
itude of propoſitions, as Ve ell as of fingle id eos , by 
ce A bile [WO princip Nes wi ich Mr. Locke calis fe: 1 ari Cn 
a; "A reflection : One Or TNENI is a ſort of Coniciouine!s of 
"Wit affe<i 5 the body, and the Ochier is a FOO 
X yy hat paſtes in the mind. £ 
ein Hopoſitions which are br uit on thi: is inter cal conſci- 
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nſctouſn Ineſs, have yet no Particular or duſunguiſhing name 
and Wned to then. 2s 
1ved tf | : 

I Intell! gence rel: tes chief iy to moſe abſtracted 
potions which carry chem own evidence with them, 
1 4 nit no doubt about them. Gur perception of 
our W k&l-cvidence in any propofition is called intelli- | 
ja . It is our knowledge of thoſe firit principles of 


WW Which are (as it v. ere) wrong Tat into the very 
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Y need no pr oof. It is tue prerogat ve and peculiar 


' oft | 
1 by th kellence of thei? oro" tions, that they ca n icarce 
4. 


vid be proved or dete d: f ey cannot eaſily be proved, 

* ee there is nothing ſuppoſed to be more clear or 

4 kh Mn, from which an argument may be drawn to 
e then, They cannot well be denied, becau'e 


Wal A * OWN evidence is 0 brig] it and CONVINCINg, that 


aſſoon 


aſſoon as the terms are underſtood the mind neceſh 
5 aſſents 3 j ſuch are theſe, winatioever A Qeth hath a bay 


theſe have been thought to be innate Propolitiong q 


| ange Is and human fouls in the ſeparate ſtate is ob 
in this manner, (viz.) by ſuch an immediate viend 
? things! in their own DRE, Which is called! intuition, | 


natural and juſt methods of argument; as, if thereh 
much light at nidnight, 1 inter, it proceeds from lf 


_ cottage in a foreſt, I conclude ſome man has been thy ped 
and built it. Or when | furvey the heavens and em 
this gives evidence to my reaſon. that there is a Cpemors, 
who made them. 


| 2 the knowledge that we Sam this Way 18 proper) A 
leience. | | 
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nothing « can be the cauſe of itſelf. --. > | 

Theſe propoſitions are called axioms, or maxim of 
firſt principles, theſe are the very foundations of aj 
proved knowledge and reaſonings, and on this acm 


truths born with us. 
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The propoſitions which 1 upon this Kind 


evidence, are called conciut.ons, or rational ruth 


Fet let it be b that the word ſcience is uſu 
applied to a whole body of regular or methodical 
ſervations or propoſitions which learned men 


formed concerning any ſubje-t of ſpeculation, d not 
one truth from a mother by a train of arguments. 
this knowledge chien directs our practice, it is ul 


&d, but 
dere the 


called an act. And this is the moſt remarkable A gives 
tin-tion between an art and a ſcience, (viz) the an only; 
oe kt; the 0 
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neceſſeg e chiely to practice, the other to ſpeculation. 
a bein Kara philoſophy or phyſie, and ontology, are ſciences; 
be wha jc and rhetoric are called arts ; but mathematics! in- 


ie both art and ſcience; for they have much of ſpe- 
on, and much of practice i in them. 


ring g 
Obſerve here, that when the evidence of a propoſi- 


of all in. Im. 


o dcin derived from ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, intelligence, or 
ltions, offfin is firm and indubitable, 1 it pr oduces ſuch aſſent as 
call a natural certainty. | 

vleded „ 
obama. w hen we « Hoes the evidence of any propoſition 
e viey gon the teſtimony Of Others, it is called the evidence 
uition, I faith; and this is a large part of our knowledge. 


F. thouſand things there are which we believe merely 
xn the authority or cred:t of thoſe who have ſpoken 
mitten of them. It is by this evidence that we 
u there is ſuch a country as China, and there was 
Na man as Cicero who dweit in Rome. It is by 
* moſt of the tranſactions in human life are ma- 
ue know our parents and our kindred by this 
zns, we know the perſons and laws of our preſent 
Amors, as well as things that are at a vaſt diſtance 20 
bo us in foreign nations, or in ancient ages. 
keording as the perſons that inform us of an ing 
many or few, or more or leis wiſe, and faithful, and 
ble, fo our faich is more or lefs Arm or Wavering 
le propoſition believed is either certain or doubt 
but in matters of faith, an exceeding gr eat proba- 
0 is called a moral certainty. 

Faith is generally di ſtinguiſhed into * and hu- | 
not with regard to the propoſitions that are be- 
« but with regard to the teſtimony upon which we 
eve them. When God reveals an thing to us, 
gives us the evidence of divine faith; 5 but What 
a only acquaints us with, produces a human faith in- 
the one, being built upon the "wn of man, ariſes 
to moral certainty ; ; but the other being founded on 
nord of God, ariſes to an ohne and infallible | 
he! nnce, ſo far as we underſtand the 23 of this 
jus ſe, This is called armatur certainty. 
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on divine teſtimony, are termed, matters of revelations 


called articles of faith. 


perience, that is, experience in ourſelves, and the 
ſervations we have made on other perſons or thing 
but theſe are made up of ſome of the former (pris 
knowledge joined together, (viz.) ſenſe, conſcioull 


preſſion of any propoſitions is made upon the md 
Cod himſelf, that gives a convincing and indubit 


Prophets and the apoſtles inſpired}, _ e 
Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to maki ho 
of the outward ſenſes, or the inward workings of Y P. 
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we uſually call divine faith; for every common nl 
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is the word of God: whereas in the caſe of inipiall alc 


- + Note here, I ſpeak chiefly of the higheſt kintW.q... 
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Propoſitions which we believe upon the evidns,Þ prophet 
human teſtimony, are called narratives, relations, x (50d 
ports, hiſtorical obſervations, &c. but ſuch as are nd ion, 
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VI. Inſpiration is a fort of evidence diſtinct from _ 
the former, and that is when ſuch an overpowering i op 
we ; 
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wich is d 
N reaſon 


and if they are great importance in religion, they a 
There are fome propoſitions or parts of knowlky 
which are faid to be derived from obſervation ande 


reaſon, faith, &. and therefore are not reckoned 2001 
tinct kind of evidence. 1, 


evidence of the truth and divinity of it; ſo vers 


imaginat:on, of dreams, apparitions, viſions and young 


or reaſoning, or perhaps human narration, to con | Rema 


divine truths to the mind of the prophet ; but now” by d 


theſe would be ſufficient to deſerve the name of M tha. 


| 5 a . o . 5 5 F un ‚ 
ration, without a ſuperior or divine light and powers by 
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l God 


Ibis fort of evidence is alſo very diſtinct from ml bby re 


th, 
tian exerciſes divine faith when he believes any poſh ., 


 fition which God has revealed in the bible pen ff Be 


account, becauſe Cod has faid it, though it ws WS 
a train of reaſonings that he was led to believe that M ©" 
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hprophet not only exerciſes divine faith, in believing 


— | * God rev N. th ne is 8 2 ſuperior . 
© Oy 


| * revcals it. 1 his 18 the — eminent kind of 
ntural ce. tainty. . 
0 Though perſons might be aſſured of their own 1 inſpi 
in by ſome peculiar and inexpreſſible conſciouſneſs. 
ais divine inſpiration and evidence in their own 
V het it is hard to make out this inſpiration to 
and to convince them of it, except by ſome an- 
ent or conſequent prophecies or Miracles, or ſome 
Wc appearances more than humai 
Ale propoſitions. which are atained by this ſort of 
wence are called infp.red truths. I his is divine re- 
oon at firit hand, and the dictates of God in an im- 
onze manner, of which th2ological writers diſcourſe 
ering n lee, but ſince it belongs only to a few favourites of 
mind en to be inſpired, and not the bulk of mankind, it 
dubihlſ” neceſſary to ſpeak more of it in a treatiſe of logic, 
kh is deſigned 15 the general impr ovement of hu- 


Were n . 
reaſon. 
makedd The various kinds of dene upon which we hes 
es of Mean propotition, affords us theſe three remarks. 
nd voi 


| Remark. The fame 8 may be known. 
Is by different kinds of evidence: that the whole is 
gr than a part is known by our ſenſes, and it is 
m by the ſelf-evidence of tlie thing to our mind. 

God created the heavens and the earth is known 


"a reaſon, and 1 1s known alſo by divine teſtimony. . 
1 | | 
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my OY I. Remark. Among thoſe y various kinds of evidence, 


Upon til 7 
8 1 de generally ſtronger than others in their own _ 
e that" and give a better ground for certainty. In- 
nſpiratſ K conſciouſneſs and intelligence, as well as divine 


nd inſpiration, uſually carry much more force 
them than ſenie or human faith, which are often 
We; though there are inſtances wherein human 
b ſenſe and reaſoning lay a foundation alſo for com- 
durance, and leave no room for doubt. 


ſt kd H #00 
8 Reaſon 


Where there is want of evidence. But it is our f 
lead our reaſon aſtray in this degenerate. and impejgl 
eſtate: hence it comes to paſs that we are guilty ff 
many errors in reaſoning, eipecially about divine thin 
becauſe our reaſon either is buly to enquire, and reh 


ing to theſe ir regular influence. 


or doubtings, if we were but aſſured that God u 
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Reaſon in its own nature would always lea wh = 
the truth in matters within its compaſs, if it were uf 
aright, or it would require us to ſuſpend our judenal 


waar 


precipitancy, ſente, pation, and many other things t 


to determine about matters that are above our pe 
reach; or becauſe we mingle many prejudices and fendhar spR! 
influences of ſenſe, fancy, palſion, inclination, &c, wh © 

our exerciſes of reaſon, and judge and determine ac 


wine faith would never admit of any contro 


IN the e 


ſpoken, and that we rightly underſtood his meaning, ke 
HI. Remark. The greateſt evidence and certainty ſent | 
any propoſition does not depend upon the variety oth pans * 
Ways or kinds of evidence, whereby it is known, H things. 
rather upon the ſtrength and degree of evidence, aff," Pein 
the clearneſs of that light in or by which it appeal files © 
the mind, For a propolition that is known only ch My 
way may be much more certain, and have ſtonger af token 
dence than another that is ſuppoſed to be known m Leonfeſ 
ways. Therefore theſe propoſitions, nothing haf 1 olloy 
properties, nothing cannot make itſelf, which are knomlf® parte 
only by intelligence, are much ſurer and truer than _ 
- propoſition, the rainbow has real and inherent e le 
in it, or than this, the fun rolls round the earth; thou the | 
we ſeem to know both theſe laſt by our ſenſes i "ut 
by the common teſtimony of our neighbours. a 155 
any propoſition that is clearly evident to our con 5 10 
nelis of divine faith, is much more certain to us H er 
thouſand others that, have only the evidence of f A 
and obicure ſenſations, of more probable reaſoning ll y * 
doubtful arguments, or the witneſs of fallible met M J 
even though all theſe ſhould join together i opin 
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u SPRINGS OF FALSE JUDGMENT, OR THE DOC- 
TRINE OF PREJUDICES. 
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I the 5 of the foregoing chapter v we hs ſurvey- 
« the ſeveral ſorts of evidence, on which we build 
kafſent to propoſitions. I heſe are indecd the general 
nds upon which we form our judgments concern- 
pthings, What remains in this ſecond part of logie 
0 point out the ſeveral ſprings and cauſes of dur 
wakes in judging, and to lay down ſome rules by 
kick we ſhould coriduct ourſelves in paſſing a judg- 
ut of every thing that is propoſed to us. 

Iconfeſs many things which will be mentioned in 


n mag 
b hash ki following chapters might be as well referred to the 
5 buon part of logic, where we ſhall treat of reaſoning and 


than ment; for moſt of our falſe judgments ſeem to in- 


1 the ſprings of error, and the rules of true judg- 
ſes, offs we do at the ſame time diſcover which arguments 
um thllacious, which reaſonings are weak, and which are 
nsch and ſtrong. Yet fince this is uſually called a judg- 
as than zl, or judging well, I thing we may, without any 
of ſeal ropriety, treat of it here; and this will lay a ſurer 
ing u Wdation for all ſorts of ratiocination and argument. 


mend ** judgments are called prejudices, and ſo are the 
Nies of them. This word in common life ſignifies 
Ki opinion which we have conceived of ſome other 
CH, or ſome injury done to him. But when we "=o : 


ue a ſecret bad reaſoning in them; and while we * 


that is formed concerning any perſon or thing dem 
ſufficient exa:nination; and generally we ſuppoſe it ty 
mean a falſe judg nent or miitake : at lxaſt, it a 
opinion taken up without ſolid reaſon for it, or an a 
gwen to a propoſition before we have jult evidences 
the truth of it, though the thing itie:f may happen v 
be true. | eo non, No ns 
_ Sometimes theſe raſh judgments are called prepoſk, 
ſions, whereby is meant, that ſome particular cpu 
has poſſeſſed the mind, and engaged the aſſent withow 
ſufficient ſearch or evidence of the truth of it. 


ſeſſions which attend mankind in every age and cond. 
religion, and in our civil concerninents ; as well a 
matters of learning. It is neceſſary for a man why 
and watch hourly againſt new ones. 


terwoven with each other, as well as with the pont 
of human nature, that it is ſometimes hard to diſtingulYThere 


IM firſt fort of prejudices are thoſe which ar N yg, 
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There is a vaſt variety of theſe prejudices and prepdf. 


tion of lite; they lay the foundations of many an en; 
and many an unhappy practice, both in the affairs 


purſues truth to inquire into theſe ſprings of error, thi 


as far as poſſible he may rid himſelf of old prejudicy 


The number of them is ſo great, and they are ſo i. 


them apart; yet, ſor method's ſake, we ſhall redue m the 
them to theſe four general heads, (viz.) prejudices 
agariſing from things, or from words, from ourſelves, a 
from other perſons; and after the deſcription of ea 

prejudice, we ſhall propoſe one or more ways of cui 
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ahne! ere let it be obſerved that there is nothing in the 
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Ef things that will neceſſarily lead us into error, if 
4 but uſe our reaſon aright, and with-hold our judg- 
«t till there appear ſufficient evidence of them. But 
ne are ſo unhappily prone to take advantage of 
doubtful appearance and circumſtance of things, 
m a wrong judgment, and plunge ourſelves into 


e, therefore it is proper to conſider what there is 


Prepoſſ. 
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the things themſelves that may occaſion our errors. 


| The obſcurity of ſome truths, and the difficulty * 
ating them Out, is one occaſion of rath and miſtaken 
ment. | | | 
we traths are difficult, be cauſe they lie remote from 
int principles of knowledge, and want a long chain 
grument to come at them : ſuch are many of the 
1 things of algebra and geometry, and ſome of the 
ems and problems of moſt parts of the mathema- 
; Many things alto in natural philoſophy are dark 
| intricate upon this account, becauſe we cannot 


We at any certain knowledge of them without the 


ur of many and ditficult, 28 well as cha- geable ex- 
dents. | | 
There are other truths Which have: great PRE 58 


n them, becauſe we have no proper means or 


Wums to come at the knowledge of them. 1 hough | 
Ir age we have found out many of the deep things of. 


Eve are not hitherto arrived at any ſufficient matters 
alcover the ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter 


N ber t the various ſapours, odours, and colours 


Fides; nor to find what fort of atoms compoſe li- 
Fi or lalids:” and diſt inguiſh wood, minerals, metals. 
| we &c. 
Frs of the intellectual or angelical world; their man- 


Pol ſubſiſtance and agency, the power of ſpirits to 


Pe bodies, and the union of our ſouls with this ani- _ 


ch it] 
e judge 
W's | 


ph bf ours, are much unknown | to us on this : 


Ty in many of theſe caſes, a a great part of 8 


n content to be entirely ignorant; 3 but they rather 


chuſe 


ne by the alliſtance of glaſſes and other inſtruments; f 


I here is a darkneſs alfo hes upon the 
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they fall into error. 


frequent diſappointment. io nd | 
Me are attempted to form our judgment of penn en a 
as well as things by theſe outward appearances. Wa nb 
there is wealth, equipage and ſplendor we are reach i * 
call that man happy, but we ſee not the vexing Ades, 2 


„ tos tet Or, parler l. 


chuſe to form raſh and haſty judgment, to gab pj5could" 


things without juſt evidence, to believe ſomething on qho appcare 
cerning them before they can know them, and therh God, ANC 
„ 0 . en preſer 

This fort of prejudice, as well as moſt others, is cAluinthians 


by patience and diligence in inquiry and reaſoning, wg Hahfed or! 
à ſuſpenſion of judgment, till we have attained br Ibis pre 


proper mediums of knowledge, and till we ſee ſuffe [i world, 
evidence of the truth. : | | Tins better 
Tp | th Vie C 
II. The appearance of things in a diſguiſe, is anothy Hudheſs te 
ſpring of prejudice or raſh judgment. The outfdeg I ve ha 


things which firſt ſtrikes us, is oftentimes different m Ah. Re 
their in ward nature, and we are tempted to judge ful. ploſopner 
denly according to outward appearances. If a pichureyI#mond m 
daubed with many bright and glaring colours, the u. 
gar eye admires it as an excellent piece; wheres th Il. 
fame perſon judges very contemptuouſty of ſome a A ls at 
mirable deſign ſketched out only with a black pencil] to b. 


I, A 1 


a coarſe paper, though by the hand of Raphael, WJ#i or 


the ſcholar ſpies the name of a new book in puble e of th 


news-papers, he is charmed with the title, he purchuls gills of 


| he reads with huge expectations, and finds it al w de othe 
and impertinence : this is a prejudice derived from be Hor; 
appearance: we are too ready to judge that vom W 
valuable which had ſo good a frontifpiece. The laws, We 
head of encomiums and ſwelling words of affurancethut i veakn 
are beſtowed on quack-medicnes in public advert and 
ments tempt many a reader to judge them infallih t that 
and to uſe the pills or the plaiſter with vaſt hope, a nent 


hen 1 


ale boc 


Wadmir 


quietudes of his foul: and when we ſpy a pern tis th 


ragged garments, we form a deſpicable opinion of s p 
too ſuddenly : we can hardly think him either happy} e Or 
Wiſe, our judgment is fo ſtran 


geiy biaſſed by outwal l vindi 


— 


and ſenſibſe things. It was through the power af ts Ls this 
25 prejudice that the Jews rejected our bleſled * I 
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uch 4 a- not ſuffer themſelves to believe that the man 
ne om Alf ared as the fon of a carpenter, was alſo the ſon of 
ech | And becauſe St. Paul was of a little ſtature, a 
mean \preſence, and his voice contempt:ble, ſome of the 
(ainthians were tempted to doubt whether he was 
ing a und or no. 
xd fone Ibis prejudice 1 is cured by A longer acquaintance With 
ufficie [ik word, and a juſt obſer vation that things are ſome- 
Ines better and ſometimes worſe than they appear to 
i ũ We ouaht therefore to reſtrain our exceſſive for- 
another widneſs to form our opinion of perſons or things be- 
utlide of Fe we have opportunity to ſearch into them more per- 
nt fy Nh. Remember that a grey beard dves not make a 
Joe ful. kiolopher ; a al! is not gold that gliſters; and a raven 
iChurey ond may be wor th : an immenſe ſum. 
* l. A mixture of different qualities in the fame 
ome ab (tics, is another temptation to judge amiſs. Ve are 
encil d gd to be carried away by that quality which ſtrikes 
zel. eit or the ſtrongeſt impreſſions upon us, and we 
n puble e of the whole object according to that quality, re- 
urchaky eels ot all the reſt: or ſometimes we colour over 
all ui Ade other qualities with that one e whether it 
from ie He bad or good. 1 
vom hen we have juſt reaſon to admire a man 165 * 5 
he hg mes, we are ſometimes inclined not only to neglect 
mee uns veakneſſes, but even to put a good colour upon 
dvertie em, and to think them amiable, When we read a 
falls Nat that has many excellent e in it, and divine 
ope, a diments, we are tempted to approve not only that 
| ſide book, but even all the writings of that author. 
perl} bien a poet, an orator, or a painter, has performed 
When Jnbly in ſeveral illuſtrious pieces, we ſometimes 
rej mire his very errors, we miſtake his blunders for 
ing dl tes, and ſo Jgnorantly fond as to copy after them. 
perſoni [tis mis prejudice that has rendered to many great 
n of hn ners perfect bigots, and inclined them to defend 
happy a Wer or Horace, Livy or Cicero.in all their miſtakes, 
outwal fl vindicate all the follies of their favourite author. 
er of tis I this that tewpts ſome rot writers to ſupport the 
Saving 3 _m_ 
—_ 
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ſayings of almoſt all the ancient ſathers of the china. . Th 


vice and virtue, good and evil. both in men and thing] 
Wie ſhould remember that ſome perſons have oreat N 
and little judgment; others are judicious, but not wit 


humour. We ougit by: know that one man mzyh 


book ſhould be eſteemed well written, which has mud 
more of good ſenſe in it than it has of imp 


Parent 1 FIRT II. 


and admire them in their very reveries. 


the dif 
| On the other hand, if an author has profeſſed hawlſh dferer 
cal ſentiments in religion, we throw our com ww} N to ex 
every thing he writes, we deſpiſe even his eriiel In an ere 
: mathematical learning, and will hardly allow him cult diſtar 
mon ſenſe. If a poem has ſome blemiſhes in it, thy hee; but 
is a ſet of falſe critics v ho decry it a... au i 1 * fat Ci 
allow no beauties there I. ommon 
This ſort of endo} iS relieved by learning tor of, an 
tinguiſh things well, and not to judge in the ume elge 
There is ſcarce any thing in the world of nature orafy a ſtrait 


in the worid of morality or religion, that is perfellfhennccal 


uniform. There is a. mixture of wiſdom and fol fon, bee 
ag the 
We colour. 
When v 
che ſorr 
divine 
&y be ten 


Some are 200d humoured without compliment; othy 
have all the formalities of co 1plaiſance, but no gi 


vicious and learned, while another has virtue vit we v. 
5 learning. e many a man thinks adairably ft his 
: who has a poor utterance; while others have a ci en, we 


ing manner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are triſig a forge 


impertinent. Some are good neigübours, and countih the 
ous and charitable toward men, who have no piety fre: ot! 
ward God; others are truly MN 2101s, but of machs terrors 
natural tempers. Some excellent ſayings are fon the t 
very lilly books and foine filly tt thoughts appear in b wach the 
of value. Ve ſhould neither praiſe nor diſpraleWWThe tri 
_ Wholeſale, but ſeparate the goc d from the evil Wiſidice j 
£ Judge of them apart: the accura Tl of a gad ju Jug K Marion 
conſiſts much in making ſuch diſtinctions. Witer, 2:16 
Let let it be noted too, that in common Ciſcoutt nc of 

we uſually denominate perions and things accordingWnicn, 
the major part of their character. te is to be cala ders can 
wiſe man who has but few follies : he is a go pub broad « 
ſopher who knows much of nature, and for the W odſery; 
part reaſons well in matters of human ſcience : and Fr 
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chn Ly. T hough a thing be uniform in its own nature, 
the different lights in which in may be placed, and 
her e different views in Which it appea's to us, will be 
n wal} 9 to excite in us miitaken judgments concerning it. 
tical gie an erect cone be placed in a horizontal plane, at a 
m enen diſtance from the eye, and it appears a plain tri- 
it ale; but we ſhall judge that very cone to be nothing 
0 12 flat circle, if its baſe be obverted towards us. Set | 
Jommon round plate a little obliquely before our eyes 


g toll off, and we tha!l think it an oval figure; but if the 
© Jungſſer eds of it be turned towards us, we ſhall take it 
re rA 2 ſtrait line. So when we view the ſeveral folds of 


perfech 
nd tl 
« ting 
oreat f 
ot Wit 
t; Ot 


Wicangcable filk, we pronounce this part red, and that 
hs, becauſe of its different poſition to the light, 


Wit ur. 

the ſorrows of millions, both on earth and in hell, 

be tempted to think hardly even of God hi-nſelf : 

Wi ve view the protation of his bounty and grace a- 


net his crcatures on earth, or the happy ſpirits in 
can en, we (121! have fo exalted an idea of his goodneſs 


o forget his vengeance. Some men dwell entirely 
cum the promiſes "of his golple, and think him all 
) piety g 3 others, under a melancholy frame, dwell upon 


c 4 terrors and his threatnings, and are overwhelmed 
> found 


in boeh there were no merey in him. 


irn Ie true method of delivering ourſelves from this 
ev d] al 


— Nice is to view a thing on all ſides, to compare all 
Judge 


„e, and let each of them have its mn weight in the 
1 Cilcoun ace of Our judgment, before we fully determine our 


cord 
be cal | Wers came to find out that the planet Satura hath a 
ood pulby 
r the 
: and i 
1 has MW in the different parts of its twenty-nine years re- 


** ben through | the ecliptic. And if we take the 


ugh the fils laid ſmooth in one light appears all of 
When we ſurvey the miceries of mankind, and think 


& divine government has a terrible aſpect, and we 
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l the thought of his ſeverity and Vengeance, as 


| 141.028 appearances of the fame thing with one a- 


ion. It was by this means that the modern aſtro- 
Abroad circle round its globe, Which is called its Ting, 


ſerving the different appearances as a narrow or 
der oval, or as it ſometimes ſeems to be a ftrait 
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| When any medicine whatſoever is afterward Propoſal UR 
to us under ſickneſs, we immediately judge it nap. 
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- fame juſt and religious ſurvey of the great and He 
God in all the diſcoveries of his vengeance and lig 

mercy, we ſhall at lait conclude him to be both juſt au 


good, _ f 

V. The cauſal aſſociation of many of our ideas e... 
comes the ſpring of another prejudice or raſh judgement] 
to which we are ſometimes expoſed. If in our yo 
years we have taken medicines that have been nauſeay, 


wh 

ous: our fancy has fo cloſely joined theſe ideas bein 
gether, that we know not how to ſeparate them: tha nl or 
= a feels the diſguſt, and per haps refuſes the 


” only drug that can preſerve life. So a child who If ar 


been let blood joins the ideas of pain and theſ urgeon u. , , 
gether, that be hates the fight of the ſurgeon, becaue bp "be 
he thinks of his pain: or if he has drunk a bitter potion len 
he conceives a bitter wares the cup which held it, ad 08 
ill drink nothing out of that cu. 5 

_ wy is for the — reaſon that the bulk of the comma Pier 

people are fo ſuperſtitiouſſy fond of the Pſalms tranlay Wea! 

by Hopkins and Sternhold, and think them ſacred ai bs ght 
divine, becauſe they have been now tor more thun "hi 
| hundred years bound up in the ſame covers with ol Won 
ke beſt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociatiays 0 
to conſider, whether there be any natural and neceli de 
connection between thoſe ideas which fancy, —_ Yom 
chance hath thus joined together: and if nature W heſe 
not joined them, let our judgment correct the folly a} les: 

our imagination, and ſeparate thoſe ideas again. ow 
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Funours, 
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SECT. II. 
dzment, i Prejudices arifing from Words. 


AUR ideas and words are fo linked together, that 
1 while we judge of things according to words, we 
mul. g into ſeveral miſtakes. Theſe may be diſtributed 
n:1 ner two general heads, (viz.) ſuch as arife from ſingle 
Fuſs ir rs or phraſes, or ſuch as ariſe from words joined in 


who in erb, and compoſing a diſcourſe, 


"hens. | The moſt eminent and remarkable errors of the 
„ann kind are theſe three. (I.) When our words are 
dit, at kmificant, and have no ideas; as when the miſtical 
tines talk of the prayer” of filence, the ſupernatural _ 
pd paſſive night of the ſoul, the vacuity of powers, the 
rana Aenſion of all thoughts: or (2.) when our words are 
cred u nocal, and fignity two or more ideas, as the words 
tha bn, light, feln, ſpirit, righteouſneſs, and many other 
with an ens in ſcripture: or (3.) when two or three words 
Ie ſmonymous, and ſignify one idea, as regeneration 
i new creation in the new teſtament ; both which 
cee den only a change of the heart from fin to holineſs; 
Atom u © the elector of Cologn and biſhop of Cologn are 
— th dA ( 8 
Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſions of various 
dates: but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theology: 
Ie both words without ideas, as well as ſynonymous. 
FI quivocal words have been uſed and abuſed by the 
Pimnoars, patſions, intereſts, or by the real ignorance 
$® veaknels of men, to beget terrible conteſts among 


Wnſtans, ; 7570 8 

but to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to re- 
SECT. re theſe forts of prejudices which ariſe from ſingle 
Ius or phraſes, I muſt remit the reader to part I. 
4. Where I have treated about words, and to 
33 e 
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and here we are in danger two ways. 


IRT II. 


4 


| thoſe dire ions which I have given ccncerning tet The be 
tunition of names, part I. chap. 6. ſet. 3. mm the 


3 5 | 7 2 thoughts ? 
II. There is another fort of falſe judgments or x de things 


takes which we are expoſed to by words; and thatk pſt relatii 


knguages 
7 : | . | T ton, to 
The one is when a man writes good ſenſe, or ſpell te or dr. 


when they are joined in ſpeech, and compoſe a diſcoup 


much to the purpoſe, but he has not a happy ande Then 
gaging manner of expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes cu gents wi 
and vulgar words, or old, obſolete, and unfaſhion hs but : 


language, or terms and phraſes that are foreign, MI unner 0 


red, ſcholaſtic, very uncommon, and hard to be u, Aegard 
ſtood: and this is ſtill worſe, if his ſentences are Hör wo 
and intricate, or the found of them harſh and graf xſeſion 
the ear. All theſe indeed are defects in ſtile, and H nie equa 
ſome nice and unthinking hearers or readers into ai den it i 
opinion of all that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks or vf de practi 
Many an excellent diſcourſe of our forefathers hu s art h. 


abundance of contempt caſt upon it by our modem 
tenders to ſenſe, for want of their diſtinguiſhing bewwm em 


_ large aſſembly ſtands expoſed at once to the por 
theſe prejudices, and imbibes them all. So Cicero 6 


the language and the ideas. 
or writes upon any fubject, we are too ready to mf} 


by the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the pat 


Tight. The decency of action, the muſic of the wall 
the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the ſtil 


On the other hand, when a man of eloquence hel 


into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſenfibly em 


powei of his language. Rhetoric will varniſh e, 
error ſo that it ſhall appear in the dreſs of truth 


put ſuch ornaments upon vice, as to make it lol 
virtue: it is an art of wondrous and extenſive iniveat 


it often conceals, obſcures or overwhelms the 1 
and places ſometimes a groſs falſhood in a moſt ala 


all the engaging airs of the ſpeaker, have often chat Fu 
the hearers into error, and perſuaded them to a I Na 
whatſoever is propoſed in ſo agreeable a mannef.! Mon a1 


lie, I 


Demoſthenes made the Romans and the Atheniab fund 
lieve almoſt whatſoever they pleaſed. © Þ 
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tr The beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is to 
Tem the kill (as much as poſſible) of ſeparating our 
I toughts and ideas from words and phraſes, to judge of 
S or k te things in their own natures, and in their natural or 
d thaty pf relation to one another, abſtracted from the uſe of 
vl loguage, and to maintain a ſteady and obſtinate reſolu- 
Ion, to hearken to nothing but ann in whatſoever 
or ſpeul de or dreſs it appears. 
anal Then we ſhall hear a ſermon of pious and juſt ſenti- 
ſes dau dens with eſtcem and reverence, though the preacher 
ſhiofFks but an unpoliſhed Nile, and many defects in the 
gn, lip mnner of his delivery. Then we ſhall neglect and 
de undaſdiregard all the flattering inſinuations whereby the 
are tor would make way for his own ſentiments to take 
rating eon of our ſouls, if he has not ſolid and inſtructive 
and af equal to his language. Oratory is a happy talent, 
* ben it is rightly employed to excite the paſſions to 
er practice of virtue and piety ; but to ſpeak cr ie 
4 hub kart has — to do in the ſearcli after truth. 
dern de | 


ice ſpall} = 
ly to 
ly n 
2 path . . 
ul oy | SECT. Ill. 
ruth, ß , 

look ih 
influ} 
the tl 


runde, arifo "ng from cnrfever. 5 


91 g Either words nor things wal fo ali kay us 
18 Natray from truth, if we had not within ourſelves . 
chu e of error as theſe that follow. 


0 appr | | 
mo . Many errors are derived from our weatnehh of 


nner. | F £ 
por 0 and incapacity to cler of things in our infant 
ol Theſe are called oY ſadices of infancy. We 
_ | early miſtakes abuu the common objects which 

; = Us and the commu: 1 affairs of life: we * 


NE 
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the nurſe is our beſt friend, becauſe children tech 


Feng 
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from their nurſes their food and other convenience 
life. We judge that books are very unpleaſant thi 
becauſe perhaps we have been driven to them 


ſcourge. We judge alſo that the ſky touches the d 


us, becauſe we cannot inform ourſelves better i 


childhood. We believe the ſtars are not riſen till tp 
| ſan is ſet, becauſe we never fee them by day. By 
ſome of theſe errors, may ſeem to be derived from i 


next ſpring. 0 „ * | 
Ihe way to cure the prejudices of infancy is tod(. 
tinguiſh, as far as we can, which are thoſe opiniag 


which we framed in perfect childhood, to remenbe 


that at that time our reaſon was incapable of formingy 


right judgment, and to bring theſe propoſitions againty! 
be examined at the bar of mature reaſon. 19 


Note, Thoſe miſtakes of this fort which all mani 
drop and loſe in their advancing: age, are called ma 
prejudices of infancy, but thoſe which abide with 
vulgar part of the world, and generally with allen 
philoſophy cure them, more propel 


till learning and 


II. Our ſenſes give us many a falſe information ef 

things, and tempt us to judge amiſs. This is calletk 
_ prejudice of ſenſe, as when we ſuppoſe the ſun and mom 
to be flat bodies, and to be but a few inches broad, & 
cauſe they appear fo to the eye. Senſe inclines u 
judge that air has no weight, becauſe we do not feli 
_ Prefs heavy upon us; and we judge allo by our {eſs 
that cold and heat, ſweet and ſoure, red and blue, We 
are ſuch real properties in the objects themſelves, a 
exactly like thoſe ſenſations which they excite in us. 7 


DS - 


attain the name of prejudices of ſenſe. 


I heſe prejudices are to be removed ſeveral v 
(rt. By the afliſtance of one ſenſe we cure the miltalt 
of another, as when a ſtick thruſt into the water ke 
__ crooked, we are prevented from judg 


ſo in itſelf, for when we take it out of the waten g 
our fight and our feeling agree and determine it 0 


ing it to be realf 


U 


ſtrait. (2.) The exerciſe of our reaſon, and an appli 
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ehe Yi to mathematical and philoſophical ſtudies, cures 
nets vn other prejudices of ſenſe, both with relation to 
thing, e heavenly and earthly bodies. (3.) We thould re- 
by the Jgember that our ſenſes have often deceived us in vari- 
dm Jas inftances, that they give but a confuſed and imper- 
ter n fit repreſentation of things in many caſes, that they 
til tr An repreſent falſly thoſe very objects to which they 
„ u Jim to be ſuited, ſuch as the ſhape, motion, ſize and 
om the Aumtion of groſs bodies, if they are but placed at a diſ- 
ee from us; and as for the minute particles: of which 
to d. Avdies are compoſed, our ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh them. 
piniay Fly) We ſhould remember alſo, that one prime and 
nembe Ycinal deſign of our ſenſes, is to inform us what vari- 
mig: Jus relations the bodies that are round about us bear to 
gant Jar own animal body, and to give us notice what is 
ant and uſeful, or what is painful and injurious to - 
I but they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us 
ation gf noa philoſophical acquaintance with the inward nature 
lied Yithings. It muſt be confeſſed it. is by the aſſiſtance of 
don be eye, and the ear eſpecially (which are called the 
dach ns of diſcipline) that our minds are furniſhed with 
es unos parts of knowledge, by reading, hearing, and 
t fel ering things divine and human; yet reaſon ought _ 
Fins to accompany the exerciſe of our ſenſes when- 
Jr we would form a juſt judgment of things propoſed 
%%%, ²ĩðͤ 5 
ere it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the weak- 
of reaſon in our infancy, and the dictates of our 
Mes, ſometimes in advancing years, lead the wiſer part 


pecies, perſons whole genius is very low, whoſe 
ment is always weak, who are ever indulging the 
Nes of ſenſe and humour, are but children of a 
Nr ze, they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting miſtakes in 
a wks and live and die in the midſt of prejudices. - 5 
er fam ll. Imagination is another fruitſul ſpring of falſe 
be relfEments, © Our imagination is nothing elſe but the 
ter, dus appearances of our ſenſible ideas in the brain, 
> it to be Ae the ſoul freqently works in uniting, disjoining, 
appievBaltplying, magnifying, diminiſhing and altering the 
Wilt _ OY rye . | ſeveral : 


ri mankind aſtray from truth; ſo the meaner parts of 
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ſeveral ſhapes, colours, ſounds, motions, words „ own cl 
things that have been communicated to us by the ogy that a bl 
ward organs of ſenſe. It is no wonder * Een bour of 
cy leads us into many miſtakes, for it is but fee inclin 
ſecond-hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed be atem 
the imagination, ſome perſons believe to be true. rere 7 alt 
will chooſe a particular number in a lottery, or lt Fear 
larger wage on a ſingle chance of a dye, and doubt HM vind ha 
of ſucceſs, becauſe their fancy feels ſo powerful gers th 
preſſion, and aſſures them it will be proſperous, plltappy el 
thouſand pretended prophecies and inſpirations m ery te 
the freeks of enthuſiaſm have been derived from tall perſu 
ſpring. Dreams are nothing elſe but the deception count! 
fancy: a delirium is but a ſhort wildneſs of the m ch. 
nation; and a ſettled irregularity of fancy is diſtrafimſ®*s or 
and madneſs. „5 eus t 


One way to gain a victory over this unruly fegen they 
is to ſet a watch upon it perpetually, and to bridle x uning: 
all its extravagancies ; never to believe any thing m bour 

5 ly becauſe fancy dictates it, any more than I would hay" fo 
. heve a midnight-dream, nor to truſt fancy any fark wrath 


than it is attended with ſevere reaſon. It is a very up in u 
# teria perſuac 
tal of th 
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oon child the faireſt, and will ſometimes perſuade 
det a blemiſh is a beauty. Hope and deſire make 
"F. tour of delay ſeem as long as two or three hours; 
e inclines us to think there is nothing too difficult 
Fu attempted ; deſpair tells us that a brave attempt 
ure raſhrzels, and that every difficulty is unſurmout- 
Fear makes us imagine that a buſh ſhaken with 
ind has ſome ſavage beaſt in it, and multiplies the 


yp 5 15 Pers that attend our path: but ſtill there is a more 
ous, Mktppy effect of fear when it keeps millions of ſouls 
s wery to the errors of an eſtabliſhed religon: what 
rom ud perſuade the wiſe men and philoſophers of a po- 


country to believe the groſſeſt abſurdities of the 
mn church, but the fear of torture or death, the 
or the inquiſition? ſorrow and melancholy 
Int us to think our circumſtances much more diſmal 
fruhen they are, that we may have ſome excuſe for 
idle uning: and envy repreſents the condition of our 
whbour better than it is, that there might be ſome 


5 + ' f 18 
ould {tence for her own vexation and uneaſmeſs. Anger 
el wrath and revenge, and all thoſe hateful paſſions 


ee in us far worſe ideas of men than they deſerve, 
e perſuade us to believe all that is ill of them. A 
of the evil influence of the affections of the mind 
n our judgment would make a large volume. 
e cure of theſe prejudices is attained by a conſtant 
an ly of ourſelves, and watchfulneſs over our paſſions, 
ut they may never interpoſe when we are called to 
id judgment of any thing: and when our affections 

ma vamly engaged, let us abſtain from judging. It 
Na be alſo of great uſe to us to form our deliberate 


en 45 
let au nents of perſons and things in the calmeſt and 
pinout hours of life, when the paſſions of nature are 


u ent, and the mind enjoys its moſt perfect compo- 
Ne — : OY EF 
. and theſe judgments ſo formed ſhould be trea- 
op in the mind, that we might have recourſe to 
be mae in hours of need. See many more ſentiments 
Ta drections relating to this ſubject in my doctrine of 
ut He banons. 2d edition enlarged. 9 


V. Tbe 
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V. The fondneſs we have for SELF, and the Vn ſize 
tions which other perſons and things have to ourſdwtho the 1e 
furniſh us with another long rank of prejudices, II bed; 
indeed might be reduced to the paſſion of ſelf. oe: MU ho! 
it is ſo copious an head that J choſe to name 1 | 1s alſo 
diſtinct ſpring of falſe judgments. We are genen ret and! 
ready to fancy every thing of our own has ſome eſpecial 
_ peculiarly valuable in it, when indeed there is no ov ſpeak 
reaſon, but becauſe it is our own. Were we bomz Ni our 
mong the gardens of Italy, the rocks of Switzedaywd ue {© 
or the ice and ſnows of Ruſſia and Sweden, fill yall chem 
Ahould imagine peculiar excellencies in our native He 0*V* 
We conceive a good idea of the town and village when ther 
we firſt breathed, and think the better of a man HH dimt 
being born near us. We entertain the beſt opinion d lng that 
the perſons of our own party, and eaſily believe en witl 
ports of perſons of a different ſect or faction. Ou perhaps 
own ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very names tte agalk 
ſeem to have ſomething good and defirable in than} Ve oug 
Me are ready to mingle all theſe with ourſelves, all able ic 
Cannot bear to have others think meanly of them. I de hav 
So good an opinion we have of our own ſentima e grater 
and practices, chat it is veiy difficult to believe wht kd the pr 
reprover ſays of our conduct; and we are as raff ot 
aſſent to all the language of flattery. We ſet ate ot 
own opinions in religion and philoſophy as the t hard 
orthodox y and truth; and we are prone to judge nn Rent, 
practice of other men either a duty or a crime, Wha pret 
we think would be a crime or a duty in us, taff of C 
their circumſtances are vaſtly different from our d Very | 
This humour prevails ſometimes to ſuch a degree, Wl comm 
we would make our own taſte and inclinations uus lec 

| ſtandard by which to judge of every diſh of meat thatiuppoſe: 
ſet upon the table, every book in a library, every" (hall | 


8 
{ 
WAS. - 


ployment, ſtudy and buſineſs of life, as well as eveyiifors b. 
creation. 0 EE „ 5 e | fl he 2 


It is from this evil principle of ſetting up ſelt u int 
model what other men ought to be, that the anten well þ 
tian ſpirit of impoſition and perſecution had its cf doctri 
though there is no more reaſon for it than there Hf not 

for the practice of that tyrant, who having a bed i 9 Apoer 
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he nn. ſize was reported to ſtreach men of low ſtature 


ded; and ſome add alſo, that he cut off the legs, 
we. Ll gy whom he found too long for it. i 
u is alſo from a principle near a-kin to this that we 
et and ſtrain the writings of any venerable authors, 
jd x eſpecially the ſacred books of ſcripture, to make 


> 


me 


no 0 A a Wa 

dom: d our own ſchemes or hypotheſes have upon the 
Nein b we ſometimes become ſo ſharp-ſighted as to find 
o ſill ſchemes in thoſe places of ſcripture where the holy 


ive in Ius never thought of them, nor the holy ſpirit in- 
ge uber e them. At other times this prejudice brings 


n dimneſs upon the ſight that we cannot read any 


the rack, till they were drawn out to the length 


Wn ſpeak our own ſenſe. Through the influence 


inion e that oppoſes our own ſcheme, though it be writ- 


perhaps we are in danger in ſuch a caſe of winking 
ie againſt the light. „ 8 


'e What 
et up out 
e telt 
"2 
;, thoud 
Our OR 
BY 
LIONS U 
at thati 
very ul 
every 


ſelf for 


ce of ſelf, and a bigotry to our own tenets, we 


aid pretend to ſupport and defend themſelves by the 
bel of Chrſt. „ 


— 
— 


Flppoſed to be defective or redundant, and the ſenſe 


ons his own ſcheme. Whole chapters or books 


orig doctrine of juſtification by faith alone, and ſo he 
here u not allow it to be divine. "The Papiſts bring all 


xd TUBE ipocrypha into their bible, and ſtamp divinity upon 


it; 


ks with ſun-beams, and in the plaineſt language; 


_— 


nde ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed and 
able to learn our religion from the word of God; 
Mm, In we have generally formed all the leffer as well as 
ntimenſ& neater points of religion before-hand, and then we 
Wl the prophets and apoſtles, only to pervert them to 
Wim our own opinions. Were it not for this in- 


ud hardly imagine that ſo many ſtrange, abſurd, in- 
ſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and bloody principles 


ey learned critic has his own hypotheſis; and if 
common text be not favourable to his opinion, a 
Nous lection ſhall be made authentic. The text muſt 


ſhall be literal, or metaphorical, according as it beſt _ 
de added or left out of the ſacred canon, or be 


el into parables by this influence. Luther knew 
antics well how to reconcile the Epiſtle of St. James to 
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far out of the queſtion, that it may have no mann 
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it; for they can fancy purgatory is there, and there f of my 
prayers for the dead. But they leave out the fwd r rather 
commandment becauſe it forbids the worthip of inal 45 to 
Others ſuppoſe the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation 2 4 that 
the fall of man to be oriental ornaments, or a 10 have 
legory, becauſe the literal ſenſe of thoſe three chat; 5 the ji 
of Geneſis do not agree with their theories. W e goO⁰ 
honeſt plain-hearted and unlearned chriſtian is re ö 1 Jas a 
find ſomething in every chapter of the bible to wes inclin 
tenance his own private ſentiments ; but he loves fe differe! 
chapters beſt which ſpeak his own opinions plain 5 things 
this is a prejudice that ſticks very cloſe to our natures! {contrar' 
the ſcholar is infeſted with it daily, and the mechanie;x wer be 2 
3 Frm of 
Sell has yet a farther and a pernicious influence m = 
our underſtandings, and is an unhappy guide in the I. The 
ſearch after truth. When our own inclination or of mind, 
eaſe, our honour or our profit tempts us to the pratlnffat infiue 
of any thing of ſuſpected lawfulneſs, how do we ton of 
our thoughts to find arguments for it, and perſuade un. 
| ſelves it is lawful? We colour over iniquity and fl 
compliance with the names of virtue and innocenc,ofÞ 1.) So! 
at leaſt of conſtraint and neceſſity. All the differlſper, wh 
and oppoſite ſentiments and practiſes of manłind , ontradi 
too much influenced by this mean bribery, and gue uu Ihe crec 
jjuſt occaſion for ſatyrical writers to ſay that ſelf-interlife ruth, t 
governs all mankiſe. book 
When the judge had awarded the damages to a ts 
ſon into whote field a neighbour's oxen had broke, 
reported that he reverſed his own ſentence, when f 
heard that the oxen which had done this miſchief 
his own. Whether this be a hiſtory or a parable, ti 
ſtill a juſt repreſentation of the wretched influene ier th 
| ſelf to corrupt the judgment. ute. 
One way to amend this prejudice is to thruſt ſef N ndulg 
n chan 
influence whenloever we are called to judge and , 
der of the naked nature, truth and juſtice of things. dle m. 
matters of equity between man and man, our dun e ſtan 
has taught us an effectual means of guarding Ms ſlig 


this prejudice, and that is to put my neighbour ad 


m he 

|) the ſe, 
much ce 
IS ready 
Lon whi 
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ae ue of myſelf, and myſelf in the place of my peigl- 


feof, rather than be bribed by this corrupt principle of 


bre to do injury to our neighbours. "hence. 


on ls that golden rule of dealing with others as we 


nee and have others deal with us. ED 

hat h the judgment of truth and falſhood, right and 
vena, good and evil, we ought to conſider that every 
ready bas a ſelf as well as we; and that the taſtes, paſ- 
) coins, inclinations and intereſts of different men are 
es thor different, and often contrary, and they dictate con- 
Maine; m1 things : unleſs therefore all manner of different 
Natures; 
hank i 
= ud and evil. 
ce Upon 8 | 


in e I. The tempers, humours, and peculiar terms of 
n or off; mind, whether they be natural or acquired, have a 


prada t infivence upon our judgment, and become the 
ve ſranueion of many miſtakes. Let us ſurvey a few of 


ade wa vi 
nd {inful | 
LENCe, df 
diffe whit 
Kind at 


W contradiction, 


ge ung The credulous man is ready to receive every thing 
E truth, that has but a ſhadow of evidence; every 


f-interel 
book that he reads, and every ingenious man with 


to pee he converſes, has power enough to draw him 
the ſentiments of the ſpeaker or writer. He has 
Inch conplaiſance in him, or weakneſs of ſoul, that 


oke, iti 
when It 
Sready to reſign his own opinion to the firſt ob- 
Witter that are aſſerted with a poſitive air and much 
bw indulgence of this credulous humour, either to be 
changing his opinions or to believe inconſiſten- 


r ſtands ready oppoſe every thing that is ſaid: he 


ſtrength 


contrary propoſitions could be true at once, ſelf can 
mer be a jult teſt or ſtandard of truth and falſhood, 


ere. Thus he is under a kind of neceſſity through 


OF: light attention to the reaſons of other men, ſor 
ad ſcornful preſumption that they have no 


——ͥͤ 22 — — — —— ——̃ 


i) Some perſons are of an ear and credulous _ 
kyer, while others are perpetually diſcovering a ſpirit 


Wim which he hears, and to receive any ſentiments of 


e man of contradiction is of a contrary humour, 
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ſtrength in them. When he reads or hears a diſcou Y 
different from his own ſentiments, he does not & g 
himſelf leave to conſider whether that diſcourſema be 


true; but employs all his powers immedi 
t ploys all his powers immediately to cou 1 brer 
Yap 


it. Your great diſputers and your men of controy 


contend often for victory, and will maintain whathye 
they have aſſerted, while truth is loſt in the noiſe a 
tumult of reciprocal contradictions ; and it frequent 
happens, that a debate about opinions is turned into 
mutual reproach of perſonsssk 
Il he prejudice of credulity may in ſome meaſue h 
cured, by learning to ſet a high value on truth, and 
taking more pains to attain it; remembering that truth! 
_ oftentimes hes dark and deep, and requires us to dg 
for it as hid treaſure; and that falſhood often puis d 
fair diſguiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield up ou 
judgment to every plauſible appearance. It is no p 
of civility or good breeding to part with truth, but h 
maintain it with decency and candour. 
A ſpirit of contradiction is fo pedantic and hateſh 


that a man ſhonld take much pains with himſel u 
Watch againſt every inſtance of it: He ſhould leam 
much good humour, at leaſt, as never to oppoſe . 
thing without juſt and ſolid reaſon for it: He ſhould 
bate ſome degrees of pride and moroſeneſs, which u 
never- failing ingredients of this ſort of temper, Wl 
ſhould ſeek after ſo much honeſty and conſcience 
never to contend for conquett or triumph; but to 
view his own reaſons, and to read the arguments af 
opponents (if poſſible) with an equal indifferene a 
be glad to ſpy truth and to ſubmit to it, thougn tÞ 
Pear on the oppolite fide, ' © ß, = Rn 
2.) There is another pair of prejudices den 
from two tempers of mind, near a-kin to thoſe I 
juſt mentioned; and theie are the dogmatical and the 
_ Teeptical humours, i. e. always poſitive, or al ways doubt 


opinions, whether by his ſenſes, or by his fancy W 
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Ja the ſame aſſurance that he does a mathematical 
he has ſcarce any mere probabilities that belong 
Beem; every thing with him 13 certain and infallible ; 
punctilio in religion is an article of his faith, and 
JL nfwers all manner of objections by a ſovereign con- 

1 5 | | $4 
Fons of this temper are ſeldom to be convinced of 
te n miſtake: A full aſſurance of their own notions 
7 wkes all the difficulties of their own fide vaniſh ſo en- 


ph] h that they think every point of their belief is writ- 


difficulty in it. 


Job in learned and in vulgar life, is very ſubje & to this 
Lepticiſm is a contrary prejudice. The dogmatiſt is 


haps he has found himſelf often miſtaken in matters 


W Anon, and ſo many objections alſo ariſing againit 


aper, he does not caſt away his-religion as well as his 
Fiolophy, and abandon himſelf to a prophane courſe 


ts orie, regardleſs of hell and heaven. 


+ 98" Ppoſite to each other, yet they ariſe from the fame 


s in haſte to believe ſomething ;z. he cannot keep 


uss with ſun-beams, and wonder any one ſhould find 
They are amazed that learned men 
ud make a controverſy of what is to them fo per- 
Jhcwous and indubitable. The loweſt rank of people, 


ire of every thing, and the ſceptic believes nothing. 


Jivhich he thought himſelf well aſſured in his younger 
hatefl, ky, and therefore he is afraid to give aſſent to any 
meln eng again. He ſees ſo much ſhew of reaſon for every 


y doctrine, that he is ready to throw off the belief 
Fi every thing: He renounces at once the purſuit of 
a, and contents himſelf to ſay, There is nothing 
Wan, It is well, if through: the influence of ſuch 4 


bel theſe prejudices laſt mentioned, though they are 


, and that is, impatience of ſtudy, and want of 
ent attention in the ſearch of truth, The dogma- 


* lnſelf long enough in ſuſpence, till ſome bright and 

Fwincing evidence appear on one fide, but throws- + 
Yuuſelf caſually into the ſentiments of one party or an- 
a and then he will hear no argument to the con- 
The ſceptic will not take pain to ſearch things 
Pe bottom, but when he fees difficulties on both. 
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honeſt zeal for truth, would 
cure of both theſe follies. 1 
(3. ) Another ſort of temper that is very injurious 
à right judgment of things, is an inconſtant fe 
changeable ſpirit, and a very uneven temper of mini 
When ſuch perſons are in one humour, they pay 
judgment of things agreeable to it ; when their humoy 
changes, they reverſe their firſt judgment, and embrag 


go a great Way towards the 


want firmneſs of mind, ſufficient to eſtabliſh themſehe 


in any truth, and are ready to change it for the nexty. 
luring falſhood that is agreeable to their ch 


their very conſtitution by nature, or by diſtemper 
body, that a cloudy day, and a lowring {ky ſhall ſtrony. 
ly incline them to form an opinion both of themſche 
and of perſons and things round about them, quite d. 
ferent from what they 
the heavens are ſerene. So — 
Ĩ is ſort of people ought to judge of things and per} 
ſons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful, and compoſed hour 

of life, and reſerve theſe judgments for their condud a 

- More unhappy ſeaſonnsk 
(. 84.) Some perſons have a violent and turgid mama 
both of talking and thinking; whatſoever they judge 
Of, it is always with a tincture of this vanity, Thy 
are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning ery 

thing in the ſuperlative. If wn think a man tois 

learned, he is the chief ſcholar of the age: If ano 
has low parts, he is the greateſt blockhead in nam 
If they approve any book on divine ſubjects, it is the 


beſt book in the world next to the bible: If they heal 


of a ſtorm of rain or hail, it is the moſt terrible fu 
that fell ſince the creation: And a cold winter ai 
the coldeſt thatever was known.  _ 
But the men of this ſwelling language ought to f 
member, that nature has ten thouſand moderate tht 
in it, and does not always deal in extremes as 00 
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believe when the ſun ſhines, adÞ,,.. 117 
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160 J think it may be called another ſort of prejudi- 
8 derived from humour, when ſome men believe a 
4rine merely becauſe it is ancient, and has been long 
vieved ; others ſo fond of novelty, that nothing pre- 
ils upon their aſſent ſo much as new thoughts and 
w notions. Again, there are ſome who ſet a high. 
em upon every thing that is foreign and far- fetched; 
terefore China pictures are admired, how aukward fo 
xr: Others value things the more for being of our 

Inn native growth, invention or manufacture, and theſe 


2mſelye 
next a. 
ange af 
led with 

15 > 
18 
vite d. 
nes, aid 


and pe. 
xd hour 


| manner! 
7 judy: 
5 The 
ing every 
an tov 
- another 
nature? 
it is tit 
ey ſpeak} 


dome men of letters and theolo . 
wpoſition even concerning a ſublime ſubject, till every 
aug myſterious, deep and difficult is cut off from it, 


unſiſtency in judgment. 


duch the ſcripture aſſerts it ever ſo plainly ; others 


lo fond of a myſtery and things incomprehenſible, . 


lit they would ſcarce. believe the doctrine of the 
[rmity, if it could be explained; they incline to that 
liſh rant of one of the ancients, CREDO QUIA IM-- 
WSIBILE EST ; I believe it becauſe it is impoſſible. 


To cure theſe miſtakes remember that neither anti- 
we nor novel, foreign nor native, miſterious nor plain, | 


certain characters either of truth or falſhood. 


might mention various other humours of men that 
kite in them various prejudices, and lead them into 


k and miſtaken judgments ; but theſe. are ſufficient: 
Whecimen,.. „ 


. There are ſeveral other weakneſſes which belong ; 1 
bhuman nature, whereby we are led into miſtakes, and 
are rendered almoſt incapable of paſting a ſolid. 


ment in matters of great depth and difficutly.. 


me have a native obſcurity of perception, (or ſhall I 
W it a want of natural ſagacity?) whereby they are 
Wdered from attaining clear and diſtinct ideas. I heir 
Wnzhts always ſeem to have ſomething confuſed and. 
Wdy in them, and therefore they judge in the dark... 


me have a defect in memory, and then they are not 


idle of comparing their preſent ideas with a great 
ety of others, in orders to ſecure themſelves from: 
Others may have a memo- 


Q3- 


will not believe a 
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ry large enough, yet they are ſubject to the ſame en Id ſo 
from a narrowneſs of foul, and ſuch a fixation and con. Ii fince c 
finement of thought to a few objects, that they fearg ö ft we 
ever take a ſurvey of things wide enough to Judes Air other p 
wiſely and well, and to fecure themſelves from all iv. th; cauſes 


85 5 RA into 
Ihouggh theſe are natural defects and weakneſſes ye. + WI 
they may in ſome meaſure be relieved by labour, dil km be c 
gence, and a que attention to proper rules. Fatborit 
Eut among all the cauſes of falſe judgment which ae gil 
Within ourſelves, I ought by no means to leave out thy 
_ univerſal and original ſpring of error, which we arc h. II Tho! 
formed of by the word of God, and that is, the fin au In the fri 
_ defection of our fir{t parents, whereby all our beſt naw. ws. H 
ral powers both of mind and body are impaired, ad IH our 
rendered very much inferior to what they were ing ful 
ſtate of innocence. Our underſtanding is darkened our Yinugh t. 
memory contracted, our corrupt humours and paſſion ue a v. 
are grown predominant, our reaſon enfeebled, and vu. wht tha 
_ ous diſorders attend our conſtitution and animal natut u joung 
whereby the mind is ſtrangely impoſed upon in its Ties app 
judgment of things. Nor is there any perfect relief h Nur tale 
be expected on earth. There is no hope of ever Thnopheſ 
coverning from theſe maladies, but by a ſincere retum ums, an 
to God in the ways of his own: appointment, whereby Ius an 
we ſhall be kept ſafe from all dangerous and pernicious ab- wat 
errors in matters of religion; and though-impertecuons Tri twel 
and miſtakes will hang about us in this preſent life, Fl be fai 
the effects of our original apoſtaſy from God, yet Wins ther 
hope for a full deliverance from them when we ame runder. 
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Perejudices arifing from cther perſons. A 
XIV RE it not for the ſprings of prejudice it N inf 
are lurking in ourſelyes, we {hould not be ſub- JU faith 
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400 ſo many miſtakes from the influence of others: 

u fince our nature is fo ſuſceptive of errors on ail ſides, 
ft we ſhould have hints and notice given us, how 
rather perſons may have power over us, aud become 
Ji: cauſes of our falſe judgments. I his might all be 


i into one heap, for they are all near a-kin, and 


e that 
be ſub- 
1 


Jene with each other; but for diſtinction fake let 
bn be called the prejudices of education, of cuſtom, 
Fathority, and ſuch as ariſe from the manner of, pro- 
I Thoſe with whom our education, is entruſted may | 
Tithe firſt foundation of many miſtakes in our younger 
Sis. How many fooleries and errors are inſtilled into 
& by our nurſes, our fellow-children, by ſervants, or 
Alifu teachers, which are not only maintained 
uch the following part of our life, but ſometimes 
Te a very unhappy influence upon us! We are 
Wwht that there are goblings and bugbears in the dark; 
u ſoung minds are crowded with the terrible ideas of 
As appearing upon eveay occaſion, or with the plea- 
Ir tales of fairies dancing at midnight, We learn 
Propheſy betimes, foretel futurities to by good or evil 
Ine, and to preſage approaching death in a family by 
us and little worms, which we therefore call a 


F-watch, We are taught to know before-hand, 
Þ: twelve-month together, which days of the week 


&Þ be fair or foul, which will be lucky or unlucky ; | 
s there any thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon 
JF underſtandings in that early part of life; and theſe 
aulous ſtories abide with us too long, and too far 
Pence the weaker part of mankind. 5 


ſe chuſe our particular ſect and party in the civil, 


Felgious and the learned life, by the influence of 
ation. In the colleges of learning, ſome are for the 
nals, and ſome for the realiſts, in the ſcience of 
Nehyſies, becauſe their tutors were devoted to theſe 
Fs. The old philoſophy and the new have gained 
Nunds of partizans the ſame way: And every religion 
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dis infant votaries, who are born, live and die in the 
faith, without examination of any article. The 
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Turks. are taught early to believe in Mahomer: that bect 
Jews in Moſes; the Heathens worſhip a multity ence mi 
Gods under the force of their education, _ 
would be well if there were not millions of Cute J The ne 
who have little more to ſay for their religion, than Wit ariſes fi 
they were born and bred up in it. | The grenel n we live 
of the Chriſtian world can hardly give any Male Ys younger 
they believe the bible to be the word of God, wh peer of 114 
Cauſe they have always believed it, and they were uence 
| fo from their infancy. As Jews and Turk "OY Our opini 
American Heathens believe the moſt monde Ins of ſalu 
_ credible ſtories, becauſe they have been trained ſos than b. 
mongſt them, as articles of faith; ſo the Papiſts bel Pils over 
their tranſubſtantiation, and make no difficulty of Alen il over 
ing to impoſlfibilities, ſince it is the current ddt L man 
their catechiſms. By the ſame means the ſeveral An rita 
and parties in Chriſtianity believe all the ſtrained ine 1 
pretations of ſcripture by which they have been tu 4 them * 
to ſupport their own tenets: They find nothing dif ſins polit 
cult in all the abſurd gloſſes and far-fetched ſenſes End! 
are ſometimes put upon the words of the ſacred writa pier natior 
5 becauſe their ears have been always accuſtomed to th 1 A that fan 
gloſſes; and therefore they ſet ſo ſmooth and eaſy wail am than 
- -_ pe ray, that they know not how to a 3 
the moſt natural an  interpropatices in. a. 
-tis- chem. _ d eaſy. interpretation in opp er day 
In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many a forms 
and groſs miſtakes about domeſtic affairs, as wel u te 
matters of political concerament. It is upon the ſunt monſtre 
ground that children are trained up to be Whigs _ 
Tories betimes; and every one learns the diſtinguiſh ern) 
ing terms of his own party, as the papilts leam we. 
their prayers in Latin; without and any meaning, -xfon nut little r 
I This fort of prejudice muſt be cured by calling i % as 
the principles of our young years to the bar of mW > <* 
reaſon, that we may judge of the things of natur wil 1 
political affairs by juſter rules of philoſophy and ov | my nels 
vation: And even the matters of rel:gion mult be WY, * 
quired into by reaſon and conſcience, and when the . 
have led us to believe ſcripture to be the word of G ie 


1 "if . 
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at becomes our ſovereign guide, and reaſon and 
ence muſt ſubmit to receive its dictates, 


fta Ich ariſes from the cuſtom or faſhion of thoſe amongſt 


«lt puff, younger prejudices of our education, yet we are in 
mW = of having our minds turned aſide from truth by 
ut hy Lnfluence of a general cuſtom. „„ 
Wu opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and 
aof ſalutation are infſuenced much more by cuſ- 
* M than by the eye, the ear or the taſte. Cuſtom 
* ls over ſenſe itſelf, and therefore no wonder if it 
Mal over reaſon too. What is it but cuſtom that 
= ers many of the mixtures of food and fauces ele- 
* Pu Pritain, which would be aukward and nauſeous 
* China, and indeed were nauſeous to us when we firſt 
them? What but cuſtom could make thoſe ſalu- 
* aus polite in Muſcovy. which are ridiculous in 
1 ae and England 1 We call all ourſelves indeed the 
unn er nations, but it is we who judge this of ourſelves; 
* kl that fancied politeneſs is oftentimes more owing to 
un n than reaſon. Why are the forms of our pre- 


Ft forms our opinion of dreſs, and reconciles us by 


! es to thoſe habits which at firſt ſeemed very odd 
vonttrous. It Mult be granted there are tome 


gudery or gravity ; though for the moſt part there 


om buſineſs of drapery and the fair ſex. 


ance 


Te next prejudice which I ſhall mention is, that 


n ve live. Suppoſe we have freed ourſelves from 


Wi carments counted beautiful, and thoſe faſhions of 
WM anceſtors the matter of ſcoff and contempt, which 
"Pei day were all decent and gentee] ? It is cuſtom 


rens and habits which have a natural congruity or 
P mity, modeſty or immodeſty, decency or indecen- 


Whit little reaſon in theſe affairs: But what little there 
I reaſon or natural decency, cuſtom triumphs over it 
jo !t is almoſt impoſſible to perſuade a gay lady that 

thing can be decent that is out of faſhion: And it 
ell if faſhion ſtretched its powers no further than 


Ide methods of our education are governed by cuſ · 
lt is cuſtom and not reaſon that ſends every boy 
am the Roman poets, and begin a little acquaint- 
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ance With Greek, before he is bound an appetice = 
ſoap- boiler or leather-ſeller. It is cuſtom alone rt to run 
teaches us Latin by the rules of a Latin gramm Paus oat 
tedious and abſurd method ! and what is it but 8 went 
that has, for paſt centuries, contined the, brighteſt = A 
us's even of the high rank in the femal world * enen 
only buſineſs of the needle, and ſecluded them moft : ſtanding 
mercifully from the pleaſures of knowledge, and oieve or 
divine improvements of reaſon? But we begin to be Wl and A 
all theſe chains, and reaſon begins to dictate the e 1 went 4 
tion of youth. May the growing age be learned an 1 
) 8 * ing to the 
It is by the prejudice ariſing our own cuſtoms, ny 0 
we judge of all other civil and religious forms and px * s 
tices. The rites and cerremonies of war and pere u FO 
other nations, the forms of weddings and fanerals, f * oy 
ſeveral ranks of magiſtracy, the trades and employmenl 06 . 
of both ſexes, the public and the domettic affairs of li op "5g 
and almoſt every thing of foreign cuſtoms, is judy a y 
irregular. It is all imagined to be unreaſonable orun Ex: | 
natural, by thoſe who have no other rule to judge _— 
nature and reaſon, but the cuſtoms of their own country ys 
or the little town where they dwell, Cuſtom is al, That tl 
_ a ſecond nature, but we often miſtake it for nature 1 
yo ĩͤ V ler nat 
heſides all this, there is a faſhion in opinions tha; 5 
is a faſhion in writing and printing, in ſtyle and lang 88 
In our day it is the vogue of the nation, that parliamel * 5 
may ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown, and that a N. a 
ple can make a king; in the laſt age this was a do w— 
a- kin to treaſon, Citations from the Latin poets Wl g 8 
an embelliſhment of ſtyle in the laſt century, and wich Ap 
pages in that day were covered with them; it is 00 11 5 
forbidden by cuſtom, and expoſed by the name d Mn 8890 
dantry; whereas in truth both theſe are exten _ 
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| Sometimes our printed books ſhall abound in c t 
18 znd fomnctimes reect thein all... N Dare ot 
i eſſa d moſt unrez „ e 0:0... dee 
118 eſſays, and moſt unreaſonably deſpiſe ſyiternatic karl. 4. =. 
14 Whereas our fathers had a juſt value for regularity au 


ſyſtems; then folio's and quarto's were the faltonal Wires, an 


kzes, as volumes. in. octavo are now. We at iy of x 


Cal 
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* U to run into extremes, and yet cuſtom ſtill 
e U us that reaſon and nature are on our ſide. 

us buſineſs of the faſhions has a moſt powerful in- 
lon. on our judgments; for it employs thoſe two 
e engines of fear and ſhame to operate upon our 
to M tendings with unhappy ſucceſs. We are aſhamed 


odere or profeſs an unfaſhionable opinion in philo- 


al Wiowcht contrary to the eſtabliſhed or faſhionable 
nor act in oppoſition to cuſtom, though it be ac- 
nd Uno to the dictates of reaſon. 


a incline even the wiſeſt of men to follow the in- 
pa cuſtoms of their country in outward practices of 
"ci life, and in ſome meaſure to ſubmit to faſhion in 
15 W niferent affairs, where reaſon and ſcripture maxe 
Foc monſtrances againſt it. But the judgments of the 
a ought to be for ever free, and not biaſſed by the 


Jug ms and faſhions of any age or nation whatſoever. 


Wlavery, we ſhould conſider theſe three things : £ 


have not always the highteſt reaſon on their fide, 
Lonſider alfo, that the cuſtoms of the ſame nation 


; the fame nation, are very various, and contrary 
ach other. The faſhionable learning, language, 
of K 5 


rene | 
capa countries and ages of mankind; but truth and 
* Wn are of a more uniform and ſteady nature, and do 


change with the faſhion. Upon his account, to 


at uſe to travel, and ſee the cuſtoms of various 


jy, and a cowardy foul dares not ſo much as indulge 


Ti confeſs, there is a reſpect due to mankind, PTY 


— —*˙ LL, L STRESS 


Wo deliever our underſtandings from this danger 


I, That the greateſt part of the civil a of any 
nation or age ſpring from humour rather than 
Win. Sometimes the humour of the prince prevails, _ 
onetimes the humour of the people. It is either _ 
treat or the many who dictate the faſhion, and 


lerent ages, the cuſtoms of different nations in the 
k age, and the cuſtoms of different towns and vil- 


b ments and rules of politeneſs differ greatly in dif- 


be prepoſſeſſions which ariſe from cuſtom, it is of 


r ——— 


es, and to read the travels of other men, and the 
of paſt ages, that every thing may not ſeem 
orange - 
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thouſand years before us; and even the trifles and in 


wile and great men among them, and ſome of that 


5 ly valuable: but thoſe writers lived rather in the infa 
ſtate of the world; and the philoſophers, as well 28 f, 


8 but he, that will read Monſieur Daille on the uſe ef 
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ſtrange and uncouth, which is not practiſed Within 
limits of our own pariſh, or in the narrow ſpace of J 


ion an 
ws incline 
own life-time. Ds | | pos witho' 
3. Conſider yet again, how often we ourſelves A ins 
changed our own opinions concerning the decency, mn ce, an 
priety, or congruity of ſeveral modes or practices in ' me they a 
world, eſpecially if we have lived to the age of thin ay | 
forty. Cuſtom or faſhion, even in all its changes, ly 1 the ent 
been ready to have ſome degree of aſcendency over u. dalla 
underſtandings, and what at one time ſeemed decent hubs of WI 
appears obſolete and diſagreeable afterwards, when vg „ 
faſhion changes. Let us learn therefore to abſtag of fes the) 


much as poſlible from cuſtom and faſhion, when w 3 t 
4 Þ G | 


Itters Pe! 
er paren 
khect, nor 
ke, till rea 
ter all, it! 
erefore re 
Adetermir 
Bd that wi 
dometitm 
mne, drag 
bin miſtak 
Wrcrer, 
A maints 
Inturies ; 

ficient | 
Ines had 
* thoug! 


would paſs a judgment concerning the real value ad 


intrinſic nature of things. 
III. The authority of men is the ſpring of another 
rank of prejudices. CEE © 
Among thele the authority of our forefathers and a 
cient authors is moſt remarkable. We pay deferene 
to the opinions of others, merely becauſe they elt 


. pertinencies that have a mark of antiquity upon the 
are reverenced for this reaſon, becauſe they came from 
the ancients. It is granted, that the ancients had many 


_ writings, which time hath delivered down to us, as tn 


_ polite authors of our age, are properly the elders, wi 
have ſeen the miſtakes of the younger ages of manta gude 
and corrected them by obſervation and experience. I Luthe 
Some borrow all their religion from the fathes A learn 
the Chriſtian church, or from their ſynods or counclbi gen * 
uch rever 
Mothers 
Ries up 


fathers, will find many reaſons why they are by 
means fit to dictate our faith, ſince we have the go 
of Chriſt, and the writings of the apoſtles and propitl ehority © 
min gur own hands... r 

Some perſons believe every thing that their 
_ reds, their parents, and their tutors believe. *. 


* 
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| eration and the love which they have for their anceſ- 
a the. incline them to ſwallow down all their opinions at 
Hou ee, without examining what truth or falſhood there 
u them. Men take up their principles by inheri- 
re, and defend them as they would their eſtates, be- 
Yak they are born heirs to them. I freely grant, that 
Irnts are appointed by God and Nature to teach us 
dhe ſentiments and practices of our younger years; 
in happy are thoſe whoſe parents lead them into the 
Wits of wiſdom and truth! I grant farther, that when 
Vins come to years of diſcretion, and judge for them- 
les, they ought to examine the opinions of their pa- 
Was with the greareſt modeſty, and with an humble 
eerence to their ſuperior character; they ought, in 
ters perfectly dubious, to give the preference to 
er parent's advice, and always to pay them the firſt 
ect, nor ever depart from their opinions and prac- 
ee till reaſon and conſcience make it neceſſary. But 
Wir all, it is poiTible that parents may be miſtaken, and 
Ekrfore reaſon and ſcripture ought to be our final rules 
WM d&termination in matters that relate to this world, 
Which is to-come. ee. 
Lometimes a favourite author, or a writer of great 
We, drags a thouſand followers after him into his 
Wn miſtakes, merely by the authority of his name and 
der. Ihe ſentiments of Ariftotle were imbibed 
maintained by all the 1ichools in Europe for ſeveral 
Nuries; and a citation from his writings was thought 
oßcient proof of any propoſition. "The great Deſ- 
es had alſo too many implicit believers in the laſt 
E though he himſelf, in his philoſophy, diſclaims all 
" influence over the minds of his readers. Calvin 
Luther, in the days of reformation from popery, 
Ke learned and pious men, and there have been a ſuc- 
Kon of their diſciples even to this day, who pay too 
Ach reverence to the words cf their maſters. There 
k others wv ho renounce their authority, but give them 
Wes up in too ſervile a m-nner to the opinion and 
Wority of other maſters, a: d follow as bad or worſe 
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If only learned, and wiſe, and good men had i. Wndn'g al 
fluence on the ſentiments of others, it would be at Jah even 1 
a more excuſable ſort of prejudice, and there woulg i Med in 
ſome colour and thadow of reaſon for it: but aminatio 
riches, honours, and outward ſplendor ſhould ſet u To free 
perſons for dictators to all the reſt of mankind; this h mem 
a molt ſhameful invaſion of the right of our underſtand. Jung man 
ings on the one hand, and as ſhameful a ſlavery of f Judg 
foul on the other. The poor man, or the labourer, too er have 
often believes ſuch a principle in politics, or in morality Who have i 
and judges concerning the rights of the king and oft all the. 
people, juſt as his wealthy neighbours do. Half theme or re 
pariſh follows the opinion of the eſquire, and the tenuu ¶Acient ev 
of a manor fall into the ſentiments of their lord, ee. Stall we 
ally if he live amongſt them. How unreafonable ad": of tl 
- yet how:common is his Rin: plato? 
As for principles of religion, we frequently find hoe iceptic 
they are taken up and forſaken, changed and reſumliffin faith b 
buy the influence of princes. In all nations the pa our hu 
have much power alſo in dictating the religion of theſſMtradictec 
people, but the princes dictate to them: And where Ft is wor 
there is a great pomp and grandeur attending the pfl Kl. Nov 
hood in any religion - whatſoever, with ſo much thaſſſeats in 
more reverence and ſtronger faith do the people beige muſt 
whatever they teach them: yet it is too often evident Vain; t. 
that riches, and dominions, and high titles in church de ready 
ſlate, have no manner of pretence to truth and certanhyuſncy, a 
_ wiſdom and goodneſs, above the reſt of mortals, eMements | 
cauſe theſe ſuperiorites in this world are not ent age 0 
conferred according to merit. Antal f. 
I confeſs, where a man of wiſdom and years, of ob bd {ph 
ſervation and experience, gives us his opinion and the anc 


r Il 


vice in matters of the civil or the moral life, reaſon fun, Cop 
we ſhould pay a great attention to him, it is probablebe lac N 
may be in the right, Where a man of long exercile Ae in our 
LS Tr ks 2 2 val FT 2 | d foro * A ſtill in ft | 
Plety IDCax&s O practical religion, there 1s a due dele . UC 
to be paid to his ſentiments : and the fame we may WR darkne. 
concerning an ingenious man long verſed in any Wi Wineſs of 
ſclence, he may juſtly exp2& due regard, when he pe Thus it 


of his own affairs and proper buſineſs. But in og you wil 
things each of theſe may be ignorant enough, nay udgmen 
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d n Ang al their piety and years, and particular ſxill: 


x cen in their own proper province are they to be 
ld he weed in every thing without reſerve, and without 
that qminati0!. ALY ; 5 | 

o free ourſelves from theſe prejudices, it is ſuRcient 
&; remember, that there is no-rank nor character a- 
fand. lang mankind, which has any juſt pretence to {way 
of theſe jodg ments or other men by their authority: for 
> Fi have been perſons of the fame rank and character 
rat, bo have maintained different and contrary ſentiments: 


d ther al theſe can never be true, and therefore the mere 
If the ane or reputation that any of them poſſeſſes is not a 


nent evidence for truth. 


ſpeci Shall we believe the ancients in philoſophy! But 
e Ale of che ancients were ſtoics, ſome peripatetics, _ 


Ie platonics, and ſome epicureans, ſome cynies, and 
Wine ſceptics. Shall we judge of matters of the Chriſ- 
In faith by the fathers or primitive writers for three 
bor hundred years after Chriſt? But they often 


x telntradicted one another, and themſelves too; and; _ 


when ent is worſe, they ſometimes contradicted the ſeripture 
ett Now among. all theſe different and contrary ſen- 


e ready way to keep mankind in an everlaſting ſtate 
Fancy, and to lay an eternal bar againſt all the im- 
mements of our reaſon and our happineſs. Had the 
eat age of philoſophers ſatisfied themſelves with the 


f oF bd ſpheres, eccentrics, and epicycles of Ptolomy, 
nd a the ancients aſtronomers; then the great lord 


lac Newton, Mr. Locke, and Vir. Bovie, had 


neſs of human life had never been known. 
peat Thus it is in matters of philoſophy and ſcience. 
| og You will ſay, ſhall not our own anceitors determine 


oY udgments in matters of civil or religious concern- 


Meats in philoſophy and religion, which of the an- 
eps muſt we believe, for we cannot believe them all ? 
bean; to believe all things as our predeceſſors did, 


*Wiantial forms and occult qualities of Ariſtotle, with 
Won, Copernicus, and Difcartes, with the greater 
n our world in vain. Ve muſt have blundered- 


eren il in ſucceſſive generations amongſt abſurdities and 
e darkneſs, and a hundred uſeful inventions for the 
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ment? If they muſt, then the child of a Heathen wal 
believe that heatheniſin is true; the ſon of a Papiſt mu 
believe all the abſurdities of popery; the poſterity of the } 


Jews and Socinians muſt for ever be Sociniang and: 
Jews; and a man whoſe father was of republican prin- 
ciples muſt make a ſucceſſion of republicans in his family! 
to the end of the world. 
 whatlover our parents, or our prieſts, or our princes he. 
eve, the inhabitants of China ought to worſhip ther 
own idols, and the ſavages of Africa ought to belies! 


all the nonſenſe, and practiſe the idolatry of ther 
Negro fathers and kings. The Britiſh nation, when it! 


Was heathen, could never have become Chriſtian; and! 
When it was a fiave to Rome, it could never have been! 
— ᷣͤ Ei. 3 
HhHeeſides, let us conſider that the great God, our com-! 

mon maker, has never given one man's underſtanding} 

a legal and rightful ſovereignty to determine truths far! 
others, at leait after they are paſt the ſtate of childhood] 
or minority. No ſingle perſon, how learned and wiky 

and great ſoever, or whatſoever natural, or civil, or & 


cleſiaſtical relation he man have to us, can claim i ... 
tar a-kin 


dominion over our faith. St. Paul the apoſtle, in us 
private capacity, would not do it; nor hath an inſpired 
man any ſuch authority, until he makes his ding 

commiſſion appear. Our Saviour himſelf tells ths 
Jews, that if he had not done ſuch wondrous works z 
mong them, they had not ſinned in diſbelieving W 
doctrines, and refuſing him for the Meſſiah. No bil 
or preſbyter, no ſynod or council, no church or alle 
ly of men, (ſince the days of inſpiration) hath pox 
derived to them from God to make creeds or articles 


faith for us, and impoſe them upon our underſtanding 


We muſt all at according to the beſt of our own ligh 


and the judgment of our own conſciences, uſing uy 
beſt advantages which providence hath given us, a 


an honeit and impartial diligence to inquire and fe 


Tur II. 


If we ought always to belige] 
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br want 
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dome p 
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Uirance : 


Autor, ef 
to then 


out the truth : for every one of us muſt give an 2ccoun ws ar 
of himſelf to God. To believe as the church, 08 10 wher 
court believes, is but a ſorry and a dangerous fue and 


7 % 


this principle would make more Heathens than Cln 


ins and more Papiſts than Proteſtants ; and perhaps 


u himſelf has plainly told us, that if the blind will be 
Juby the blind, they mutt both fall into the ditch. 


Jon the three prejudices laſt mentioned, yet before L 
T jmiſs this head, I think it proper to take notice, that 
education, cuſtom and authority, are no ſure evidences. 
Eruth, fo neither are they certain marks of falſhood; 
Wir reaſon and ſcripture may join to dictate the fame 
J tings which our parents, our nurſes, our tutors, our 
nend, and our country believe and proteſs. Yet there 


$ muth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of their fathers. 
ul teachers, on purpoſe to ſhew that they carry none 
Ei the prejudices of education and authority about 

ien. They indulge all manner of licentious opinions 
Jad practices, from a vain pretence of aflerting their 


fir another; and ſometimes it happens by this means, 
it they make a facrifice both of truth and virtue to- 
Fit vile prejudices of their pride and ſenſuality... © 


I. There is another tribe of prejudices which are 
i er a-Kin to thoſe of authority, and that is, when we. 
ne rere a doctrine becauſe of the manner in which it is 
poſed to us by others. I have already mentioned 
Q powerful influence that oratory and fine words have 
g ninuate a falſe opinion, and ſometimes truth is re- 
hoſed, and ſuffers contempt in the lips of a wiſe man, 
Wi want of the charms of language: But there are 
oerl other manners of propoſals whereby miſtaken. 


no} Pome perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe what a- 

eber dictates with a poſitive air and a great degree of 
France : they feel the overbearing force of a confident 

or, eſpecially 
XfJJJJJ%JJ%0Vc%: 
dome are quickly convinced of the truth of any doc- 
e, when he that propoſes it puts on all the airs of 


— 
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u more ſouls to Hell than to Heaven; for our Savi- 


Though there be ſo much danger of error ariſing 


pers ſometimes in our age a pride and petulancy in 


betty. But alas ! this is but changing one prejudice: 


duments are powerfully conveyed into the mind. 


if he be of a ſuperior rank or charac- 


pro- 


ty, and makes ſolemn appeals to heaven, and | 
1 | | | V teſta- 


R 3. 


pers of mankind, but even hardy and rugged fouls ys 


theſe methods, to perſuade men to receive and obey the 


every objection againſt their own ſentiments, by ca 
2 fneer upon the objector. "Theſe {coffers practile ml 
ſucceſs upon weak and cowardly ſpirits : Such, as bu 


|, ER ob IS ER a Paxx U. Err ll. 
teſtations of the truth of it: the pious mind of à wn There is 
chriſtian is ready to receive any thing that is pronoun Ie world 
With ſuch an awful folemnity. _ I betwee 
It is a prejudice near a-kin to this, when a hunger of 
foul is frighted into any particular ſentiments of ige finding i! 
becauſe a man of great name or character pronouncyſſan of re: 
hereſy upon the - contrary fentiments, caſts the diſh I judęm 
lever out of the church, and forbids him the gates offfmincing 
heaven. ( | Wit of rea! 


Others are allured into particular opinions by gen of reve 
practices on the underſtanding: Not only the lot tem. Thus we 
mite var jet! 
key fide ir 
rot rath j 
bs lite : S 
{one plec 
The rem 
ik or true. 
Ae time 5 
Wl to dicts 
here two e 
ken happe! 
It how { 
* to ge 
The adv 


ſometimes led away captives to error by the ſoft airggf 
addreſs, and the ſweet and engaging methods of yer. 
ſuaſion and kindnefss a ns | 
[ grant, where natural and revealed religion plainly 
dictate to us the infinite and everlaſting importance of 
any facred doctrine, it cannot be improper to uſe aq 


truth, after we have given ſufficient reaſon and a 
ment to convince their underſtandings. Yet all the 
methods, conſidered in themſelves, have been often uſa 
to convey falſhood into the foul, as well as truth; af 
if we build our faith merely upon theſe foundations 
without regard to the evidence of truth and the ſtreng 
of argument, our belief is but the effect of prejudice! 
For neither the pↄſitive, the awful or ſolemn, the tet rn of pr 
ble or the gentle methods of addreſs carry any ce; lince 
evidence with them that truth lies on that ſide. Wy of © 
There is another manner of propoſing our ones fr 
pinion, or rather oppoſing the opinions of others, WIA coming 
demands mention here, and that is, when perſons ether w: 
à jeſt ſerve inſtead of an argument; when they Hen in ſe 
What they call an error by a turn of wit, and. anf bezven, 
= all tru 
rally to t 
Crown fol 
Much a d 
e tor the 


. © propoſ 


not been well eftabiiſhed in religion or morality ba 
been laughed out of the beſt principles by a conkidel 
buffoon; they have yielded up their opinions to 2m 
_ banter, and fold their faith and religion for ab. 


Hel 
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reaker & There is no way to cure theſe evils in ſuch a degene- 
nel þ world as we live in, but by learning to diſtinguith 
between the ſubſtance of any doctrine, and the 


umb mer of addreſs either in propoſing, attacking, or 
ch Wading it; and then by ſetting a juſt and ſevere 
unces ed of reaſon and conſcience over all the exerciſes of 
dib. per judgment, reſolving to yieid to nothing but the 


tes offf@incing evidence of truth, religioutly obeying the 
Tt of reaſon in matters of pure reaſon, and the dic- 
of revelation in things that relate to our faith. 
Ihus we have taken a drief ſurvey of ſome of the i in- 
ve varieties of prejudices that attend mankind on 
n fide in the preſent ſtate, and the dangers of error 
c raſh judgment we are perpetually expoſed to in 
lie: 1 his chapter ſhall conclude with one remark, 
one piece of advice. 
i [he remark is this. The kane nde whether 
Nor true. may be dictated by many prejudices at the 
[| ke time; for as I hinted before, prejudice may hap- 
Wi to diciate truth ſometimes as well as error. But 
ae two or more prejudices oppoſe one another, as it 
in happens, the ſtronger prevails and gains the aſſent: | 
e how ſeldom does reaſon interpoſe with ſufficient 
| E to get the aſcendant of them all, as it ought to 
MY The advice Wii (vis, ) Since we find ſuch 5 
m of prejudices attending us both within and with- 
nt; ſince we feel the weakneſs of our reaſon, the 
F by of our natures, and our inſufficiency to guard 
Nees from error upon this account, it is not at all 
ich coming the character of a logician or a philoſopher 
ether with the advice already given) to direct every 
un in ſearch after truth to make his daily addreiles 
P heaven, and implore the God of truth to lead him 
al truth, and to aſl; wiſdom of him who giveth 
Mah to them chat aſk it, and Uupbraideth us not t with 5 
on follies. 
wet a devout practice will be an e prepara- 
R for the beſt improvement of al the directions and 
0 propoſed | in the two > following chapters. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS To ASSIST US IN Jupen 


THE chief deſign of the art of logic i is to allit 

in forming a true judgment of things; a fe 
proper obſervations for this end have been dropt ora 
fionally in ſome of the foregoings chapters: Yet iti 
neceſſary to mention them again in this place, that 
may have a more complete and ſimultaneous viewy 
the general directions, which are neceſſary in orderh 
judge aright. A multitude of advices may be framg 
for this purpoſe ; the chief of them may, for order ak 
8 reduced to che en heads. 5 


Wh: , (a acit? 
: I. Direct. When, we e ourſelves. as ph 0 Tin wh 
2 phers, or ſearchers after truth, we ſhould examine pling wi! 
our opinions afreſh, and inquire what was the gouf nuch the 
of them, and Whether our aſſent was built on juſt e affiſt 


dence; and then we ſhould caſt off all thoſe judgment 
which were formed heretofore without due examin 
tion. A man in purſuit of knowledge ſhould throwd 
all theſe prejudices which he had imbided in times pal 
and guard againſt all the ſprings of error mentionedl 
the preceeding chapter, with the utmoſt watchfulnd 
for time to come. 

Obſerve here, that this 1 1 caſting! away all on 


wh this 
bn by thi 
tof opini 
med, © 


I. Pires 
br and « 


former prejudicate opinions and ſentiments, is not pl order] 
poſed to any of us 10 be practiſed at once, conlideredWcerning 
men of buſineſs, or religion, as friends or neighboulanter of 
as fathers or ſons, as magiſtrates, ſubje&s or Christa our 
but merely as philoſophers and ſearchers aftbr trillim our j1 
And though it may be well preſumed that many of judge at 
judgments, both true and falie, together with the prof fuſed, E 


: tices bu thereon in (he: natural, the civil and the Nang in 
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s life, were formed without ſufficient evidence; 
n univerſal rejection of all theſe might deſtroy at 


T7, ourſelves, and our fellow- creatures. Mankind 
e be hereby thrown into ſuch a ſtate of doubting 
indifference, that it wouid be too long ere they re- 
Ned any principles of virtue of religion by a train of 
hing. 

ges the common affairs of human life often de- 
al 2 much ſpecdier determination, and we muſt 
pj times act upon preſent probabilities: The bulk 


eh ö 


aſiſ b 
3 1 fel 
pt occz 
Let it] 
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view q ( 
order 
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er as 


Kent to begin all their knowledge anew, and to 


Fjuſteſt grounds of evidence. 


able of forming and correcting his notions and 
sof conduct in the natural, civil and religious life, 
ſhe ſtrict rules of logic; nd fo far as he hath time 


capacity to review his old opinions, to re-examine 
phuloſoW thoſe which are any way doubtful, and to determine 


une Wing without juſt evidence, he is likely, to become 


grounWmuch the wiſer, and the happier man, and (if divine 
ult enWic afſiſt him) ſo much the better Chriſtian, And 
gmetiWueh this cannot be done all at once, yet if may be 
amine by the prudent ſteps and degrees, till our whole 
row fect opinions and principles be in time corrected and 
es puFinned, or at leaſt eltabliſhed upon -Juſter foundations. N 


fulne l Direct. Frdeavoar that all your ideas of thoſe | 
Nets, concerning which you paſs any judgment, be 


kr and diſtinct, complete, comprehenſive, extenſive 


ot proſe orderly, as far as you have any occaſion to judge 


Wcerning them. This is the ſubſtance of the laſt 
Water of the firſt part of logic. The rules which 


ground pretend to give the fam total of a large account 


cur preſent ſenſe and practice of duty with regard 


wandind have not time and leiſure, and advantages 
id up every ſingle opinion and practice atreſh upon 


Yet let it be obſerved alto, that ſo far as any perſon : 


Witt our conceptions muſt be reviewed, if we would 
our judgments aright. But if we will make haſte 
ache at all adventures, while our ideas are dark and 
ee, and very imperfect, we ſhall be in danger of 
the REaning into many miſtakes. This is like a perſon who 
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landſkip in the twilight, when he can hardly diſinvigh 


to gain clear, diſtinct, complete ideas of things in 4 


for this belongs to God alone, and is impoſſible for 


_ comprehenſive, &c. at leaſt ſo far as we have occajn 
at that time to judge concerning them. We may fog 


and very imperfect conceptions of them to which we 
than our conceptions reach. 


_ tence of many things in nature, and affirm that they 
_ exiſt, though our ideas of their intimate eſſences ande 
their relations and manners cr actions are very confuſe 

and obſcure. We may judge well concerning ſeven 

properties of any being, though other properties are un 
known, for perhaps we know not ail the properties 0 


_ certainty, while the relative properties are very oblcur 
and unknown to us. So we may have a clear and ju 
idea of the area of a parallelogram, without known 

what relation it bears to the area of a triangle or a 90 


—— — 
CLORIS —— —— 


circumference. 


perties with reſpect to each other, or whoſe relation 
us we know better than their own inward and abſolute 
properties, or their eſſential diſtinguiſhing attribute 
We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or bum th 
and will evaporate water ; and that water will allay out 
| thirſt, or quench the fire, though we know not the l, 
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Parr Url. 
in arithmetic, without ſurveying all the particulars, oy diſtingu 
as a painter, who profeſſes to draw a fair and diſk ach fire an 
Ichancello 
characte 
L of their p 
their fac 
lf to us 
her, and 
by than it 
ih may k 
Wnce, im. 
IIlhis ther 
many true and certain judgments concerning Gl our jud 
angles, animals, men, heaven, hell, &c. by thoſe parti dorm a ju 
1 and dil 
brer of er 
lt there 
þ which | 
juſt and 
Je mentic 
The obje 
weming | 
ear pere 


km? Ma 


Boule form a tree, 
Obſerve here, that this direction does not require y 


their parts, powers, and qualities in an abſolute fen 


5 


to attain: But it is expreſſed in a relative or lim 
ſenſe; that is, our ideas ſhould be clear, diſtin®, af 


have attained, if we judge no farther concerning then 


We may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the exif 


ny being whatſoever. „ i or t 
Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abſolute ahne 
perties of an object; and we may judge of them w ntinity 


kr Object: 
A 
jeral ? N 
mals! 
tar idea 
an gene 


ligion. I may know the length of the diameter df 
circle, without knowing what proportion it has to i 8 
EE at "8 

Bor ſpeci 
Inecied 1 
tes, Or 
A diſtiné 
e no pe 
les, Or U! 
W particu! 
Wald 


There are other things, whoſe external relative pi 


adinguiſhing particles or prime eſſential proper- 
fre and water. We may know the king, and 
Fcclor, and affirm many things of them 1 in their 
characters, though we can have but a confuſed 
1 their perſons or natural features, if we have never 
their faces. So the ſcripture has revealed God 
Lf to us, as our creator, preſerver, redeemer and 
Aer, and as the object of our worſhip, in clearer 
Ws than it has revealed many other abſtruſe queſtions 
may be raiſed about his own divine eſſence or 
ice, immenſity or omnipreſence. 

' UE therefore 1s the general obſervation in order to 
& our judgments, that we ſhould not allow ourſelves 
| am a judgment concerning things farther than our 
+ and diſtin&t ideas reach, and then we are not in 
wer of error. 

| there 18 one conſiderable objeRtion agai it this 
þ which is neceſſary to be anſwered; and there is 


Je mentioned. 


May we not affirm, that all that is in God is 
eh we have fo imperfect an idea of God, eternity 
kr objects whoſe idea is obſcure by a clear idea of the 


ear idea that theſe inward ſprings belong to an ani- 
"Th aa 25 | 


ver. All thoſe ſuppoſed aki parts, proper- 
'e po or ipecies, are clearly and diſtinctty perceived to be 


Wuccied with, or . in the known parts, pra- 


no particular idea of thoſe unknown divine attri- 


— — 
— 


eee Lane meme ͤd 
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F' and reaſonable pe which is as needful 


File objection is this: May we not Il falſely : 
ing ſome total or complete ideas, when we have 
kar perception only of ſome parts or properties of 


mal, or that all his unknown arributes are infinite, | 
. ? Again, May we not ſafely judge of parti- 


= May I not affirm, that every unknown ſpecies 
mals has inward ſprings of motion, becauſe I have 


les, or general i Teas, Which we ſuppoſe to be clear 
wur Wl difinct as Kr as Me judge of them: And as we 


or unknown ſpecies of animals; ſo there is noth- 
ſeucutar alurmed of them W what belongs to 
| the 
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the general idea of divine attributes or animals, 
which I clearly and diſtinctly Peel them oa 


. e e e me, whoſe neareſt links J fee are; 


this chain is faſtened to the poſt, for I have a cler if 
I can draw the whole chain by one link. 


Joined -or agree, and if C unknown be included in 
and alſo D unknown be included in B, then [ may; 


of the unknown ideas with the known. So that de 


human or divine, there is always a neceſſity of cleard 
diſtinct ideas of the things which: are belie: ed. Thou 


— Ia ar CA 
— 


of the perſons Who inform us. 


e 
. 3 


nr II. 


Thus w. 
the deit 
Ex human 
ſed Spi 
er's glo 
V bim, th 
her, and 
eve the 
lnſelves | 
our OW. 
Hons CON! 
Judt perce 
Or thus: If two known ideas, A and B areeyidend{ contain 
Ih deter mir 
| The fam 


nected. 
It may be iluſtrated in this manner. Suppoſe al | 


rings, and I ſee them faſtned to a poſt near me, but 
moſt diſtant links lie beyond the reach of my ſight, | 
that I know not whether they are oval or round, hy 
or iron: Now I may boldly affirm the whole length 


that the diſtant links are connected with the neareſ, 


firm that C and D are joined and agree: for I hayfible hu 
clear perception of the union of the two known iden, while 
A and B; and allo a clear perception of the connedinfjal predic: 


n an E 


and diſtinct ideas muſt till abide as a general neceſſſghn 
qualification in order to form right judgments; Mee rigt 
indeed it is upon this foot, that all ratiocination is bull aright 
and the concluſions are thus formed, which Gu ares of 1 
| things unknown from things known. ö fuſed Ic 
Vet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt limita Wikre the 


: or exception to this general rule of judgment, as bu aſe he ha 


on clear and diſtinct ideas; 5 and it is this; 3 mer *. 


3 In matters of mere reſtimeny he 


| bebe 


the evidence of propoſi tons, which are ei tire; f kings, a 
by ourſcives, depends on the clearneſs a: d dtn keleve a 
of thoſe ideas of which they are compo. d, and a be ide; 
oven clear perception of their agreement o digi e unc 
ment, yet they may Juſtly aſſent to pro oſitions form 'Onnectic 
by others, when we have neither a very clear conc cure 
in ourſelves of the two ideas contained in the Me part! 
nor how they agree or diſagree ; pro ided alwaSWtcnnes 
we have a clear and ſufficient evidence of r my credit he (aid t 


lever 20 


nus when we read in ſcripture the great doArines 
be deity of Chriſt, and of the union of the divine 

human natures in him, of the divine agency of the 

Sid Spirit, that the ſon is the brightneſs of the 


Were them: For though our ideas of theſe objects 
Wenfelves are not ſufficiently clear, d ſtinct and perfect, 


Ji perception of God's revealing them, or that they 


able human teſtimony aſſures us of ſome propoſi- 
dns, while we have no ſufficient ideas of the ſubject 


n an honeſt and learned mathematician aſſures a 


celſughman that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
do right angles, or that the ſquare of a hypotenuſe 


's bull aricht angled triangle is equal to the ſum of the 


ere theſe propoſitions upon the fame ground, be- 
mer *. 


————T—— 

Iba Perhaps ſome may object againſt this repreſentation 
ſtinnd 
d ond 
dag 
16 forms 
oncepu 
je Wo 
ways l 


lieve a propoſition any farther than we ourſelves 
ave ideas under the terms: therefore if we have no 


Ker go beyond our ideas.“ 


j 
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ter's glory, that all things were created by him, and 
& hin, that the ſon ſhall give up his kingdom to his 
Wiher, and that God ſhall be all in all, we may fafely 


our own minds to form theſe judgments or propo- 
tons concerning them, yet we have a clear and dif- 
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den r contained in ſcripture; and this is ſufficient evidence 
an WpGtermine our aſſent. EE 55 
may be ſame thing holds true in ſome meaſure, where 


— — 
— — — 


ad predicate of them to determine our aſſent. So 


deln ares of the two ſides; the ploughmam, who has but 
 Þiiſed ideas of theſe things, may firmly and fafely 


—. 
— — äꝓäj—U— —ũ.ͤ Se I I tn en 
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Wie he has evidence of the {Kill and faithfulneſs of his 


1 Direct. 


Itings, and ſay, that “we cannot properly be ſaid to 


dea under the terms, we believe nothing but the 
nection of words or ſounds ; and if we have but 
Oſcure and inadequate ideas under the terms, then 
partly believe a connection of things, and partly 
teumection of ſounds: but that we cannot properly 

& faid to believe the propoſition, for our faith ca 


Now 


think this may juſtly be called believing the propoſition 


ſort of ideas under the terms, though they are but pat 
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III. Direct. When you have obtained as clear m gredie 
comprehenſive ideas as is needful, both of the ſubje4 11 Fr 


** — 


Novy to ſet this matter in a clear light, I ſuppoſe tha 3 ind ind 
every propoſition which is propoſed to my aſſent, i Alowe. 
ſentence made up of terms which have ſome ideas un. ;1 


der them known or unknown to me. I conleſs, if ] } re aſſer 


believe there are no ideas at all under the terms, and to belie 
there is nothing meant by them, then indeed (with re. lich! 

gard to me) it is the mere joining of ſounds: butif 3 Ind it is 
(for inſtance) a ploughman has credible information thing 
from an honeſt and ſkilful mathematician, that an ell. Ju this 2 
ſis is made by the ſection of a cone, he believes the Fat in, 
propoſition, or he believes the ſentence is true, as it is unte a 
made up of terms which his wh Orang underſtand, | wy bold] 
though the ideas be unknown to him; that is, he be. I 7 am 
heves there are ſome ideas which his informant has un. Jtnitied by 


der theſe words which are really connected. And,! erm 1; 


| uh Sqxcally | 
for it is a belief of 3 more than the mere join- boy th 
ing of ſounds; it is a belief of the real connecuon af might 
ſome unknown ideas belonging to thoſe ſounds, and n n the « 
this ſenſe a man may be ſaid to believe the truth of 8 Br would | 
propoſition which he doth not underſtand at all. Sul be 
With more reaſon ſtill may we be faid to behevea mprehen 
| Propoſition upon credible teſtimony, if we have ſume t eme 
od. T'h 
mething | 
W profeſs 
| perſuac 


ect gal 


tial or inadequate, and obſcure; ſuch as, divine anſwers! 

were given by Urim and '!hummim : for fince i , 
purely upon teſtimony we believe the known part d 
the ideas ſignified by thoſe words to be connected, upen 
the ſame teſtimony we may alſo believe all the We Aae th 
| known parts of the ideas Fonified by thoſe words tobe eher than 
connected, (viz.) becauſe our informant 18 LY ugh the 
and faithful, And in this ſenſe we may juſtly be il etdove th 
"6 believe a propoſition of ſcripture entirely. Which ve of th, 

underſtand but very imperfe-tty, becauſe G 4 who It+ woſition: 

veals it is knowing and faithful in perfection. * vol dark 
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and gl predicate of a propoſition, then compare thoſe ideas 
Jet he ſubject and predicate together with the utmoſt 

To | C at- 


that nd indeed, unleſs this repreſentation of the matter 


i Y allowed, there are but very few propoſitions in the 


un. d, even in human things, to which we can give an 
if I aire aſſent, or which we may be ſaid either to know, 


and Fr q believe, becauſe there is ſcarce any thing on earth 
b fe. ahich we have an adequate, and moſt perfect idea. 
tit Fic it is evident that in divine things there is ſcarce 


ion ting which we could either know or believe with- 
eld. this allowance: for though reaſon and revelation 
$ the Zin to inform me that God is holy, how exceeding in- 


e be. Fice Jam ture that every known and unknown idea 


S W- Fmitied by the term God is connected with the idea of 


uch! er term holineſs, becauſe reaſon partly informs me, but 


Jon. ele them, is certainly credibte. „ 
on of might argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly 
* a] am the doctrine of God's incomprehenſibleneſs. 1 
10ʃ 


e xould believe nothing but what we have ideas of, it 
aud be impoſſible for us to believe that God is in- 
mprehenfible : for this implies in it a belief, that there 


W profeſs that God is incomprehenſible. 


ect againſt my repreſentation of things will yet readily 


dove their underſtanding, or that they have ſcarce any 


* Z K r 
— — — —— —— 


its mute are my ideas of God, and of holineſs? Yet I 
ny boidly and entirely aſſent to this whole propoſition, _ 


— 


— 


— 


Trae 3 — — 


— 


(tion, Shecially becauſe the divine teſtimony which has con- 


Ft ome unknown ideas belonging to the nature of 
gud, Therefore we do both believe and profeſs that 
2 Ymething concerning unknown ideas, when we believe 


[perſuade myſelf that moſt of theſe very perſons who | 


mtels, they believe all the propoſitions in ſcripture, 
Wer than declare they do not believe ſeveral of them; 
wh they muſt acknowledge that ſeveral of them are 


of the true ſenſe of them. And therefore, where - 
apolitions derived from credible teſtimony are made 
daß dark or inadequate ideas, I think it is much more 


208 LOGIC: Or, Parry, ur II. 
attention, and obſerve how far they agree, and hes, .; 
they differ: Whether the bei wal be 1 I ory w 
abſolutely or relatively, whether in whole or in nr. © 
whether univerially or particularly, and then under wht © | ſuit eact 
. 5 Par- Izeecting 
FP... ͤ oO Er 
proper to ſay, we believe them, than that we do not he. d neithe 
lieve them, leſt we cut off a multitude of the propoſ. Yi ſubjec 
tions of the bible from our aſſent of faith Fac orn 
Vet let it be obſerved here, that when we believe a Mt. 
propoſition on mere teſtimony, of which we have no 
ideas at all, we can only be ſaid to give a general in. IV. Dir 
plicit aſſent to the truth of that propoſition, without pace and 
any particular knowledge of, or explicit aſſent to the dee, whe 
ſpecial truth contained in that propoſition : and this our s. 
implicit aſſent is of very little uſe, unleſs it be to teſtify Search v 
our belief of the knowledge and veracity of him that in. I the tri 
.. en 
As our ideas of a propoſition are more or leſs eder that fu 
and adequate, as well as juſt and proper, ſo we explicit Finverſa 
aſſent more or leſs to the particular truth contained in yo 
that propoſition. And our aſſent hereby becomes mo to rect 
or leſs uteful for the increaſe of our knowledge, or te med. ! 
direction of our practice. „ the Oo 
her, Se: 
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W hen divine teſtimony plainly propoſes to our faith 


4 
# 
; 


1 > ſach a propoſition whereof we have but obſcure, doubt- for wiſc 
1 ful and inadcquate ideas, we are bound inplicitly to h- ch 
if | lieve the truth of it, expreſſed in thoſe terms, in orderertiality 


to ſhew our ſubmiſſion to God who revealed it, 34 
G God of perfect knowledge and veracity : but it is cu 
duty to uſe all proper methods to obtain a farther reine 

explicite knowledge of the particular truth contained WWapervert 

the propoſition, if we would improve by it either Wt belie 
| knowledge or virtue. All neceſtary rules of grammatÞt falſe, 
and criticiſm ſhouid be employed to find out the aſh" 
ideas that belong to thoſe words, and which were de- J. Dire, 

ſigned by the divine ſpeaker or writer. Though WEreme; 
may believe the truth of a propoſition which we do , fropoſ 
underſtand, yet we ſhould endeavour to underſiandFe we fh. 
every propoſition which we believe to be true. lor de 


tation 
k from 
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erein evicular limitations, Turn theſe ideas about in your 
med ab nd take a view of them on all ſides, juſt as 2 
pan, non would do to fee whether two hewn ſtones exact- 
what lt each other in every part, and are fit to be en 
par. Uterang a carved or fluted pillar, 
Compare the whole fulyect with the whole predicate 
J; their ſeveral parts: Take heed in this matter that 
9 12 neither add to, nor diminiſh the ideas contained in 
Ir ſubject or in the predicate; for ſuch an inadver- 
Fac or miſtake will * you to * error in judg- 
ere 2 unt. 
e no 
lim. IV. Direct. Search for evidence of truth with * 
thout ne and honeſty, and be heartily ready to receive evi- 
0 the ne, whether for the agreement or diſagreement of 
is our Jes. | 
teſtify Search with diligence. | Spare no labour in ſearching 
at in. i the truth, in due proportion to the importance of 
A: ropoſition. | | Read the beſt authors who have writ | 
cler Ja that ſubject; conſult your wiſe and learned friends 
licitly Ficonverſation ; and be not unwilling to borrow hints 
ned n nud your improvement from the meaneſt perſon, 
more n to receive any glimpſe of light from the moſt un- 
or the med. Diligence and humility is the way to thrive 
e riches of the underſtanding, as well as in gold or 
r cid u. Search carefully for the evidence of truth, and 
doubt for wiſdom as for hid treaſure. 
to be-© arch with a ſteady honeſty of ſoul, and a ſinoere 
1 orderWurtiality to find the truth. Watch againſt every 
it, $2WÞptation that might bribe your judgment, or warp it 
is dure from truth. Do not indulge yourſelf to with any 
er ndÞieamined propoſition were true or falſe. A with of- 
ned waperverts the judgment, and tempts the mind ſtrange- 
her n o believe upon ſlight evidence whatſoever we wiſh : 
amm Wie falſe, | | | 
1e very | 


ere de · |. Direct. Since the evidence of the agreement OT 
W eement of two idcas is the ground of our aſſent to 
\ not 


qpropoſition, or the great criterion of truth; there- 
we ſhould ſaſpend our judginent, and neither af- 
i nor my til chis evidence MG : 
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tion, till ſome juſt evidence appear of its truth or falf 


plunges us into many errors. HY 
Ihis direction to delay and ſuſpend our aſſent ig 
- more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved when ſuch 
_ Propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſupported by 
education, authority, cuſtom, inclination, interelh, or 


inſenſibly to believe all that they dictate; and whe 
prejudices and dangers of error are multiplied, we ſhould 
ſet the ſtricter guard upon our aſſent. 1 


I gave under the firſt direction (viz.) that this is nottd 


in human life or religion; but when we conſider outs 
| ſelves as philoſophers, or ſearchers after truth, we ſhould 
always with-hold our affent where there is not uſt ell 
dence: And as far and as faſt as we can in a due com 
ſiltence with our daily neceſfary duties, we ſhould al 
reform and adjuſt. all our principles and practices bol 

in religion and the civil life by theſe rules. 


thoſe proper and peculiar mediums or means, her 


_ conſciouſneſs, intelligence, reaſon, or teſtimony. al 
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This direction is different from the ſecond; for 
though the evidence of the agreement or diſagremmemt 
of two ideas molt times depends on the Clearneſs and 


ly fcultie 
itdeir pro 
ve jt 


diſtinctneſs of the ideas theimſelves, yet, it does not A. Fothnets 
ways ariſe thence. Teſtimony may de a fufficient ei. 
_ dence of the agreement or difagreement of two oh 
ideas, as we have ſeen juſt before in the exception undeefie hewn a: 
the ſecond direction. Therefore, though we are nor And finc 
_ univerſally, and in all caſes, bound to ſuſpend our jude. 

ment till our ideas of the objects themſelves are de 
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Luut take | 


me cales 
Our ie Wien by 01 
and diſtinct, yet we muſt always ſuſpend our judgment, diſtance 
and with-hold our aſſent to, or denial of any ptopof- At to « 
Winks, and 
hood. It is an impatience of doubt and fuſpence, afwther. 
raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment, and haftinek to It is by 
believe ſomething on the one ſide or the other, father, that 
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acluſior 


other powerful prejudices ; for our judgment is led a 


Yet remember the caution or limitation here which 


be too ſtrictly applied to matters of daily practice, eithel 


VI. DireR. 0 e muſt judge of every propoſition i 
the evidence of it is to be obtained, whether it be ſk 
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g faculties and powers are to be employed in judging 
ement itteir proper objects. fi * 
g ve judge of ſounds, colours, odours, ſapors, the 
1ot zl. othnels, roughneſs, ſoftneſs, or hardneſs of bodies, it 
A ut be done by the uſe of our ſenſes: but then we 
Et take heed that our ſenſes are well diſpoſed, as ſhall 
Je hewn afterwards, SY ; 1 
And ſince our ſenſes, in their various exerciſes, are in 
Wine caſes liable to be deceived, and more eſpecially 
en by our eyes or ears we judge of the figure, quanti- 
F: diſtance, and poſition of objects that are far off, we 
ropok.. wht to call our reaſon in to the aſſiſtance of our 
r fil. nes, and correct the errors of one ſenſe by the help of 
—_— 5 3 
neſs to It is by the powers of ſenſe and reaſon joined to- 
r, that der, that we muſt judge philoſophically of the inward. 
ure, the ſecret properties and powers, the caufes and 
gs, the relations and proportions of a thouſand cor- 
real objects which ſurround us on earth, or are placed 
ea diſtance in the heavens. If a man on the one hand 
Emfines himſelf only to ſenſible experiments, and does 
wat exerciſe reaſon upon them, he may ſurpriſe himſelf _ 
others with ſtrange appearances, and learn to en- 
uin the world with ſights and ſhows, but will never 
me a philoſopher : and on the other hand, if a man 
ion himſelf in his cloſet, and employ the moſt ex- 
ite powers of reaſon to find out the nature of things 
the the corporeal world, without the uſe of his ſenſes, 
Wl the practice of experiments, he will frame to him 
a a ſcheme of chimeras inſtead of true philoſophy. 
ce came the invention of ſubſtantial forms and 
Allies, of materia prima and privation, with all the 


; for! 


us for want of more experiments that the great 
Pertes failed in ſeveral parts of his philoſophical wri- 
tion of In the abſtracted and ſpeculative parts of the mathe- 
FWuics, which treat of quantity and number, the faculty 
treaſon muſt be chiefly employed to perceive the re- 
n of various quantities, and draw certain and uſeful | 
Wuſons ; but it wants the aſſiſtance of ſenſe alſo = 


Pnifcant names uſed by the peripatetic writers; and 
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be acquainted with lines, angles and figures. Ang; 
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practical mathematics our ſenſes * ſtill greater em 


If we would Jodge of the pure properties and a ation 
of the mind, of the nature of ſpirits, their various per 
ceptions and powers, we muſt not inquire of our ge 


and our ears, nor the images or ſhapes laid up in the brag. ® f 
but we muſt have recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs g þ avine 
what paſles within our own. mind. [they 't 
If we are to pals : a judgment upon any thing that x conduc 
lates to ſpirits in a ſtate of union with animal natun Un 
and the mixt properties of ſenſation, fancy, appetite ſho 1. 
paſſion, pleaſure and pain, which ariſe thence, we mul e 11 
conſult our own ſenſations, and the other powers whid id An 
we find in ourſelves, conſidered as men or creature hos 
5 made up of a mind and an animal; and by juſt reaſons Ui "7 
ings deduce proper conſequences, and improue ou ear! 
_ aa 0 of in theſe ſubjects. _ ment 18 
If we have occaſion to judge concerning matters * x inform 
| in paſt ages, or in diſtant countries, and where we ou be bur 
ſelves cannot be preſent, the powers of ſenſe and rea heaver 
(for the moſt part) are not ſufficient to inform us, e 
we muſt therefore have recourſe to the teſtimony df , Wher 
 ®thers: and this is either divine or human. in has 
In matters of mere human prudence, we ſhall WW" prec 
the greateſt advantage by making wiſe oben " mn by 
our own conduct, and the conduct of others, and W" orac! 
ſurvey of the events attending ſuch conduct. Exe * to 
rience in this caſe is equal to a natural ſagacity, or ratheſſ We Pe 
ſuperior. A treaſure of obſervations and experience" creat 
collected by wiſe men, is of admirable ſervice het run 
And perhaps there is nothing in the world of this kind nor 
equal to the ſacred book of e even if we look * Whe 
on it as a mere human writing, ; n 
In queſtions of natural religion, we muſt exerciſe 1 "Uh C 
faculty of reaſon which God has given us; and fines # not 
he has been pleaſed to afford us his word, we {houldiF 4 
confirm and improve, or correct our reaſonings on tas I * 
ſubject by the divine aſſiſtance of the bible. * 


In matters of revealed religion, that is, chriſtanthſ 


ll] 
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ok nature, the word of God is our only founda- 
nd chief light; though here our reaſon muſt be 
both to find out the true meaning of God in his 
$i and to derive juſt inferences from what God has 
tn, as well as to judge of the credentials whereb 
"5 Rr teſt diſtinguiſhed from mere human tel. 
Ie teſtimony is diſtinguiſhed fr 

, or from impoſture. | 
Wo k divine revelation can never contradict right reaſon, 
they are two great lights given us by our creator for 
zunduct) ſo reaſon ought] by no means to aſſume to 
power to contradict divine revelation. 

| Though revelation be not contrary to reaſon, yet 
x are four claſſes wherein matters of revelation may 
| F to riſe above, or go ee our reaſon. | | 


reap When eiten alerts two things of which we 
clear ideas, to be joined, whoſe connection or a- 
Went is not diſcoverable by reaſon; as when ſcrip- 
zinforms us, that the dead ſhall riſe, that the earth 
ve om. be burnt up, and the man Chriſt Jeſus ſhall return 


rea heaven, none of theſe things could ever be found 8 


tor proved by reaſon. 
When revelation affirms any ropolitici, while 
in has no clear and diſtinct ideas of the ſubject, or 
e predicate ; as God created all things by Jeſus 
ons oi: by the Urim and Thummim God gave forth _ 
Fir oracles. The predicate of each of theſe propoſi- 
Kis to us an obſcure idea, for we know not what 
ratheeÞibe peculiar agency of Jeſus Chriſt when God the 
nience r created the world by him; nor have we any clear 
Iertain conception what the Urim and Thummim 
s kinds nor how God pave anſwers to his people by 
| When revelation, | in KEN and expreſs language, 
iſe theſes ſome doctrine which our reaſon at preſent 
f nns not with evidence and certainty how or in what 
ſhould to reconcile ſome of its own principles; as, that 
n this child Jeſus is the mighty God, Iſa. ix. 6. which 
Pooſtion carries a ſeeming oppoſition to the unity 
ianity} 1 of the godhead, w which are ee of 


4. When 
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is the only 


ſitions, reaſon is bound to receive them, becauſe it e 
not prove them to be utterly inconſiſtent or impoſibl 
though the ideas of them may be obſcure, though y 
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4. When two propoſitions or doctrines are pla 


certainty to reconcile with one another; as, the Fats 
true God, John xvii. 3. and yet, Chrig i 
over all, God bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 

Now divine revelation having declared all theſs pr 


ourſelves ſee not the rational connection of them, 


though we know not certainly how to reconcile then, 
In theſe cafes reaſon muſt ſubmit to faith: that is, y 
are bound to believe what God aſſerts, and wait till h 
_ ſhall clear up that which ſeems dark and difficult, an 
till the myſteries of faith ſhall be farther explained to ug 
either in this world, or in the world to come“, and rea 
on itſelf dictates this ſubmiſſion, 


Every art and ſcience, as well as the affairs of ay 


life and religion, have peculiar principles of this kin 


belonging to them. There are metaphyſical, phyſical 


yr” 
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e this a 


TS preced. and chap. V. ſect. 6. > 
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aſſerted by divine revelation, which our reaſon at od 9 0 


ſent knows not how or in what ſenſe with evidence a 
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VII. Direct. It is very uſeful to have ſome genen 
principles of truth ſettled in the mind, whoſe evidene 
is great and obvious, that they may be always ready 
hand to aſſiſt us in judging of the great variety of thing 
which occur. Theſe may be called firſt notions, q 
fundamental principles; for though many of them a 
_ deduced from each other, yet molt or all of them m 
be called principles when compared with a thouſan 
other judgments which we form under the regulato 
and influence of theſe primary propoſitions. 


me the 
hematica 
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x Yet 1 
5 fo firm 
thouſar 
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arther, 
Wer ot 
us than 
to aſſurt 


mathematical, political, oeconomical, medicinal, tea Vire 
gical, moral, and prudentical principles of judgment 

It would be too tedious to give a ſpecimen of them: 
in this place. Thoſe which are of moſt univerf 


Wis read) 


r favour 


Wt poſſ 
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T.both as Men and as chriſtians, may be found in 
lowing chapter among the rules of judgment a- 


qparticular objects. 


fl. Direct. Let the degrees of your aſſent to every 


It Magion bear an exact proportion to the different 


Ls of evidence. Remember this is one of the 


old, and the beſt human ſecurity againſt danger- 
uſtakes in ſpeculation or practice. 

\ the nature of things, of which our knowledge is 
ups there is infinite variety in their degrees of evi- 
And as God hath given our minds a power to 
Ed their aſſent till the evidence be plain, ſo we have 
Winer to receive things which are propoſed to us with 
W-nionable to their evidence. I believe, that the 
Teas are inhabited, and I believe that the earth rolls 
g them yearly round the ſun ; but I do not believe 
Ethel propoſitions with an equa] firmnets of aſſent, 
cnn the arguments for the latter are drawn from 


o firmly, as J do that the earth is about twenty- 
vaſſure me of it. 
direct. Keep your mind always open to receive 


poſſeſſion of your aſſent. And if there ſhould 


rect, Bit fake of truth: Remember when you overcome 


&- principles of wiſdom that man can arrive at in 


ier or weaker belief, in infinite variety of degrees 


tematical obſervations ; but the arguments for the 
Ir are but probable conjectures and moral reaſon- 
Vet neither do 1 believe either of theſe propoſi- 


Þ thouſand miles round, becauſe. the mathematical 
Pot this is much eaſier, plainer and ſtronger. And 
ather, when I ſay that the earth was created by 
wer of God, I have ſtil] a more infallible aſſurance 
bs than of all the reſt, becauſe reaſon and fcripture 


und never ſet limits to your improvements. e 
ready to hear what may be objected even againſt 
F tourite opinions, and thoſe which have had 


y new and uncontroulable evidence brought a- 
ji theſe old or beloved ſentiments, do not wink 
pres faſt againſt the light, but part with any thing 
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to be well ſettled in the firſt years of our ſtudie 
as, the exiſtence and providence of God, the truth 


to judge for ourſelves in ſuch important points, Yi 


years may have eſtabliſhed perſons in ſome miſtakg 
ſentiments, even in very important matters, we ſhoul 
always hold ourſelves ready to receive any new advat 


| Party | Mi II, 
an error, you gain truth; the victory is on your (dl 
and the advantages 1s all your own, _ 

[ confeſs thoſe grand principles of belief and pra” 
which univerfally inituence our conduct both with x j religion 
gard to this life and the life to come, ſhould he ſuppoſe 41 7 

Bud fu 
5 lug dhe ſubje 


the great 
ene, of 1 


chriſtianity, the authority of ſcripture, the general nil 
of morality, &. We ſhould avoid a light flutern 
genius, ever ready to change our foundations, and to} 
carried about with every kind of doctrine. To ou; 
againſt which inconveniences, we fhould labour vit 
earneſt diligence and fervent prayer, that our moſt fun 


| damental and important points of belief and 155 
may be eſtabliſhed upon juſt grounds of reaſon 


ſcripture when Me Come to years of diſcretion, and : 


ogy, : | I» r es a. 
ſince it is poſſible that the folty or prejudices of young N 


HOU 


tage toward the direction or improvement even of ol decely 
_ eſtabliſhed principles, as well as opinions of leſſer mf ©xe7cii 
„„ iT. 
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SPECIAL RULES TO DIRECT US IN JUDGING A belle 


PARTICULAR OBJECTS ad h. 
1 oy | 7 : | | RES | os ES - i | | aid n 
T would be endleſs to run through all thoſe patWWicurre 


| cular objects concerning which we have occahion Mr avi o 
pals a judgment at oac the or another. Thing vor i 
the molt frequent v5Currence, ot the wideſt extent illety. 
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Ur luck the g greateſt importance, are the objects and exerciſes 


11 of reaſon and ſpeculation, the matters of mor- 
| A and prudence, of human and divine teſti- 


nd future. Special rules relating to all theſe will 
- Fils get: of the following ſections. 


path TE SEC T. I. 


| knples and R ules of N concerning the Olyects 
| Y Senſe. g 


i 0 HOUGH a ates are ſometimes liable to be 


Wl Leceived, yet when they are rightly diſpoſed, and 
&' exerciied about their proper objects, with the juſt 
Fnce of TY the 6 give us ſuſkcient evidence ot 


wh 


1 mdom, goodneſs, and faithful neſs of God our 


tual beten 200 unavoidable error in uũng theſe 


ities of ſenſe in the beit manner we are en pable of, 5 
it «thele very things Which are the proper obj ects of 


bt) 
«a 


ING 0 
IND Ae follow from the tuppoiition of the contrary. If 


zoſe part 
ccahon 
Things! 
tent 


Ikfety, Our ſenſes direct us in all theſe, 


N 


— | "Dann 


ar, together with the eſſays of reaſoning upon things 


us may be proved G om an ar gument drawn from 
y P 


For. It was he gave us our icnics, and he would 
make us of ſuch a conſtitution as to be liable to 


its may be proved aiſo by the i il! | conſequences that 


od have no cert: ainty of the dicta tes cf our ſenſes, 
Old never be ſure of at ny of the common affairs 
Keurrences of lie. Men could not traniact any of 
vil or moral concerns with any certauuy or jul- 
nor inded could we eat or drink, walk or move 
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Now, if when our eyes and ears, and other organs of 


per objects, they were always liable to be deceived, there 
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could be no knowledge of the goſpel, no proof of divine! 
revelation by viſions, voices or miracles, 


uſe of our ſenſes in the judgment of ail the common 
affairs of life, or even of miraculous and divine open- 
tions, than the vulgar part of mankind are ſufficenth 
acquainted with by nature, and by their own daily ob4 
ſervations. on ll 


manner, how to judge by the dictates of our ſenſes 


temper or conſiderable decay; as tor initance, that ol 


would judge of colours, Icit we pronounce them Y 


be not vitiated by any diſeaſe, or by ſome other inte 


| folid or liquid. This direction relates to all our ſenſe 


Vill not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many things which! ar 
properly the objects of fight ; and therefore (1 poliſh, © 
we mult nvke nearer aproackes to the object, of Fr, If th, 
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Again, the matters of religion depend in ſome meafur me fart! 


upon the certainty of the dictates of ſenſe; for faith Namce w! 
comes by hearing; and it is to our ſenſes that God ar. 1 We 
peals in working miracles to prove his own revelation. at onc 
1 f OS 3 on view 
ſenſe are rightly diſpoſed and exerciſed about their pro- e mult 
Wine thing 
| 10 diſtins 
| F. : * ; Ty 4 ratly Con 
Our ſenſes will diſcover things near us and round 2. Nuad eve. 
hout us, which are neceſſary for our preſent ſtate, with! We 
ſufficient exacinets, and things diſtant alſo, as far as they I object; 
relate to our neccilary uſe of them. ! rche, as 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the; à diffe 


e ſhape 
ange the 
ne caſes, 
tres, we 
VVV nt conc 
But if we would expreſs theſe rules in a more era; We 
heels are 
aner or 
_ ood oihpn(L. re er, or © 
I. We muſt take care that the organs of our ſenſe bar; wi 


they ſhould be repretented thus by: 


FX. as. Wk; WI 
rightly diſpoſed, and not under the power of any df appear: 


d wit! 
zor at re 
„ We 

yellow: that our hands are not burning in a tever, aas; ant 
benumbed with froſt or the palſy, when we would judg f ut allo 
of the heat or coldneſs of any object ; that our pad the c! 
khnels, 
them, a 
Ked fro 


eyes are not. tinctured with the jaundice, when . 


per taſte, when we would judge of the true taſte of M 


but the following rules chiefy refer ro our fight. rer, if 
2. We muit obſerve whether the object be at 2 p zccorc 


per diſtance, for if it be too near or too far off, our eon the 
9 ſu 


9 & let us 


1 Il. 
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pro- 
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ae farther from it, till we have obtained that due 


ance which gives us the cleareit perception. 
We muſt not employ our fight to take a full ſur- 
x at once Of objects that are too large for it, but we 


at view them by parts, and then judge of the whole: 
e muſt our ſenſes judge of objects too ſmall; 
me things winch appear through: 


for 
glaſſes to be really 
« ditins ily exiſtent, are either utterly invitible, or 


Fry confuled, when we would Jugs of them by the 


ind 2. 
„ With 


$ ey] 


or e 
mmon 
oper. 
ciently! 


e cult 
eulen 


ed eye. 
We muſt place ourſelves in ſuch a poſition toward 
object, or place the object in ſuch a poation toward 
reve, as may give us the cleareſt repre ſentation of it; 
r a different poſition g greatly alters the appearance of 
* ſhape of bodies, And for this reaſon we ſhould 
unge the potion both of the eye and the object in 
Wne cafes, that by viewing the object in ſeveral appcar- 
Fes, we may pals a more complete and certain qudg- 
nt concerning it. 
5 We mult conſider a the medium 18 by nich 
eis are repreſented to our ſenſes; wvaciher it be 


ner or thicker; whether it be air, or vapour, or 


g r or glais, 


ſenſe be 
any die 
that ou 
hen we 
hem a 
fever, 0 
Id jug 
Ir paar 

r imptd 
e of an 
ir ſenles 


at a pd 


our ehe 
vhich a 


po ola 
+, Of 
| a 


hs] 
Tj. 
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whether it be duly enlightened or 
NF whether it reflect or reſract, or only tranſmit 
ppearance of the ſubject: and whether it be tine- 
ed with any particular colour ; : whether it be moy- 
zor at reſt. 
I muſt ſometimes TY other helps to alfi our 
; and if we make uſe of glaſſes, we mull make 
" allowances for the thicknels or thinnets of them, 
te clearneſs or dulneſs, for the ſmoothneſs or 
hneſs, for the plainneſs, the convexity or concavity 
hem, and for the diſtance at which theſe 'olaiſes are 
red from the eye, or from tne object, (or from one 
Wher, if there be two or more claſſes uſed) and all 
8 according to the rules of art. Phe ſame fort of 
on thouid be uſed alſo! in mediums which alli the 
ang, ſuch as ſpenking tromperly hearing-trumpets, 


1 If the object may te propoſed to more ſenſes than 
kt us Call in the ailitance of ſome other ſenſes to 
| LE 2 - ex 
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examine it, and this will increaſe the evidence of what J: Fon 
one ſenſe dictates. Ex. gr. Our ear may aſſiſt our * 
eye in judging of the diſtance of bodies, which are boh ex 
viſible and ſonorous, as an exploded cannon, or a doud 


charged with thunder. Our feeling may aſſiſt our felt Joe, 1 


in judging of the kind, the ſhape, ſituation, or diſtance #® this g 
of bodies that are nearer at hand, as whether a rarment beca 
be filk or ſtuff, &c. So if I both ſee, hear, and embrace ut beg 
my friend, I am ſure he is preſent.  FY lar 
8. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral trials, at ſome ditam . U ha 
times, and in different circumſtances, comparing former thing, | 
experiments with later, and our own obſervations with # Realo! 


thoſe of other perſons, Hence is 


It is by ſuch methods as theſe that modern p 1 * 
1 phalclo. lt is! 


experiments, be at 


nee it 
oned 1 
F: time, 
Nory p 
The 
uus pro 
to att 
Fexperin 
Fonfirm 
Four for 


Princitles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Rai by t 
CV and Speculaiton. . 4 


phy has been ſo greatly improved by the uſe of ſenſible? 


| SECT. 


Wits of at 
TT is by reaſon we judge both in matters of ſpeculai leſs ti 
tion and practice; there are peculiar rules which re of a 
late to things practical, whether they be matters of ts inti 
 ligion, morality, or prudence, yet many things in tig L We n 
ſection may be applied to practical inquires and matte\Wincernir 
of faith, though it chiefly relates to knowledge or ſpecuſſ or idea. 

Indians of reaton.. . Me 
I. Whatſoever clear ideas we can join together Willie gene 
out inconſiſtency, and to be counted poſſible, beczu What 
_ almighty power can make whatſoever we can —_ be 1 
5 JJ —_'#F 
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T Il, 3 __ | 2 
. From the mere poilibility of a thing we cannot 
bn i its actual exiſtence; nor from the non-exiſtence 
ut can we infer its impoſſibility. 
_ Vote, The idea of God ſeems to claim an exemption. 
*. In this general rule; for if he be poilible, he certainly 
ce 


Is becauſe the very idea includes eternity, and he 
melt g begin to be: if he exiſt not, he is e for 
brace Frery ſame reaſon. 

Ita J Whatſoever is evidently cet] in the idea of 
— thing, may be afſirmed of that thing, with certain. 


8 ü 


ch. 
calle 


Wience is contained in the idea of God; and there- 
Ene may affirm God exiſts, and man 1s reaſonable. 


be at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect. 


oned in the ſame part of the ſame ſubject, at the 
e time, and in the ſame reſpects : or, that two con- 
Fitory propoſitions can never be both true. 

| The more we converſe with any ſubject in its 


F 8 properties, the better knowledge of it we are 
to attain; and by frequent and repeated Inquiries: 


tnperiments, reaſonings and converſations about it, 


our former miſtakes. 
| 10 1 by reaſon, that we know all the d 

; amy and pro 
ies of any finite being. | 
lk finite beings are not adequately known: by us, 
ſpeculas ki leſs the things Which are infinite: for it is of the 
hich re. 
rs of reWt's infinite, 
1 in thi ; | 
| matters 
Ir ſpe 


Mncerning intimtes, in ſome parts of them, or fo far 


_ cM in:omprehenſible in it. And this iS built. 
er WI: general rule following, viz. 
, becaule 


once bbe denied, though there are other things belong-- 
2. 2, Ff o the lame lubjech which cannot be comprehended.. 


1 35 355% ey, Lay 


Reaſon. is contained in the idea of a man; and 


elt is impoſlible that the fame thing ſhould be, and 


de it follows, that two contradictory ideas cannot 


j onfirm our true judgments of that thing, and cor- 


Let after our utmoſt inquires, we can never be 5 


r of a finite. inind not to be + ahi to compreherdi 
We may judge and argue very ju 2 and certain- 


ur ideas "reach, though the infinity of them hath 


W hatſoever is ſufficiently clear and evident ought: 
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J may affirm many things with certainty Concerning! 5, WI 
human ſouls, their union with bodies, concern; the ners of 
diviubility of matter, and the attributes of God, thaw & certait 
many things relating to them are darkneſs co us. to t- 
10. If any opinion propoſed has either no arguments, y to C 
or equal arguments for and againſt it, we mult remnin i is an 
nn perfect ſuſpence about it, till convincing evidence - de of t 
pear on one ide. „ e Te ſelc 
11. Where preſent neceſſity of action does not con. by wh: 
ſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not immediately vieldS contre 
up our aſſent to mere probable arguments, without as often 
due reſerve, if we have any reaſonable hope of obtain. Ib. WI 
ing greater light and evidence on one fide or the other: A ſtrong 
for when the balance of the judgment once refiens i f ncon 
equilibrium or neutrality to a mere probable argument, cannot 
it is too ready to ſettle itſelf on that fide, fo that the uon, as 
mind will not eafily change that judgment, thougb h the v 
bright and ſtrong evidence appear afterwards on the n ac 
%%% n and 
12. Of two opinions, if one has unanſwerable diff- m all, 
culties attending it, we muſt not reject it immediately, gh lea; 
till we examine whether the contrary opinion has not ꝶ and ! 
difficulties as unanſwerable. ä eden 
13. If each opinion has objections againſt it, which ſfney in 
we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we {ſhould rather embracer vide 
that which has the leaſt difficulties in it, and which hay, Let 
the beſt arguments to ſupport it: and Jet our aflentcult m: 
bear proportion to the ſuperior evidence. tere a 
14. If any doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſufficientfuitent a 
light and evidence to command our aſſent, we ſhouldimcy, an 
not reject it becauſe there is an objection or two again and 
it, which we are not able to anſwer ; for upon this foot? Wd may 
a common Chriſtian would be baffled out of every anon w 
cle of his faith, and muſt renounce even the dictates of. For 
his reaſon and his ſenſes; and the moſt learned mattes ut 
perhaps would hold but very few of them faſt; forWnble, v 
ſome objections which attend the ſacred doctrine of theWe nd d 
eternity and the omnipreſence of God, and the Philo- * In f 
phical doctrines of light, atoms, ſpace, motion, &c. ae ſhould 
badly ſolvable to this day. Nan con 
3 b 15. When y nece! 
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hy 4 rs of ſpeculation or practice, and neither of them 
howh&s certain and convincing evidence, it 1s ge enerally the 
9 to take the middle way. Moderation is more 
. to come near the truth than doubtful extremes. 
s is an excellent rule to judge of the characters and 
due of the greateſt part of perſons and things; for 


nen 
erin 
Ce a 


t con. 5 which to form our judgment in many ſpecula- 


y pield de controverſies ; a een medium in ſuch caſes 


hout 2 often beſt ſecure truth as well as peace. 


btain-J16. When two different propoſitions have each a2 


other: n ſtrong and cogent evidence, and do not plainly ap- 
zns its inconſiſtent, we may believe both of them, though 
ument, cannot at prefent ſee the way to reconcile them. 
at the | 
thouehW the will of man is free, and that multitudes of 
on the an actions are in that reſpect contingent ; and yet 
Sm and ſcripture aſſure us, that God foreknows 
e dif- m all, and this implies a certain fatality. Now 


dateh, nugh learned men have not to this day hit on any ſo 


12s not r and happy method as is deſired to reconcile theſe 


Foſtions; yet ſince we do not ſee a plain incon- 
which rey in them, we juſtly believe them both, becauſe 


mbrace t evidence is great. 


ich has! . Let us not therefore too ſuddenly e = 


; aſknt cult matters, that two things are utterly inconſiſtent: 
| ere are many propoſitions which may appear in- 
ciel ſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards we find their con- 


 ſhouldfcy, and the way of reconciling them may be made 
and. eaſy : as alſo, there are other propoſitions _ 
his footich may appear conſiſtent at firſt, but after due exa- 


againſt | 


Ty artiution we find their inconſiſtency. 
dates of 


alt; 


e of te . end diligence may give farther light. 


philoſo- lg, In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from error, | 

Kc. ue hould not be too frequent or haſty in aſſerting the 

ian conſiſtency or inconſiſtency, the abſolute univer- 

Where necellity, or A of e where there 
: 18 


15, Where two extremes are propoſed, either in 


Fe ſeldom deals in ſuperlatives. It is a gocd rule 


ſon, as well as our own conſciouſneſs, aſſures us, 


For the fame reaſon we ſhould not call thoſe dif- | 
| na ſites utterly inſolvable, or thoſe objections unan- 
able, which we are not preſently able to anſwer : = 


— — * 2 — 
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caſe requires. So if we have a credible and certain tel-$ 
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is not the brighteſt evidence. He is but a young and iter of: 
raw philoſopher, who, when he ſees two particular idea matior 
evidently agree, immediately aſſerts them to agree unid he truth 
verſally, to agree neceſſarily, and that it is impoſſible t I whi: 
| ſhould be otherwiſe: or when. he ſees evidently tau an an 
two particular ideas happen to diſagree, he preſently A. er and 

ſerts their conſtant and natural inconfiitency, their utter nn of fe 


* 


impoſſibility of agreement, and calls every thing con. f. Yet 
trary to his opinion abſurdity and nonſenſe, A true apectec 
philoſopher will affirm or deny with much caution orgs carry 

_ modeſty, unleſs he has thoroughly examined, and found ation. 
the evidence of every part of his aſſertion exceeding%; or in 
plain. . oe Does nd Lo in of 
20. Let us have a care of building our aſſurance of 
any important point of doctrine upon one fingle argu. 
ment, if there are more to be obtained. We ſhould? 
not ſlight and reject all other arguments which ſupport 
the ſame doctrine, leſt if our favourite argument ſhould® 
be refuted, and fail us we ſhould be tempted to abandon? 
that important principle of truth. I think this was a 
very culpable practice in Deſcartes, and ſome of his 
- followers, who, when he had found out the argument 
for the exiſtence of God derived from the idea of a mot Y / 
perfect and ſelf-exiſtent being, he ſeemed to deſpiſe and * 1 
abandon all other arguments againſt atheiſm. _— 
21. If we happen to have our chief. arguments for} 
any op nion refuted, we ſhould not immediately gie, 
up the opinion itſelf; for perhaps it may be a truth full IIERE 
and we may find it to be juttly ſupported by other 2. 1 mer 
guments, which we might once think weaker, or per- matt 
haps by new arguments which we knew not before. Ws whi 
22. Weought to eſteem that to be ſufficient evidenceWFillow-; 
of a propoſition, where both the kind and the force olWibral g 
the arguments or proofs are as great as the nature of tier cor 
thing admits, and as the neceſſity or exigences of tie. or vic 
We to tl 


timony that Chriſt ruſe from the dead, it is enough; 


we are not to expect mathematical or ocular demonſtia- Whate, I 
5 | Zin of c 


tion for it, at leaſt in our day. | 
els ra 
world 


23. Though we should ſeek what proofs may be at. 
| tained of any propoſition, and we ſhould recewe "1 


hy In. 7e Right Uſe of Rn Asov. - "as 


ng nd Kher of arguments which are juſt and evident for the 
r den mation of the ſame truth; yet we muſt not judge 


ee uni. 15 truth of any propoſition by the number of argu- 


ſible i s which are brought to ſupport it, but by the 


y that h and weight of them: a building will ſtand 


ily 1 er and longer on four large pillars of marble, than 
ir utter en of ſand, or earth, or timber. | 
g eon. . Yet where certain evidence is not to be found 
A true apected, a conſiderable number of probable argu- 
tion ors carry great weight with them, even in matters of 


found ation. I hat is a probable hypotheſis in philoſo- 
weine er in theology, which goes fartheſt towards the 


Inn of many difficult queſtions 9 on any ſub- 
ance of= | 
: roy. Z 
hould 
upport we g 
ſhould® | | — 
"andon? RT 
Was 17 
of his? 
ument 
1 moſt 


sor. ur 


ile and , | 

7 q oy ind Rules of Nen ent in Ma atters of M waliy 1 
its for? = and DNAs. 

V gel 5 
th fülle ERE it may be proper, in the firſt ik” to 
her ar. mention a few definitions of words or terms. 


e_ J matters of morality and religion I mean thoſe 
re. 


i fllow- creatures. 
orce otFibral good, or virtue, or n is an ion or 
of hel wer conformable to the rule of our duty, Moral 


of the er vice, or fin, is an action or temper unconfor- 


un * We to the rule of our Eons: or a neglect to fulfil it. 
bug; 


on ba. Vote, The words \ vice or virtue chiefly imply the; re- 


ve V. W world. 


uber = TE : ao, Natural 
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which relate to our duty to God, RE or 


n of our actions to men and this world: fin and 
be at- us rather imply Far Felon 1 to God and the 
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Natural good is that which gives us pleaſure or fa 
tisfaction. Natural evil is that which gives us Pain e 
rief. V Fg 
Happineſs conſiſts in the attainment of the hizheff 
and moſt laſting natural good. Miſery conſiſts in fy 
fering the higheſt and molt laſting natural evil; that; 
in ſhort, heaven or hell. Tn = | 
Though this be a juit account of perfect happineſ 
and perfect miſery, yet whatſoever pain overbalancel 


neſs. 


of judgment in matters of morality and religion. 


1. The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by 


creatures; a conformity or non- conformity to it deter 
mines their actions to be morally good or evil. 
28. Whatlſoever is really an immediate duty toward 
ourſelves, or towards our fellow-creatures, is more re 
motely a duty to God; and therefore in the practice d 
it we thould have an eye to the will of God as out 
- rule, and to his glory as our en & 


3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely unite 


our duty and our happineſs together; and has con 
niected fin, or vice, and puniſhment ; that is, he has or 
daained that the higheſt natural good and evil ſhow 
have a cloſe connection with moral good and evil af 
that both in the nature of things, and by his own poly 
LE er 
44. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due information in 0 
der to determine what is duty, and what is fin, beca 
happineſs and miſery depend upon it. 


poral good, and our averſion to preſent temporal evik 
mutt be wiſely overbalanced by the conſideration 0 
future and eternal good or evil, that is, happinels « 
miſery. And tor this reaſon we ſhoujd _— | 


reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt authority witlf 


and 


5. On this account our inelination to preſent tem 
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Of COT 
void any 


$; Thoug 


be ſu 


y for 


our O 


= Is by 
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if 


* 
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pleaſure, there is a degree of miſery; and whereſcerg! There 
pleaſure overbalances pain, there 1s a degree of hap” 

| EL TOY LE am OTC 
I proceed now to lay down ſome principles and rule d 4 

. 0 

With a8 tl 
duty b. 
1 
it, and is therefore the higheſt rule of duty to inteligen | There 
Wron, or 


kind 


ancult 
out an 
gated 


to exp 


I plain 


b fouls 


cderlwe 


as t 


more 1 
ö Our 
Morton 


L other. 
way te 
untul. 
will þ 
l. In 1 
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kaſon, 
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u mat 
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e or fa 
| Pain | 


. higheſ 
S 111 ſuf# 
that ig 


or commit a fin, to gain any temporal wo or 
a any temporal evil. 

Though our natural reaſon in a ſtate of innocence 
at be ſufhcient to find out thoſe duties which were 
efiry for an innocent creature, in order to abide in 
four of his Maker, yet in a fallen ſtate our natural 


Pin o reſtore a finful creature to the divine fa- 


appineſ 5 
3 8 Therefore God has ade in various ages 
f ie 1 wkind to reveal to ſinful men what he requires ; of 


in order to their reitoration, and has appointed in 
15 word ſome peculiar matters of faith and practice, in 


nd rule 
* 


1 } 85 
rered by. duty by: K the lig ut of nature are called aatiaral re 
'M 


WA rbere are a 8 many parts of morality, and natural 
it deter ron, or many natural duties relating to God, to our- 

and to our neighbours, Which would be exceed- 
ificult and tedious for the bulk of mankind to 


| out and deter mine by natural reaſon; therefore it 


toward 
more re 
actice of 
d as out 
N plain and eaſy manner, and made them intelligi- 


y unite" ous of the loweit capacity; or they may be very 

as con derived thence by the uſe of reaſon. | 

has of 4s there are ſome duties muc!z more neceſſary 

| ſho nore aber en than others are, ſo every duty re- 

evil, as our application to underitand and practiſe it in 
tion to its neceflity and importance. 


wn poly 
8 here two duties ſeem to ſtand in oppoſition 1 to 
n in o 
beczuf ay to the greater, and the omiition of the leſs is 
Ful. So ceremonial laws give way to moral : 
nt tem vill have mere cy and not ſacrifice. 
ral evi 


ation of different decrees of their neceflity and importance 
ines G falon, according to their greater or more apparent 
- omit W=9cy to the honour of God, and the good of men: 


1 


vela 2 


Inis by no means ſufficient to find out all that is 


WB: to their ſalvation. This is called revealed re- 
©, as the things knowable concerning God, and 


eaſed God, in this ſacred book of * reve la 
to expreſs the. molt neceſſary duties of this kind in 


L other, and we cannot praciiſe both, the leſs muſt . 
. In duties of natural religion, we may 1 of 


A matters of revealed relig gion, it is only divine re- 
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velation can certainly inform us what is moſt neceſyſ our p 
and molt important; yet we may be aſſiſted alſo in AM ft 
ſearch by the exerciſes of reaſon, _ „Pe mould 
132. In actions wherein there may be ſome ſcruple z. «ne once 
bout the duty or lawfulneſs of them, we ſhould <y@ 
always the ſafeſt ſide, and abſtain as far as we can frow 
the practice of things whoſe lawfulneſs we ſuſpect. 
13. Points of the greateſt importance in human li 
or in religion, are generally the moſt evident, both 8 
the nature of things, and in the word of God; and 
where points of faith or practice are exceeding difficult 
to find out, they cannot be exceeding important. Tha 
propoſition. may be proved by the goodneſs and faiths 
fulneſs of God, as well as by experience and obſerva 
tion. N 23 Oe VP 
14. In ſome of the outward practices and forms es 1 
religion, as well as human affairs, there is frequenth 
preſent neceſſity of ſpeedy action one way or other: ig 
ſuch a cafe, having ſurveyed arguments on both ſides 
as far as our time and circumſtances admit, we mul 
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mo! 


gude our practice by thoſe reaſons which appear mollf& erery 
probable, and ſeem at that time to overbalance the reſts, 


IIhis is 


yet always reſerving room to admit farther light and 

evidence, when ſuch occurrences return again, It 
__ preponderation of circumſtantial argutnents that mullfurle, « 
determine our actions in a thoutand occurrences. hat is 
15. e may ally determine upon the probable argu purpc 
ments where the matter is of ſinali conſequence, MRencies, 
would not anſwer the trouble of ſeeking after certaint@is the 
Life and time are more precious than 10 have a jag ons, th 
| ſhare of them laid cut in ſcrupulous inquiries, whethelurnith 
{moak:ns tobacco. or Wearing a 7 eriwig be lawtul or noi all t. 


16. in afſairs of greater importance, and which maß vat 


have a long, laſting, and extenſive influence on outs, pla 
future conduct or happineſs, we ſhould not take up Willi ot 


probabilities, if certainty may be attained. Where Ming 
there is any doubt on the mind, in ſuch cafes we ouch 
call in the ath{iaace of all manner of circumſtance ft. Our 
reaſons, motives, conſequences on all ſides: we muh tre 
wait longer, and with earneſt requelt ſeek human ad pati 
divine advice before we fully determine our Jug * froh 
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i 
* our practice, according to the Roman ſentence, 1 Il 
hy * Ratuendum e/t ſom: il adeliberandum eff dit. | [| 
| e ſhould he long in conſidering what we muſt deter- | II 
uple . une ONCE for: all. | | 5 1 | Il 
n „%%% V 
4 | nt 
an i = os” 11 
oth ig FF 
d; and 
delt . N 8 
The, 2 
d füth, | SECT. 
bers ns 
orms © ples and Rules of Juidęment in WH {ters of 22 an 


| DE: | 
—_ | { Tree at e. 


her: : Ps: h | | | | 
h fidew] PHE great deſign of prudence, as diſtinct from _ 
ve mul morality and religion, is to determine and man- 
ear mc =—_ allalr with e and to Tae beſt advan- 


the reſt We. 


gut anch This is decent, YET is agrecable to our ſtate, con- 
lt is Win, or circumRances, whether ic be in behaviour, 
at mulYourle, or action. | : 
. FHlbx is advantageous, which attains the moſt and 
le ruf | purpoſes, and avoids the moit ns greateſt incon- 
ace, Mienctes, | | 
ertantys is there is inte variety in the ni of 
a Jar ins things, actions, times and places, ſo we muſt 
whethWirmithed with ſuch general jules as are accommoda- 
ul or not ell this variety by,z wile judgment and diſcretion: 
ich maß bat is an act of conſununace prudence in ſome 
on bugs. place s and circumſtances, would be conſummate 
up WU others, No tile rules may be ranged in the 
Wen ing Manner. LL. 8 
e {hould 5 
nſtances . Our ES to . or things ſhould be govern- 
We mul y the degrees of concernment We have with them, 
an Muff kation we have to them, or the expectations we 
udgnen * from them. "Theſe ſho Huld be the meaſures by 
and! PRs | V Ts 5 which 5 
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which we ſhould proportion our diligence and ölen. Eve at 
tion in any thing that relates to them. Linney 
2. We ſhould always conſider whether the thing wel 1 1 
purſue be attainable; whether it be worthy our pur. YL. arc 
ſuit; Whether it be worthy the degree of purſuit ; he. N Fm 
ther it be worthy of the means uſed in order to attain; | Tah 1 
it, "This rule is neceſſary both in matters of — : Tak 
and 9 of practice. RE 
3. When the advantages and di ady antages, con- 
eniences and inc ony 2nicences: of any action are "balan xed® ;, aft 
7D ther, we mul N ing iy determine on that lide which epi 
as tho ſuperior weight; and the ſooner in kling nn 


which are neceltariy and ſpeedily. 10 be done or _ 


| uy II. 


mind 185 


NG Ir 4 177. 3 the wie 
4; advar tages and diſadvan tages in their un e a 
nature are equal, then thoſe which are moſt certain ng; it 
likely, as to the even, ſhould turn the 2455 e of our jul 6 
ment, and determine our practice. n E 
F. Where the improhabilities of ſucceſs or -dvantzred Be 
arc gr eater than the probabilities, it 18 a pr udence uc q 
act or venture. It is proper to ingtiire whether this bd Wn carr 
not the cafe in almoit all lotteric es; for + "they that hold U. Af 
fakes will certainly ſecure part to themſelves; ; and only 


the remainder being divided into Pr.zes Nuit render thi : 3 
probability of gain to each ady enturer greater thats may 
the | prongs lity. Snmit 4. 
. We ſhould not deſpiſe or negle et any os advalece ane 
85 and abandon the purſuit of it, thou, 2h we cannot * Im 
attain all the advantages that we defire. This woul@kycc,1 
be to att like children, who are tond of ſomethingl mt for 
which ſtrikes their fat e mott, and ſullen and regardel "UNO 
of every thing cle, if bey are not t humoured | in tha I gail 
fancy. : Per p 

7. Though a g. oneral knowled toe o things be ue an 
in (wich 2 and in human lite, yet we ſhould conte t 
Ourielve es With a more faper; cia! KNOW): 0 28 of 00 
things which 1 ave the lealt Venen o o def end ? 
deni an. 1 Ts 8 ; 
8. This rules holds wo alſo in ma 5 of buſnel 
and practice as well as in matters of knowledge; 1 
thererore we ſhiould not graip at e, very. thing, jeit in t 


g mJ 
Falty. | 
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ple. we attain nothing. Perſons that either by an in- 
 Ralancy cf temper, or by a van NOT will purfue 
no ve by fort of art and Kiene e, ſtudy and buſineis, ſeidom 
2 (excellent in an y one of them : and projectors WhO 
In twenty ſchemes, bedr uſe ſufficient applicatior 
| Sith ons of thi em, or make it turn to good account, 
I Take heed of de! -lavirig and- tr BRI amongſt the 
E inſtead of reaching at the end. 1 axe need of 
Wing a lite in mere ſpeculative "And; es, Wich is call- 
I to action and employment: dwell not too long in 
L ical, mathematical „ or grammatical parts of 
things ming o, When your chief deſign is law, phyſic, or 
deck. nity, 150 not ſpend the day in gathering flowers. 
the way fide, leit ght come upon you before you 


r onze Q ur journe ey" s end, and then YOu Will not 
tain o ech | 


Ir jucg- 


. 10, When the caſe and dk as of wiſe and 
u men reſemble our cafe and circum lances, e may 
vantage mow a great deal of iuſtruction towards our prudent 
ence 10 mY from their example, as well as in all cafes we 
"this be by learn much from their ——— and advice, 
at hol . After all other rules remember this, that mere 
nd only ulation in matters of human prudence can never be 
cer tha erte director without experiences and Ob ſervation. 
der. than Je may be content thereſore in our younger years to 
Inmit ſome unavoidable miſtakes in point Of pru- 
Hachen Fre, and we ſhall ſee nuflakes enough in the conduct 
e cane others, both which ought to be t1 caſured up among 
is wouh ruſefu! obſervations, in order to teach us better judg- 
methinfe; (or time to come, Sometimes the miltzkes, im- 
egardel dences arid follles, v ich ourielves or others have 
In tn en guilty of, give us brighter and more eff tual lei- 
Pot prudence, tlian the wiſeſt counſels, an the far ; 


'ramples couls ever have done. 


de uſetu 
conte t 
of tholl 
end and 


" buſnely 
dae; and 
eit in te 
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and inward nature of things, as to acquaint us with thef 


both paſt and preient, And though there be a great 


3 I or nn — 


ſome things we may be almoſt as certain of, as that the 
fun ſhines, or that five twentics makes an hundred. 
Who is there at London that knows any thing of the! 


—————— 
—— EY 2.6 


: France; that the Pope dwells at Rome; that Julius 
Cæſar was 2 an emperor; or that Luther bad a gra 
hand!! in the reformation ? 


itſelf poſſible; if not, It can never be credible, wholo-: 


ſides the mere teſtimony of the perſon that relates It. 
I confeſs, if theſe laſt conditions are wanting, the thing 
may be true, but then it ought to have the ſtronger tel. 
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Nez iples and Rits 4g Jud gurent in Te atters of bona i * 
| 7994 e und n 
Ing it, 
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E evidence of 5 teſtimony i 18 not ſo pro- ; 


to pre 
per to lead us into the knowledge of the eſſence 


bon a 
bort, W 
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rerent 
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exiſtence of things, and to form us of matters of fact 


deal of failibility in the teſtimony of men, yet there ate 
vorld, but believes that there is ſuch a city as Paris inf 


If we obſerve the following rules, we may ariveatf 
ſuch a certainty in many things of human teſtimony, as 
that it is morally impoſſible we ſhould be l. e. 
we may obtain a moral certainty. 


. Let u conſider whether the thing reported Vi in 


ever 8 
Conſider farther hath it be bat whether 


has are any concurring circumſtances to prove it, be- 


f an 
ale p. 
Mads 
timony to ſupport it. ts Tem 


3. Conſider whether the perſons. who relates it b 


| 1 mes m 

capable of knowing the truth; whether he be a flu In q 

| judge in ſuch matters, if it be a buſineſs of art, and a eral] 

nice appearance in nature, or ſome curious ep 00 
in 


* Ir II. 


Inn, ſenſible matter of fact, it is enough to inquire 
ber he who relates it were an eye or ear-witneſs, 


wether he himſelf had it only by Hear-ſay, or can 


eit up to the original. . 

J. Conſider Whether the narrator be honeſt and faith< 
, E 
W mind, no Do >0 gam or profit by believing or re- 


Ing it, no intere! aft or principle which migſit warp 


Wow bei aſide from truth, or wich might tempt 


b pro- Hit preva! 3 to 1 falſely, or to give 2 repre- 
eſſence on a eu diſſerent from the naked tru th of things. 
nh theWhort, whether there be no OCcalion of ſu {picion con- 
of fact Fig his report. | L 

gent ; Conſider whether ſever al perſons agr ee anther in 
ere are Feport of this matter; and if f 105 then whether theſe 
hat the; ons W110 joined toge ther in their teitimony might 
mndred.F he ſuppoſed to combine together in a falhood. 
of the ether tizey are perſons ol. ſaficient ill, probity and 


Tin ly, It mig! At be alſo inc 1Guired, whether they are 
ullus 


a grab 


Wis their report to be t ue, if they agree together 
rrive zt 
ony, as] 


P pecfiit in it witho! at wavering. 
ed, 1.6. 


tis confirms the teitimony. | 
Inquire yet again, whether there has been a CON « 
uniform tradition and belief of this matter from 


d be in 
Vhoſo- . 


whether! 
e it, be- 
ates it. 
e thing 


ger tele Mads confirmed, by having all the ſcruples and 


removed. In either of theſe caſes the tel . 
es it be 5 

ll nes more fir and credible. | 
2 * Inquire on the other hand, whether there are any | 
65 wu erable objections remaining againſt the belief of 
can. F opof ition ſo atteſted, W hether there be any - 


in 


U 3. thing 
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nilolophy. But if it bea mere occurrence in life, 


Is well as 1k 5155 : Whether he hath no biaſs upon 


verent nations, fects, = ties, opinions, or intereſts. 
i the more divided they are in all theſe, the more 


teir account, or the fame thing; and eſpceally it 


\ Confider farther, whether the report were capable | 
eng Call lily e at fir!t if it had not been yes. if 


ſery firſt age or time when the thing was tranſact- 
Whout any reaſonable doubts or dontradictions. 


i any part of it hath been doubted by any con- 
le perions, whether it has been ſearched out and 
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thing very improbable in the thing itſelf, Whether | e ma. 
any. concurrent circumſtances ſeen e Oppol e it. W he. 1 on. | 
ther any perſon or perſons give a politive and plain tef. & 

timony againſt it. Whether they are equally {Kilful, 2blerv. 
and equally faithful as thoſe who aſſert it. W hether I on, ar 
there be as many or more in number: and whether 1 ich 18 A 


they might have any ſecret biaſs Or influence on them have 
to peg adict . | 1 trived 
10. Sometimes the entire ſile ence of a thing may have gorio: 
ſomething of weight towards the deciſion ot a doubtful Hat cir 
point of hiſtory, or a matter of human faith, viz, where &ivreto] 
the fact is pretended to be public, if the perſons who kot ur 
are ſilent à about it were ſkilful to obſerve, and could not s We 
but know ſuch an occurrence; if they were engaged by their 
principle or by intereſt to have declared it: if they had Hain the 
fair Opportunny to ſpeak of it: and theſe things may 


dd rat 
tend to make the matter ſuſpicious, if it be not {yay Wl! agr 
well atteſted by poſitive proof. Trent ch 
11. Remember that in ſome reports 1 are more n men 
marks of falſhood than of truth, an d in others there are Wis who 
more marks of truth than falſhood. By a compari- Wbeen « 
ſon of all theſe things together and putting every argu- Ti by e 


ment on one {ide and the other into the balance, we mult Ia; tho 
form as good a judgme nt as we can which fide pre- 1 by 
ee ates; and give a ſtrong or feeble aſſent or diſſent, Way pr 


or withhold our judgments entirely, according to great With ir 
er leſſer evidence, according to more plain or dubious a 5 
marks of truth or falſhood. blerv. 

12 Obſerve, that 1n matters = human telle Witude | 
there is oftentimes a great mixture of truth and fall- Wah mai 
hood in the report itſelf: ſome parts of the ſtory may bund] 
be perfectly true, and ſome utterly faile ; and ſome may Ws to a 
have ſuch a blended confuſion of circumſtances which Wes, ho 
are a little warpt aſide fron the truth, and milrepre- Wil den 
ſented, that there is need of good (kill and accuracy to Meyer v 
form a judginent concerning them, and determine ale : 
il 


which part is true, and which is falſe. Ihe whole fe- | 
port is not. to be beliey ed, becauſe ſome parts are in- 
dubitable true, nor the whats to be rejected, becauſe | 


We | 


ome 3 are as evident ta.thoods. 
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ether e may draw two remarkable obſervations from this 
Vhe. on. Cre = 
1 tef.. „„ ext „ 5 
lful, Y(berv, I. How certain is the truth of the Chriſtian _ 
ether Lion, and particularly of the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
ether Ich is a matter of fact on which chriſtianity is built! 
them & have almoſt all the concurrent evidences that can 
 Birived from human teſtimony, joining to confirm 
have &gorious truth. "The fact is not impoſſible; con- 
lbtful Brat circumſtances caſt a favourable aſpect on 1t ; it 
where soretold by one who wrought miracles, and there- 
who not unlikely, nor unexpected: the apoſtles and firſt 
d not Sinks were eye and ear-witneſſes, for they converſed 
ed by their rifen Lord; they were the moſt plain, honeſt 
y had an themſelves: the temptations of worldly inter- 
may (6d rather diſcourage their belief and report of it: 
very ell agreed in this matter, though they were men of 
fernt characters; Phariſees and fiſhermen, and pub- 
more Ws, men of Judza and Galilee, and perhaps Hea- 
re are Wi, who were early converted: the thing might eaſily 
npari- Wi been diſproved, if it were falſe ; it hath been con- 


% 
2 8 
2 * 


argu- Wil by conſtant tradition and writing down to our 


muſt Ws; thoſe who at firit doubted were afterwards con- 
e pre- d by certain proofs ; nor have any pretended to 
aſſent, ny proof of the contrary, but merely denied the 
great | 'wth impudence in oppoſition to all theſe evidences. 
ubious CT ns WE OE ah 

A erv. II. How weak is the faith which is due to a 
imomy uude of things in ancient human hiſtory ! For 
d fall- Ich many of theſe criteria, or marks of credibility, 
may I bund plainly in the more general and public facts, 
e may Wis to a multitude of particular facis and circum- | 
which Wes, how deficient are they in ſuch evidence as 
repre- ad demand our aſſent ! Perhaps there is nothing 
racy to ner was done in all paſt ages, and which was not 
ernune chic fact, ſo well atteſted as the reſurrection of 
Ole fe- Wil, J im be role gel EE 
are in- 
Yecaule \ 
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Ind eve: 
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& whon 
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hatſoen 
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on can 
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te and | 
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tecies | 
Hf the 
Yowers 

That the weed or doctrines pie des cr 
1 inconſiſtent with reaſon ; for intelligent ereaturesſſ üble 
can never be bound to believe real inconſiſtencies. If the 
Therefore we are ſure the Popiſh doctrine of tranſub-Fzances 
: ſtantiation is not a matter of divine revelation, becauſe pole d 
it is contrary to all our ſenſes and our reaſon, even in ich a 
their proper exerciſes; © © - Mis tr. 
God can diate nothing but what 18 ; worthy of hi him- Was 
ſelf, and agreeable to his own nature and divine per- Ad wit 
fections. Now many of theſe perfections are diſcovered t di 
by the light of reaſon, and whatſover is inconfiltent Face tl; 
With theſe periections cannot be a divine revelation. 


8 human e acquaints us with matter of 
fact, both pait and p: reſent, which lie beyond the 


reacn of: our own perſonal notice; fo divine telimonyh 
is ſuited to inform us both of the nature of things, 28 
well as matters of fact, and of things —_— as Well 5 5 
preſent or paſt. 

Whatſoever is dictated to us is by God himſelf, or by. 
men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed with} 
full aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to believe whatſo- 
ever divine revelation dictates: for God is perfectly 
wiſe, and cannot be deceived; he is faithful and good, Wt 
and will not deceive his creatures: and when reaſon 
has found out the certain marks or credentials of divine 
teſtimony to belong to any propoſition, there remains 
then no farther inquiry to be made, but only to find{ 
out the true ſenſe and meaning of that which God has 
revealed, for reaſon itſelf demands the belief of it. 
Nou divine teſtimony or revelation requires theſe fl. 
Towing: creden tials. 


The 


But 
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. it be noted, that in matters of practice to- 


ar l 


i a manner contrary to what reaſon would direct 
B-:dent to that command. So Abraham was com- 
ad to offer up his fon a ſacrifice: the Iſraelities 
Fadered to borrow of the Egyptians without pay- 

hem, and to plunder and ſlay the inhabitants of 
n: becauſe God has a ſovereign right to all 


2 * * 


divine 


nd the, Fluch. ſinful creatures as mankind; and he can ap- 
limony# 


latſoever is ſo, cannot be believed where that! in- 
, Or by IlenCy appears. 


d wich z Upon the ſame account the whole doctrine of re- 
vhatſo- m muſt be conſiſtent with itſelf; every part of * 
be conſiſtent with each other; aud though in 
6s of practice latter revelation may repeal or cancel 


rectly 
| good, 
reaſonFe divine laws, yet in matters of belief no latter re- 
diyine gun can be inconſiſtent Win what has been hereto- 
emains evealed. | 

o find Divine revelation ad be confirmed by ſome 


od has rand ſupernatural appearances, ſome extraordinary 


J Or tokens, viſions, voices, or miracles wrought, or 


eſe fol-Miccies fulfilled. There muſt be ſome demonſtra- 
To the preſence and power of Cod, ſuperior to all 


 Fivners of nature, or the ſettled connection which 
led be as creator, has eſtabliſhed among his creatures in 
eatures fülble world. 5 
encies. H there are any ſuch extraordinary and wonderful 
anſub-Ywances and operations brought to conteſt with, or 


jecauſeyole divine revelation, there muſt, and always will 


ven in ich a ſuperiority on the ſide of that revelation 


is truly divine, as to manifeſt that God is there. 
f him. J vas the cauſe when the ! Egyptian ſorcerers con- 


e per- with Moſes. But the wonders which Moſes 
overed a did ſo far tranſcend the power of the magicians, 

nfiſtent ade them Ccontels, It was the tinger of God. 

on. e he : 5. Iheſe 
But, | 


our fellow creatures, God may command us to 


| and can with equity diſpoſſeſs his creatures of 
ter of nd every thing which he has given them, and eſpe- 


; whom he pleaſes to be the inſtruments of this 
nes, 25 Aſpoſſeſſion or deprivation. So that theſe divine 
well as Enands are not really inconſiſtent with right reaſon : 
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tion. 


Tons enjoyed who liv ed when the predictions were prow 


1 teltimony; and that is, when the done 


them produced ſupernatural effects. 
mixraculous powers which were communicated to be 
levers in the firft : 
the Jews or Gentiles, the amazing ſucceſs of the goſpl 


hearts and lives of ignorant and vicious Heathens, and 
wicked and profane creatures in all nations, and filln 


Whereſocver perſons have found this effect in the 


_ own hearts, wrought by a belief of the goſpel of Chill 
they have a wiinels in theniſelves of the truth of it, 


f 85 what ſenſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee more in n Chap. ll 


' 
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5. Theſe divine appearances or attef2tions to revel 
tion mult be either known to. ourlelves, by our ow 
perſonal obſervation of them, or they mult be ſufficientu 
atteſted wy others, according to the principles and ruld 


by which matters of human faith are to be judge 34 


the foregoing ſection. | 
Some of thoſe, who ly . in the nations Fen a2 1 27 

where miracles were wrought, were eye and ear-witn($ ret, 

= of the truth and divinity of the revelation; but wl 
vho live in theſe diſtant ages, mult have them derives MOU 


35-1 to us by juſt and incontetible hittory and tradifl tine 
We alio, even in theſe diſtant times, may ſee the "16 l 
accompliſh ments of ſome antient predictions, and there. fait! 
by obtain that advantage towards the confirmation Cl judge 
our faith in divine revelation beyond what thoſe perf i TE 11 


nounced. & Ther, 
6. There is pee LS very coniiberable one Ke 


n this 
7 of ca 
PICS, « 
[here 


themſelves, either on the publication or the belief 0 
Such were th 


ages of chriſtianity, the converſion 


5 and 
unc 
Nay in. 
ln caule: 
them with a ſpirit of virtue, piety, and goodael 28 C0 
e pret! 
0 con 

ell w 
Wed five 
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lely at 
Tin in 
ght 
4 Fr Was 
brete 
M, an. 
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of Chriſt without human aid, its power in changing thi 


abundant reaſon to believe it divine. 
Of the difference between reaſon and revelation, a 


Seck. 9. and . IV. Direct. 6. 


kor 
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ficientlyd 
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SECT. VII. 


ry and Rutes of Judeiug concerning Things paſt, 


vlt, and 20 c 2. by the mere Uſe of Reaſon. 


ad; a2 4 
Witne 2 
but wes 
derived 
d trade 
| ſee ws 
d there 
ation of. 
ole Pere 
Exe hy 


things paſt and future by divine faith, and learn- 
| many matters of fact „both paſt and preſent, by 
ran faith, yet reaſon RY may, in Aa good degree, alliſt 
judge of matters of fact both pal, preſcut, and to 
by the following Eins iples. 


ation d 0 
0 crine 


belief 0 


© Wot caules, ellects, antecedents, concomitants, con- 
op y yaces, &c. from which the author of nature doth 
” Wiiry but upon very important. occaſions. _ 

ro here antecede:; ts, concomitants and conſequences, 


cory bs and effects, fiens and things ſignified, lubjects 
ens, an 
d fillin 
oodaels 
in the 


© we ourivives are a part, which we call the world 


- 


Leaules, the antecedents from the conſequences, as 
s conſequences from antecedents, &c. and there- 


f it, an 
el what day and hour the ſun and moon were e— 


FW five hundred years ago, and predict all future e- 
Ws as long as the world ſhall ſtand. They can tell 


Fun in China, or what altitude the dog-ſiar had at 
ght or midnoon in Rome, on the day when Julius 
Fi was lain. Gardeners, upon the ſame principle, 


m, and the ploughman knows the weeks of harveſt: 
Fu: lure, it there be; a | chicken, there was an egg: if 


SECT 


there : 


Holl we attain the greateſt aſwwrance of 


here is a ſyſtem of beings round abn. t us, of _ 


n this world there is a courſe of nature, or a ſettled 
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ahuncts are neceliarily conne cted with each n 
ray infer the cauſes from the effects, and the effects 


— —— ͤ ä́ʒtᷣ—— . V—ͤ— 


betty certain of many things both pait, preſent, 
tb come. It is by this principle, that aſtronomers 


ly at what minute the fun riſes or ſets this day at 


bretel the months, when every plant will be in 


men and their preſent circumitances, we may be able 
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there be a rainbow, we are certain it rains not fut on the 
if we behold a tree growing on the earth, we kay *E! ſamp 
has naturally a root under ground. I VII. > 
3. Where there is a necefary conne bete, There 
cauſes and effects, antecedents and cenſequences jy _— t 
and things ſigniſied, we know allo, that like cauſyy s books, 
have like effec! 85 and proportionable cauſes will conveyin! 
e AVER effects, contrary cauſes will have M and m 
effects; and obſervi 1117 men may form many ts of t! 
| pit A by the rules of ſimi litude and proportion, I now v 
the cauſes, effects, &c. are not ent wely the ſame, Numbers 
4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain q he ifland 
nection between anteccuen ts, concomirants and n them. 
quences, we can give but a conjecture, or a orolfck-makir 
determination. If the clouds gather, or the wa Wives, coin 
glaſs finks, we ſuppoſe it will rain: if a man ſpit 5 n or diſp 
frequently with coughing, we ſuppoſe his lung Pings, by 
hurt: if very dangerous ſymptoms pen we ene Thus 14 
his death. or jud 
5. Where cauſes operate freely, 3 with a liberty of hn princ 
difference to this or the contrary, there we cannot ſit ourſel' 
tainly know what the effects will be for it ſeem i conce! 
be contingent, and the certain knowledge of it belmiudemen 
only to God, "This is the caie in the : greateſt pat worth 
human actions. writers 
6. Yet wiſe men by a 5 3 of huney in 
nature, will give very probable conjec tures in this gere betv 
ter, alſo concerning things Pait, or things future, bet numer: 
human nature in all ages and nations has ſuch a ent 
3 to itfelf. By a knowledge of the tempevWnters a1 
very te 
1 ay a 
ing a 


and | 


give a happy gueſs what their conduct will be, 1 
what will be the event, by an obſervation of the li 
cafes in former times. This made the emperor M 
cus Antoninus to ſay, © By looking back into lifter 
and conſidering the fate and revolutions of gore 
1 ments, you will be able to form a gueſs, and almol 4 
„ propheſy upon the future. For things paſt, preſen 
and to come, are ſtrangely uniform, and of a colou 


* and are commonly calt in i the ſame mould. 0 th 
8 | oh, 2 * up 
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t fr mon the matter, forty years of human life may ſerve 
e e a ſample of ten thouſand.” Collier's Antoninus, 
Sl VII. Sect, 50. | 

There are alſo ſome other principles of judging 
reerning the paſt actions of men in former ages, be- 


| bet 


auſs s books, hiſtories and traditions, which are mediums 


wil & conveying human teſtimony ; as we may infer the 


ave q and magnificence of the ancients, by ſome frag- 


any juffents of their ſtatues, and ruins of their buildings. 


n, Wiſe know what Roman legions came into Great Britain 


e. 
tain 
1d ca 
pro 
Wealth 
pit bl 
Ungs 
e end 


numbers of bricks dug out of the earth in ſome parts 


m them, which muſt have been employed there in 
making. We rectify ſome miſtakes in _ by 


tings, by medals, images, pictures, urns, &c. 

Thus { have gone through all thoſe particular objects 
our judgment which I firſt propoſed, and have Jaid 
m principles and rules by which we may fafely con- 
| ourſelves therein, There is a variety of other ob- 


ty i 
not d 
cem 
* wement, viz. "The characters of perſons, the value 
T pal 


9 writers, matters of wit, oratory, poely, matters of 
want 


his a 
* 
h a 
npen| 
2 able 
be, 1 
the l 
or M 
Hiſton 


lay a foundation for juſt and regular judgment con- 


and learned lie. | 


gore 
d ann 5 Ts, | | Bs 
preie WE | 0. THE. 
Colour . | | 

80 tl 


pol 


the iſland, with the marks of ſome particular legion 


nes, coins, old altars, utenſils of war, &c. We con- 
nor diſprove ſome pretended traditions and hiſtorical 


s concerning which we are occaſionally called to paſs 
(worth of things, the ſenſe and meaning of particu- 


0 in judicial courts, matters of traffic and com- 
e between man and man, which would be endleſs 

mumerate. But if the general and ſpecial rules of 
bment which have been mentioned in theſe two laſt 
ters are treaſured up in the mind, and wrought into 
rery temper of our ſouls in our younger years, they 


ng a thouſand ſpecial o Occurrences in the reli, 
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OF REASON AND SYLLO9OGISM. 
„%%% i pe truth 
8 the firſt work of the mind is perception, Where nner, b 
8 by our ideas are fram ad, and the ſecond is jude# Kicate, | 
ment, Which Joins or disjoins our ideas, and forms 1 compar 
propoſit cn, ſo tlie third operation of the mind is reaſon * no” 
ing, u. which Joins ſeveral propoſitions together; A ©© Ji 

7 makes a a {y:10g: im, that 5 211 argument whereby we 2 Emſe! Ve 
; wont to infcr lomething: 5 that is leſs knoan, roy on no! 
truths whici are more evident, Or 


In treating of this ſubject, let us conſider more part dee Wit! 
Ons ; 


alter of 
90 if t 
Med, \ 
„and ſ. 


pat: ON The nature of a ſy logiſm, and t! 12 parts of which 
it 15 compuicd, 8 | 
2. Ihe ſeveral kinds of FyIogifns, with particu 
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The doctrine of Ne ogiſms, of faiſe reaſoning, to- 
aher with the means of avoid; a1 them, and the manner 
COlving or anſwering . | 


1 Some general rules to direct our reaſoning. 


E 
—ů — 


————— —2 > —— — — 


CHAP; 1 


HE NATURE OF A SYLLOGISM, AND TIE PAR 
OF WHICH T'T IS COMPOSED. 


[F the re perception ; and comparifon of two idca 


Kiwi. 


| WOU. 4; i Row 118 Khether they Ares Or diſagree; the: 


S Bea 


ntiona! propolit. ons would be matters of int! 


Wining, or drawing any conſeque ices. It is the nar- 
Winets of tae human mind which in iTounces the lie- 
Fliy of reaſoning. When we are un: ibie to judge or 
truth or 3 of a pr OpC ſition in an immediat 


whe 


ner, by the inere contemp!l On of 1ts ſabje Ct ad 
s judF kdicate, we are ory conſtrained to ule a medium, and 


forms 4 
reaſons 
T; al 


compare cach of them with ſome t. third 1 85 that by 


2 


kmſelves : as, if there are two lines A an 


we 2 and E, and 1 
n, fuer not whethc r they are equal or no, I take a third 


20 


dee With them. zoth, then I infer that A and B a 


441 


| al; | but if it agree v ich one and not with the Ss 


1 ir 


— 


iner of them, there ca be no compariſon, . 
do if the queſtion be, whether God muſt Of wor- 
Led, we pet's third idea, ſu 95 che idea cot a crea- 


$ ad ſay. 


mee, Or firft Prineiples, and there would be no uſe of 


ing how far they agree or diſagree with it, we may be 
e to jus ge how far they agree or diſagr „e among 


C, or an me 2,1 V and apply It to each of them; ox 


n conclude A and 15 are > unequal : if it agree with 


2 | | 8 


BG . ͤ ,— ſ— 


agree to any third idea, they agree alſo among 1. 4 


a ſyllogiſm: it is a ſentence or argument made upd 


Gl it. 
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Par III 
Our Creator muſt be worſhipped. | "Pp 
God is our Creator. 1 5 
Therefore God muſt be worſhipped. | ed 121 


A la CONN 
The compariſon of this third idea, with the two di.  conclh 
tint parts of the queſtion, uſually requires two propo. iömetir 


ſitions, Which are called the premiſſes: the third prope. The pt 
fition, which is drawn from them, is the concluſion, | 


m0c1u{19: 
wherein the queſtion itſelf is anſwered, and the lübeck, ou he 
and predicate joined either | in the negative or the i. 


on con 

firmative. | Iucluſiol 
: = 0 4 

The foundation of all W conclifans] is ad 


in this general truth, that fo far as two propoſed idea] Note 
F 9 


| . logiſin 
1 he character of a creator agrees to Goch al; the ; 


worſhip agrees to a eee ther efore worluy agrees to... doc 
God. D of 


ins, of 
The Cain of all negative contin is ths... 1. 


boug1, 2 

that where one of the two propoſed ideas agrees with q ty 
| al fo 
third idea, and the other diſagrees with it, they my”. 
needs diſagree ſo far alſo with one another; 3 as, If nd 
: ſinners are happy, and if angels : ate happy, then ge Wed fir 
are not ſinners. the laſ 


Thus it appears what is the ric and juſt notion ad and 


Note f. 


three propoſitions ſo diſpoſed, as that the laſt is ne TH + 


ceſſarily inferred from thoſe which go betore, as in thi; the Or 
Inſtances which have been juſt mentioned. oni 
In the conſtitution of a ſyllogiſm two things may ba n <4...) 

_ conſidered, (viz.) the matter and the form of it. Ihe a. 
The matter of which a ſyllogiſm is made up, is tür ier. 18 
propoſitions; and theſe three propbſitions are made i cetore. 
of three ideas, or terms varioutly joined, The tha rules 
terms are called the remote matter of a ſyllogiſm; Wy, uch 
the three e the Provime or imme mattM of r. 
Feeforc: 


lhe three terms are named the major, the mino lere ie a 
and the middle. 

e predicate of the e is called the maj 
term, becauſe it is generally of a larger extenſion thallf 
the minor term, or the ſubject, The major and mi " | 
terms are called the extremes. 


xl. Map. St! 
| red in 
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The middle term is the third idea invented and dif- 
Jed in two propoſitions in ſuch a manner as to fhew 
e connection between the major and minor term in 
o d. e concluſion ; for which reaſon the middle term itfelf 


prope. 
Popo 
JuGon,! 


ſometimes Called the arzument. 
The propoſition which contains the predicate of the 
meiuſio:1, connected with the middle term, is uſually 
lubjec? ded the major propo! ition, whereas the minor propo- 
the af Jon connects the middle term with the fabje of the 
1 7 ͤ ĩ ation #he alt | 
; 1 Id 18 LOUKLICUNIES called Las GIL tion. 
is lad? | | 
d ideas; 


; vote, } Fla exact diſtin Sion of the at pa rts of a 


thems Fiogiſin, and of the major and minor terms connected 


xd, ang [4 


Tees id ms, does chief belong to ſimple or categorical ſyllo- 


is this 
With: | 
y m 
u If ng 
angel 


tough, all {yNogilns, wha toever have ſomething ana- 
geal to it. | | e 


Note farther, that the major proof nion is gene erally 


tion 
e up 
is nes 
in thy 


Wed and repreſented. 


may J im them, 


is thr 


nade Weretore, when the argument is formed according to 
e tune rules of art; though n common diſcourſe or writ- 
m; ue ſuch caſual partic les as for, becauſe, maniſeſt the 


Matte 


| + oF in regular forms. 


ith the mi iddle ern, in the major and minor propoſi- 


pm, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter, 


Wiced firſt, and the minor fec d, and the concluſion 
Þ the laſt place, where the mlogit au is regularly com- 


The form of a fyVogifm is is the framing and dif poſing 
Vi the premiſſes according to art, or juſt principles of 
Jar ling, and the regular inference of che conclufion. 


The act of rezſoning, or it forring one thing frei A. 
mher, 1s generally expreſſed and known by the particle: 


| It of reaſoning, as well as the | illatwe ere then and 5 
krefore : and whereſoever any of theie words are uſed, 

ere © 3 perfect fyllogiſn expr reſſed or impl. icd, thougt 1k. 
lars the three propoſitions do not appear, or are not. 
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e THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SYLLOGISMS,. win 
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PARTICULAR RULES RELATING. TO nin 


\ YLLOGISMS are divided into various al 
either according to the queſtion which is proved 
by them, according to the nature and compoſition ) 
them, or according to the middle term, which! is uſec 
to prove the queſtion. 


1 | Vote, II 

5 thnite } 

: er . | Fore 
Of anale and N 8 gin, both nga 


and e 


| CCORDING to the PE Ie which is tobd 
1 proved, ſo ſyllogiſms are divided into univerli 
_ affirmative, univerſal negative, particular affirmative, and 


particular negative. I his is often called a diviſion 0 


6 with deſerves death. 


ſyllogiſms drawn from the concluſions ; for ſo many 


2 


ſeorts of concluſions there may be which are e mark |; 
Vith the letter A, E, I, O. 0 
In an univerſal ae mative ng, one idea | HE 1 
proved, univerſally to agree with another, and may be com 
univerſally affirmed of it, as every fin die, y moſitior 
every unlawful with is 2 an; Therefore ery un 1 ly 
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In an univerſal negative {yllogiſm, one idea is proved 
agree with another idea univerſally, and may be 
denied of it, as, no injuſtice can be pleaſing to 
Ii; all perſecution for the ſake of conſcience is in- 


e; therefore no perſecution for conkcience lake can 


eating to God. 


J iaticular affirmative, and particular negative ſyllo- 


ns may be eaſily underſtood by what is aid of uni- 
Fils, and there will be ſufficient examples en of all 
e in the next ſection. | 


ſhe general principle upon which theſe univerſal ind | 


ticular ſyllogiſms are founded is this; whatſoever is 
med or denied univerſally of any idea, may be af- 


in or denied of all the particular kinds or beings 
Kh are contained in the extenſion of that univerſal 
. So the deſart of death is affirmed univerſally of 


nd an unlawful wiſh is one particular kind of ſin, 
ich is contained in the univerſal idea of fin; there- 


:the deſart of death may be affirmed concerning an 


avful with; and ſo of the reſt. 


| \ote, In the doctrine of fyilogilns, 2 1 and an | 


mite propoſition are ranked among univerſals, as 
f Fbelore obſerved 1 in the eine of e 
i L 


do be 
1 f IE LOB 
—_—_ - SECT. H. 
ion os e ES. 
many 


marked 07 plain # on 5 y thgijns and their - Rules, 


ea i | 


HE next Winden of Gllogils 3 is into Kugle and - 
ma "FL compound. This is drawn from the nature and ; 
= poſition of them. | 


bg FR are made up of three propoſitions: : 


com- 


ͤ;ͤ»⁵ - On, Far -U 
om 3 
has NO 
4 hon 18 


compound yhogif ns contain more than three propol 
tions, and may be formed into two or more ſyllogiſ 
Single ſyllogiſns, for diſtinction's ſase, may be 
vided into * ſumple, complex and con unctive. ys to t 
Thoſe are properly callzd impie or categorical ſpl + aCCICE 
gilins, which are made up of thr ee plain, lingle, or ce Appen 
gorical propolitions, wherein the middle term is evidenÞ* Ne 
ly and regularly joined wich one part of the queſtion IS 
the major propotition, and with the other in the min dom 4 
whence there follows a plain ſingle concluſion; V take 
every human virtue 1s to be ſouaht with diligeno pl of t 
prudence is a human virtue; therefore prudence 1s leny all 
| be 3 dilige ntly. 1 
Ihe ru 


Note, F hough the terms "of pr opoſitions may þ wo 
complex; yet where the compoſition of the whole 3 jule J. 

gument is thus plain, ſimple, and regular, it is prope larly: 
Called a ſimple \yHogiſm, lince the complection 1 Goes Fe tern 
| beto ag to tne ly 110; gittie form of .. | i flame 


| | on 18 Cc 
Simple 600 ins have "I ral rules belonging Pate V 
them, which being obſerved, will ge cnerally ſecure aber th 
from falſe inferences : but theſe rules being founded r will! 
four general! axioms, it is neceſſary to mention theſe he twe 
Joins before-hand, for the uſe of thoſe Wno will en the fat 
into the [peculative reaſon of all theſe rules, Sand fc 
5 1 Pe robbe 
Axiom 1. Pe ticular propoſitions are contained I Een 
un, rerſals, 2 and may be inferred from them; but uÞare ſpe 
verſals are not containec ain part UCUIATS, nor can bei —- 
ferred from them. — II. 
| | We more 
Axiom 2 2. In all un bertel propoſitions, the ſubjeFÞ reaſon 
univerſal : in all Particular e the — never k 
partic uhr. e OOTY 3 
1 8 Aale III 
TT 8 an. 
* As ideas ns propoſitions are divided into In 1 
and compound, and fingle are ſubdivided into fm s not 
and complex; ſo there are the fame diviſions and fl mothe 


divifions applied to s Zilms. 


Axio 
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hom 3. In all affirmative propoſitions, the predi- 
has no greater extenſion than the ſubject; for its 


ion is reſtrained by the ſubject, and therefore it is 
xs to be eſteemed as a particular idea. It is by 


ART If 


Propoy 
los! vilm 
ö be 
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nom 4. The predicate of a negative propoſition is 
ys taken univerſally, for in its whole extenſion it is 
& of the ſubject, If we ſay no ſtone is vegetable, 
en al ſorts of vegetation concerning ſtones. 


+ ; Ine rules of ſimple, regular \logiſms are : theſe, 


Mule J. The middle term muſt not be taken twice 
Fiolarly, bat once at leaſt univerſally. For if the 
Wile term be taken for two different part or kinds of 
Fic lame univerſal idea, then the ſubject of the con- 
en is compared with one of theſe parts, and the 
e Wicate with another part, and this will never ſhew 


ging 
cure tber that ſubject and predicate agree or diſagree: 


ded A will then be four diſtinct terms in the ſyllogiſm, 


theſe {ihe two parts of the queſtion will not be compared 


A enFthe ſame third idea; as if I fay, ſome men are pi- 
nnd ſome men are robbers, I can never inter that 
e robbers are pious, for ine middle term, men, be- 
ained Neben twice particularly, it is not the fame men 
but uPare n of in 1 the mayor: and minor propoſitions, ; 


an be 1 


54 ue II. The terms. in the concluſion muſt never hs | 


n more univerſally than they are in the premiſſes. 


ſubjectFe reaſon is derived from the firſt axiom, that generals. 


ubjectWnever be inferred from particulars, 


ans are united or agree to the middle term, 


. 


accident, if it ever be taken univerſally, and can- 


ue UI. A negative concluſion cannot be proved by = 
"PF firmative premiſſes. For when the two terms of 


es not follow by 7 means that they ee with 


Rule 


concluſion muſt be negative. For if the middle ten 


never ſhew t that they agree 


be concluded. ior they feperate tize middle term bo 
-from the ſubject and predicate of the concluſion, at 
when two ideas diſagree to a i third, we cannot infer th 
they either agree or dif agree With each other 7 


the two premiſſes may look like e negatives according | 
the words, but one of them is affirmative in ſenſe; ; 
no thought; therefore a worm cannot reaſon. 


concerning the ſubject. (viz.) a worm is what has 
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Rule IV. Tf one of the premiſſes be negative, H that 1 
dee 2 
be denied of either part of the coneluſion, it may the Art of 
that the terms of the concluſion dil: agree, but it qi 


Kue v. If either of the premiſſe s be particular, t 


concluſion mult be particular. This may be Prove 
for the molt part from the firſt axiom. 


Theſe two at rules are ſometimes united in ti 
Fine tentence.' Ih concluſion al Ways follows th 
caker part of the premiſſes. Now negatives 2 


particulars are count 2d inferior to affirmatives and uni (f the A 


Ver lals. 
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Rule VI. From two negative premiſes nothing 


Yet wi here the ado 15 2 part of the middle ten 


what has no tOught cannot reaſon ; but a worm 
[1 
minor propolitiun does really alfrm the middle ter 


thought, and thus it is pro Per'y 1 in this y Lee m an A be 
firmative b. an L 1 5 as.“ 
| „ Lonfeſs. 
Rule v It, From two particular premiſſes notliß uſ: tl 

can be concluded. This rule a chien on Mey e 
firlt axiom. . boogie 

| | | $ the 

A more CAVE FE and accurate proof of theſ E jud. 
and the derivation of ev ery part of them in all poſuliÞe to (ri 
cates, from the foregoing axioms, require ſo much tiaFipures 
and are of 10 little importance to _ the right ule Gut lets 


_ realolle pert [ 
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ive, t u that it is needleſs to inſiſt longer upon them 
le tory See all this done ingeniouily 1 mn the Logic, call- 


ay the Art of Thinking, Fart © LL Chap. III. Kc. 
t it ca 5 | 


ular, t | — —_— — 
ns ; 
mer HL 
ws thi 5 

yes an 


1 tle 2 beds and I ny of Semple Syllogiſms. 


and unk 


44 PLE 05 loo! ſms are adorned and furrcunded in 
hing ei tie common books of Logic with a var iety of in- 
rm bo 
ion, at 
ater th 
| lining, into a fort of mechaniſm, and to teach boys 
Je teri 
rding | 
ene; 4 
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W 
lie ter 
t has 1 
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moſt in the ſame manner as iooi-boys have been 
bt perhaps! in their trifling years to compoſe Latin 
8; i. e. by certain tables a and ſquares, with a variety 


nes. 


nothi 
7 on t 


eule than thoſe ve erify ing tables, and there is much 
beit digorered in d deter ming the precite number 


ele rule 
| poſul 
ich fia 
nt uſe 
_ real 


ures. | 
Wit lets this 1 pe os ged with too gr cat defeds 


wperfections, if i may be ps 10 g. 0 Bort _ 
0 


ons about moods and fig gures, wherein by the arti- 
contexture of the letters A5 E, I, and O, men 
endeavoured to transform Logic, or the Art of 


— — — Ee eee os 


jlogize, or frame argument and refate them, with- 
ay real inward knowledge of the que ſton. "I's 


ters in them, wherein by counting every ſixth, _ 
ith, or eight letter, certam Latin words ſhould be 
kd in the form. of hexameters or pentameters ; and 
may be done by tizole who know nothing of Latin 


Jonfeſs, ſome of thoſe 1 logical ſubtitties have much 


fiogitins that may be formed in every figure, and 
g the reaſons of them; yet the light of nature, 
a judgment, ; and dus Cconiideration of thi nas tend 
to true reatoaing, than all the trap pings of moods 
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of that which ſome logicians have ſpent fo much tin in the ſec 
and paper upon. 


ty- four ; but fifty four of them are excluded fry 


| ſignified by certain artificial words wherein the conſt 
nants are neglected, and theſe four vowels A,E,h( 
are only regarde t. 


0 Ä——L— —' — — ⅛— x — — — 
Wr — 


a III. 


{hoth the 
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negative 


All the poſſible combinations of three of the lette 
A, E, I, O, to make three propoſitions amount to 


forming true ſyllogiſms, by the ſeven rules in the foz- No liar 


going ſection : the remaining ten are variouſly diver. Every g 
filed by figures and moods into fourteen ſyllogiſms, , Therefc 
The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition & 

the middle term with the parts of the queſtion. he read 

A mood is the regular determination of propoſtioq The thirc 
according to their quantity and quality, i. e. their unfhect of b. 
verſal or particular affirmation or negation ; which: Ny Fe 


dit admit 


I: Whoſe 


There are generally Suntec three figures. . All the 


In the firſt of them the middle term is the ſubd. Theretc 
the major propoſition, and the predicate of the mini 
This contains four moods (viz.) Barbara, Celareſ | leave th 
Darii, Ferio. And it is the excellency of this ful The mo! 
that all forts of queſtions or concluſions may be provfu Latin v 
by it, whether A, E, I, or O, i. e. univerſal or paid f 
lar, affirmative or ne as, 5 Bar hara 
8 | ö lefare, 5 

| Bar- Every wicked man is truly miſerable; Iertia D- 
ba- All tyrants are wicked men: 8 dijungen 
. 'F herefore all 1 8 are wy miſerable, Tor 
Jlhe ipeci 
Ce- He that i is always 1 in has? is not W te 66 
la- Covetous men are always in fear: Fuverſal, 
rent. Therefore covetous men are not happy” h the. fat 
band one 


Da- Whatſoever further our Arzte is good for Mn, muſt b 


Some afflictions further our {alvation : u the thi 


Is Therefore ſome afflictions are good for us. | zconcuſic 


[bore 18 


Fe e- Nothing that 195 be a of is truly dei m is prec 


Some pleaſures muſt be repented of: ad in the 


6 Therefore there are ſome e which ue! wachudir 


truly deſirable. 3 Fan life, 
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n the ſecond figure the middle term is the predicate 
both the premiffes: this contains four moods, (Viz. ) 


negative concluſions; 3 as, 


* r · No liar it fit to be believed ; 
fd. Every good chriſtian is fit to be believed : 
3 | Therefore no good chriſtian is a liar, 


IThe reader may eaſily form examples of the reſt, 

tog The third figure requires that the middle term be the 
ſect of both the premiſſes. It has {ix moods, ( viz.) 
i . Felapton, Piſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Ferifon; 
ond it admits only of particular concluſions; as, 

It | 

. W hoſoever loves God ſhall be ſaved; 

. all the lovers of God have their imperfections: 


[ave the reader to form examples of the reſt. 
- Latin v ver les. 


| lu bara Cel. went, Th Fe erio quogue prima. 
Wleſure, Cameſtres, Feftino, Baroco, fecunde, 

Flava Darepti /ibi e atgue Felapton. 

"I Wenger D* amis, Dat 25 „ Brocado Heriſon. 


Ihe ipecial rules of the three figures are theſe. 


Therefore ſome who veimperfe tion hall be ſaved. 


zare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, and it admits only 


me moods of theſe three ligures are : compriſed 1 in 


ln the firſt figure the major propoſition mult mus 


uverfal, BOG. g the minor afirmaitive. 


or. muſt be negative. 


Fconcaſion always particular. 


1 predicated | in the major propoſition, and ſul - 
wed | in the minor : : but this is a very indirect manner 


Some 


Wan | life, and therefore I call it uſeleſs.— 


* Ilogicians 


u the ſecond figure alſo the major mult be univer- 
Land one of the premiſſes, togetner with the conclu- 


Tit the third figure the minor muſt be affirmative, and 


There is alſo a fourth Bgure, wherein the middle. 


onchuding, and is never uſed in the ſciences, nor in 
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complex ſyllogiſms, in which the middle term is con! 
| nected with the whole ſubject, or the whole predicat 


manner, in different forms of ond "I as, 


a ſenſeleſs being, part of which is joined with the mid! 
5 Part in the minor. 


tangled, or confuſed, and irregular, if examined by thi 
5 rules of ſimple ſyllogiſms ; ; yet there 1s a great vane 


4 yo, ons Pane m. ur III. 


loicgians will allow it to be nothing elſe but a mere! 8 are 
verſion of the firſt figure; the moods of it, (viz.) Ions p 72 ; 
lipton or Barbari, Celantes, Dabitis, Fapiſmo, Feriſan 
are not worthy to be explained by c one exauuple, 
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O complex Syllopihms. Joe; the! 
＋, _ 5 '} ogy ms | i minute. 


T is not the mere uſe of 8 terms in a 2 fle. or 
1 giſm that gives it this name, though one of the s vaniſh | 
terms is uſually complex: but thoſe are properly calleþun to vai 


V. Or m 
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in two diſtinct propoſitions, but is intermingled an 
compared with them by parts, or in a more confuſed 


The ſun is a ſenſeleſs being: 

The Perſians worſhipped the ſun : | 
Therefore the Perſians worthipped a ſenſeleſs being, 
Here the predicate of the concluſion is worthippe 


dle term, fun in the ber propoſition, and the othe 


Though this ſort of argument Is confeſſed to ) ben 


of arguments uſed in books of learning, and in comma 
life, whoſe conſequence is ſtrong and evident, and whic 
: muſt be ranked under this head; as, 


L Excluſive 3 will form a complex a argu 
ent; as, pious men are the only favourites of heaven 


true chriſtians are favourites of heaven : therefore ll 


cri 
TE. 
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„Ians are pious men. Or thus, hypocrites are not | 
„ s men; therefore hypocrites © are no favourites E 


I 
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I: Exceptive propoſitions will make ſuch complex 
beiſms; as, none but phyſicias came to the conſulta- 


n the nurfe is no phyfician; therefore the nurſe 
ae not to the conſultation. | 


— 
— 


1 
| 
| 

FF 
[9 


f Il, Or, comparative propoſitions; 5 4s; knowledge is 
Aer than riches; virtue is better than knowledge: 1 
Frefore virtue is better than riches. Or thus, a dove 1% 
$| fy a mile in a minute: a ſwallow flies ſwifter than l 
ore; therefore a [wallow wall fly 1 more than a mile 19 I 
RL: minute. Mt 


| WV. Or inceptive and deſitive propoſtions: as, the l 
r vaaiſh as the fun riſes : but the fogs have not yet | 
gun to vaniſh: th \erefore the ſun is not yet rien. Ie 


J. Or nodal vropoſitions.; as, it is neceſſary that 4 
Feral underſtand the art of war: but Caius does not 
uleGieritand the art of war; therefore it is neceſſary 
ius ſhould not be a general. Or thus, a total eclipſe 000 
the fun would cauſe darkneſs at noon; it is poſſible «BIN! 
it the moon at that time may totally eclipſe the ſun :. 10 
refore it is pollible that the moon may cauly dark- 
bat noon, _ 0 
Jbeſide all theſe, there is a great number of complex 1 
Pogiſins which. can hardly be reduced under any par-.̃ 
Sir titles, becauſe the forms of human language are 

exceeding various; as, 
* nary” requires us to believe what the Apoſtles 

ie: St. Paul is an apoſtle : therefore UNITY: Te Tos: = 
Wires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 5 | 
No human artiſt can make an animal; a fly or a 
rn is an animal: therefore no human artiſt can make 1 

ty ora Worm. Rs I 
The father always lived in Lünen the fon always 1 


3 the fatter: therefofe t the ſon always lived in 
don. . 
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4 juſt now; therefore others fell with it. x 
I hunger ſeldom comes without lightning but if. 
: thundered yeſterday : therefore probably it lihtned alſo 


1 


” conjunctive tylogiſms, which are deſcribed in the nex 
ſection. I will give an inſtance only in the firſt, an 
leave the reſt to exerciſe the ingenuity of the reader. 


little moment to what ſpecies they belong ; for it is nol 
any formal ſet of rules, ſo much as the evidence and 


q 
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The bloſſom ſoon follows the full bud; this pez 
tree hath many full buds: therefore it will ſhortly be hay 6 
many bloſſoms. f 

One hail-ſtone never falls 5550 but a hail-ſtone 7 f 


Ar Il. 


— 


Moſes wrote before the I rojan war; the firſt Greek | 
hiſtorians wrote after the Trojan war: therefore th HOSE 
firſt Greek hiſtorians wrote after Moſes*, _ one of 

Now the force of all theſe arguments is ſo evident A parts, v 


and concluſive, that though the form of the {yllogilny þ particle 
be never ſo ur regular, yet we are ſure the inferrences ar both, ar 
juſt and true; for the premiſſes, according to the reaſog erally the 

of things, do really contain the conclufion that is del parts 0! 
duced from them, which is a never-failing teſt of tufſaflertion 
= ſyllogiſins, as ſhall be ſhewn here-after. _ Ad or det 
Ihe truth of moſt of theſe complex ſyllogiſms maß in the 1 


alſo be made to appear (if needful) by reducing theaffhe conc 
either to regular, ſimple ſyllogiſms, or ta ſome of thin definiti 


chief an 
Funct 


The firſt argument may. be reduced t toa login i 1 The 1 


Barbara, thus, Foſe majo 
The ſun is a ſenſeleſs being; 5 Fitions; a 
What the Perſians worſhipped is hs ſun: F Provider 
Therefore what the Ferſians worſhipped is a ſenſe is gov 

” leſs being. Though the concluſive force of this arg Irne ſyll 
ment is evident neut thus reduction. N re In, where 
he When 
R Is e conſequè 
* Perbep 8 fl of theſe - llogiſms may * reduce te precec 
to thoſe hich I call connexive afterwards ; but it is M poſition 


nlequent. 
. When 


force of reaſon, that muſt determine the truth or fal Hoſition, 
hood of all ſuch e Fconclufi, 
old exiſts 


at withor 
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Of conjuncbive Syllogiſims. 


HOSE are called conjundtive fyllogiſms wherein 
one of the premiſſes, namely the major, has dif-- 
parts, which are joined by a conjunction, or ſome 


in þ particle of ſpeech. Moſt times the major or minor, 


both, are explicitly compound propolitions : and 
ig erally the major propoſition | is made up of two diſ- 
a W parts or propoſitions, in, ſuch a manner, as that by 
rd or denied in the concluſion; or by the denial of 


mal in the minor, the other 1s either aſſerted or denied 
4 Ide concluſion. It is hardly poſſible indeed to fit any 


ijunctive, the relative, and the connexive. 


Fitions ; as, if there be a God, 'the world is governed 
ns is governed by providence. 
$ where the major is conditional. 


. When the antecedent 1 is aſſerted in the minor, that 
conſequence may be aſſerted in the concluſion; ſuch 


uceſ he preceding example. This is called arguing from 


is OF polition ot the antecedent to the poſition of the 
; nolfaſequent, 


and . When the Se en is ee in the minor 
i; 


# concluſion; as, if atheiſts are in the right, then the 


3 33 


aſſertion of one in the minor, the other is either al- 


* nt definition to include all the kinds of them; but 
chief amongſt them are the conditional ſyllogiſm, 


101 The conditional or hypothetical flogiſms Is 
ole major, or minor, or both, are conditional pro- 
$ Providence; but there is a- God: therefore the 


5 The ſyllogiſms admit two forts of wink argumenta- 


position, that the antecedent may be contradicted in 


nd exiſts without a cauſe; but the world does not- 
Ft without a cauſe: therefore atheills are not in the 


— om 


. .. . ] AA ] Rt 


ef the dead riſe not, Chriſt died in vain ; but Chriſt ? 
4 did not die in vain: therefore the dead ſhall riſe,” 


from the removing of the antecedent to the removing 
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right. This is called arguing from the removing of be 10 he mul 


conſequent to the removing of the antecedent, _ 8 Kc. I. 
To remove the antecedent or contequent here does | Yionoured 
not merely ſignify the denial of it, but the contradje. © 


tion of it; for the mere denial of ,it by a contrary pro. I Obſerv. II 
poſition will not make a true ſy!logifm, as appears thus: Jud, the co 
if every creature be reaſonable, every brute is reaſonable; be con 
but no brute is reaſonable: therefore no creature j is the wor { 


reaſonable. Whereas, if you fay in the minor, but e. & worſhip 


very brute is not reaſonable: then it would follow truly : thereto 
in the concluſion : therefore every creature 1s not rez. C volaters. 
_ ſonable. 5 c e as m 
When the e or ne are negative | ly emb: 
propoſitions, they are removed by an affirmative; as, if is hype. 
there be no God, then the world does not dichter at avant: 


creating wiſdom ; but the world does diſcover creating 


_ witdom: therefore there is a God. In this inſtance ; it A his 
the conſequent is removed or contradicted in the minor, : on is d 


that the antecedent may be contradicted in the conchü- n ellipſis 
lion. So in this argument of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xy, Fit move 
J dijune 
Wt thus : 

er; but 
F it is ſur 
The true 


There are alſo two forts of falſe arguing, viz. (I.) 


of the conſequent; or, (2.) from the poſition of the 


conſequent to the poſition of the aritecedent. Ex- Hof one, 
amples of theſe are N tamed ; a8, Ee dane or m 


& major {} 
(2. e ner were a prince, . muſt be benen. mot be tri 


ed; but a miniſter is not a prince: 


1 herefore he muſt not be honoured. 
In A re] 


10 ) If a miniſter were a prince, he muſt be honou-| in to be r. 


ed; but a miniſter muit be honoured: Fats be; 


'T herefore he is a prince. Fits ſhall ! 
Who fees not the ridiculous falſhood of both theſe Foldiers; 
ſyllogiſms i ps lers are { 
5 Jirgumen 

Obſerv. I. 17 the ſubjea of the antecedent nd the Silt be refe 


| conſequent be the ſame, then the hypothetical ſyllogiſm | ure to 


may be turned into a * one; as, if Cm a Mthree m 
mb... 
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1. Kc. This may be changed thus; every king mult 
0 vnoured; but Czlar | is a king: therefore, &C. 


: (bſerv. II. If the major propoſition only be condi- 
uh the concluſion is categorical : but if the minor or 
It de conditional, the concluſion is alſo conditional; 
the worſhippers of i images are idolaters; if the Pa- 
&; worſhip a crucitix, they are worthippers of an im- 
therefore, if the Papiſts worſhip a crucifix, they 
3 ilolaters. But this fort of ſyllogiſms ſhould be a- 
led as much as poſſible in diſputation, becauſe they 


vel! aly embarras a cauſe : the ſyllogiſms whoſe major 
if is hypothetical, are very TOP, and uſed with 
er ft advantage. 


ce In A digjunQive ele is when the major pro- 


or, Fition is disjunctive; as, the earth moves in a circle 


u- Fa ellipſis; but it does not move in a circle there- 
xy, Fit moves in an ellipfis. 
rſt IA disunctive ſyllogiſm may have many members or 


&; thus: it is either ſpring, ſummer, autumn, or 


I.) ner; but it is not ſpring, autumn, « or winter : there- 
ing e it is ſummer. 


the be true method of arguing here is Sons the aſſer- 


. $ of one, to the denial of the reſt, or from the denial 


Zone or more, to the aſſertion of what remains; ; but. 


major ſhould. be ſo framed that ſeveral parts of it 


ur- bf ot be true xe together, ts. aha one of n 18 e : 


| l. A relative follogiln is requires the major propoſi- 


ur- zu to be relative; as, where Chriſt 1s, there ſhall his 


mnts be; but Chriſt is in heaven; therefore his ſer- 


Fs ſhall be there alſo. Or, as is the captain, ſo are 


eſe Þloldiers ; but the captain IS a coward : therefore his 
Niers are ſo too. 

Jirguments that relate to the dodvins of proportion, 
the Ell be referred to this head; as, as two are to four, ſo 
iſm three to ſix; but two make the half of four : there- 
he a } tree make the half of * 


*. E f . Befides 


u he muſt be honoured ; but Cæſar is a king: there- 
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1s very natural and common, and yet authors take ye 


eribe it very defectively, and that 1 is, 


Copulative; but it does by no means require the majot 
| to be a copulative nor a compound propolition (accords 
ing to the definition given of it, Part II. Chap, If 
| Sect, 6. ) but it requires that two or more ideas be fi 

5 connected either in the complex ſubject or predicate of 
the major, that if one of them be affirmed or denied n 
the minor, common ſenſe will naturally ſhew us wha 


uſeleſs to frame particular rules about them, as will aps 


and yet may be farther multiplied. 


alſo humble. Or we may form this minor, Pharaoh 
Vas no humble man: therefore he was not meek. 


1 man ſerves Mammon: therefore he cannot 
ſerve God. Or the minor may run thus, the true 
Chriſtian ſerves God; therefore he does not ſervs 
Mammon. 


man; Florino has genius but he cannot ſtudy : theres 
fore Florino will never be a great man. Or thus 
Quintus ſtudies hard but has no genius: therefore 


fiſn there was no fiſh to be gotten to-day: therefore} 
Gulo this day cannot make a dinner. 1 


the 5 of London is 51 deg. 1 half: therefore this 
cannot be the latitude of Paris. 


was the mother of Joſeph: therefore. ſhe was Ben- 
min s mother too. 


Ar III. 
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little notice of it, call it by an improper name, and e 

5 9.) pr id 
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Jgifms, b 
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| Beſides theſe, there is another ſort of ſyllogiſm which 


IV. A connective Filogiſm. This fome have calle 


will be the conſequence. It would be very tedious and 


pear by the following examples, which are very various ; 


Abbſerv. I 
11.0 Meckneſs and humility pg go together $#291ical ! 
Moſes was a man of meekneſs : therefore Moſes wag" the tr 
averted 11 
ech. 
(2.) No man can ſerve God and Mammon? tel,. 
Obſerv. I 
cient or 
icience W 
f by con 
ne: the C 
wolition 
ment u 


(3+) Genius mult"; join with ſtudy to a great 


Quintus will never be a great man. 
(4.) Gulo cannot make a dinner without fleſh and 


5.) London and Paris are in different latitudes] 


WWI 
and 


(. 7 Joſeph and Benjamin had one -mathirs Racks 1 


05. The | 
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The father and the ſon are of equal ſtature; 


| 80 ö Pride is inconſiſtent with innocence ; angles 
e innocence: therefore they have no pride. Or 
s; devils have pride: therefore they have not inno- 
might multiply other inſtances of theſe connexive 
; twilins, by bringing in all ſorts of exceptive, exclu- 
. compar ative, and modal propoſitions into the com- 
tion of them; for al! theſe may be wrought into 
unctive, as well as into ſimple ſyllogiſms, and there- 


e and paper without equal profit. 


Ins, take theſe two obſervations, 


j (bſerv. I. Moſt of them may be trasformed into 
ch. 


Ficient or faulty in the form of them; for ſuch a 
Ficience would be diſcovered at the firſt glance gener- 


ment N depends. 


sxor. VL 
o compound Syllog 2 5 


TE properly call thoſe compound FN Ilogiſins 
which are made of two or more ſingle ſyllo- 
7 Us, and my” be reſolved into > them. | The chief 


|  fcher is {ix feet high : therefore the ſon 1 is fix feet | 


ne may render them complex. But it would waſte | 


Concerning theſe various kinds of conjunctive Glo- 


orical ſyllogiſms by thoſe who have a mind to 
he the truh of them that way; or they may be eaſily 
werted into each other by changing the forms of 1 


JOblerv. II. Theſe ds . are ſeldom 


1 common reaſon, without any artificial rules of 
the chief care therefore is to fee that the major 
; Feuer be true, upon which the whole force of the 


| kinds - 


| 
| 
| 


— — — — — 


and Sorites. 


concluſion. 


defence of Milo, who had fhin Clockus. 
propoſition is, that it is lawful for one man to kill a 
nother who lies in wait to Kill him; which he prove 
from the cuſtom of nations, from natural equity, ex- 
amples, &c. his minor is, that Clodius laid wait fot 
Milo; which he proves by his arms, guards, &c. and Note 1. 
then infers the concluſion, that 3 is was s lawful for Mile 
Fenablene 
moſt co 


i is not Juſtz for then the minor is not true, I bid 
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kinds are theſe, Epichirema, Dilerama, Proſyllogiſmu 


of the major or minor, or both, before u draus the 


ſpeeches, and in common converfati 1, that fo each 


of the diſcourle may be confirmed ra put out of doubt. 


Fake this iaſtance ; 


the pleaſures of life, and makes us think of dying; 
But we are uneaſy under lickneſs, which appears by 
our impatience, complaints, groaning: &c. 
Therefore we are __y lometimes under that whict 
is good for us. 
Another inſtance you may ſee in Cicero's: oration in 


to kill Clodius. 


II. A Diems is an r argument which divides th 


whole into all its parts or members by a diguncty 
Propoſition, and then infers ſomething concerning each 
part which is finally inferred concerning the whole 
Inſtances of this are frequent; as, in this life we mu 
either obey our vicious inclinations or reſiſt them; t 
| obey them will bring ſin and ſorrow, to reſiſt them! 
laborious and painful: therefore we cannot be perfect 
free form ſorrow or pain im this life. 

A Dilemma becomes faulty or ineffectual three ways 
_ firſt, whem the members of the diviſion are not well of 
| poſed, or not fully enumerated ; for then the major if 


falſe. Secondly, when what is aſſerted concerning eXl 


Ar III. 


when it N 


Mutters It 
here wa 
1. E pichirema IS a ſyllogt giſm which contains the proof : 
5 mfagoras a 
This is often uſed in writing, in public E auing, and 
ed any « 
je Protag! 
as it moves on towards the concluſion, which Was _ c and uf 
ly deſigned. . 
Sickneſs may be good for 1s; for 1 it weans us from 
e cauſe g 
o your 

me or 2 
Euathlt 
Again th 


eim a D 


ny ſide, ( 


mult pay 


ing will 


His maja e judge 


to you 2 
un Or loſt 


be due t 


Ways pr 


alſo be 
g propot 
Or not; 
action ; 
238 the 
itly fan's! 
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us, ben it may be retorted with . force upon him 


5 gutters . 

| There was a famous ancient infance of this caſe 
Sen a Dilemma was ler ted. 1 uathlus promiſed 
F:tgoras a reward when | he had taught him the art of 
ung, and it was to be paid the firſt day that he 
= any cauſe in the court. After a conſiderable 
be Protagoras goes to Jaw with Luath]us tor the re- 
uh and uſes this Dilemma; Either the cauſe will go 
2 ſide, or on yours; if the cauſe goes on my ſide, 
* muſt pay me according to the ſentence of the judge: 
3 Te cauſe goes on your tide, you muſt pay me accord- 
Sto your bargain : therefore whether the cauſe goes 
me or againſt me, you may pay me the rewaad, 
Euathlus retorted this Dilemma thus: Either I 
gain the cauſe or loſe it; if I gain the cauſe, then 
«Ming will be due to you, according to the ſentence 
io te judge; but if I loſe the cauſe, nothing will be 
to you according to my bargain : therefore whether 
mn. or loſe the cauſe, 1 will not pay you, for nothing | 
; be due to ou. 


lte 1. A Dilemma is uſually deſcribed as though 
Q@vays proved the abſurdity, inconvenience, or un- 
Fnableneſs of ſome opinion or practice; and this 1s 
& moit cominon deſign of it; but it is plain, that it 
& 21/0 be utcd to prove the truth or advantage of any 
0g propoſed ; as, in heaven we ſhall either have de- 
$or not; if we have no deſires, then we have full 
Faction; if we have deſires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as 


s they ariſe ; therefore i in heauen we ſhall be com- 
itly ſatisfied. | | , 


Note 2. Thie ſort of argument may be compoſed 
bree or four members, and may be caled a Tri- 
ys ma. ; 1 5 | 


| ht, A Profyllogion is when two or more > ſy Nogiſms | 
o connected together, that the concluſion of the 
raver is the major or the minor of the fo! lowing ; 8. 
cannot think; but the foul of man thinks : 2 
ore 
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264 LOGIC: Or, Part II 
fore the ſoul of man is not blood; but the ſoul of 
brute is his blood, according to the ſcripture; theref 
the ſoul of man is different from the foul of a brut 
See another inſtance in the introduction to this treatiſ 


P. 3. 


IV. A Sorites is when ſeveral middle terms 2 


choſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in fevers 
propoſitions, till the laſt propoſition connects its predis uplimemt 
cate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, all men of revenge t they Kr. 
have their ſouls often uneaſy ; uneaſy ſouls are a plage implied 
to themſelves; now to be one's own plague is folly in the con 
the extreme; therefore all men of revenge are extrei Y 


there b. 


n 8 „„ 
The apoſtle, Rom. viii. 29. gives us an inſtance « 
this ſort of argument, if it were reduced to exact form 


4 


Fr Il. 


ar duty 


he there al 


; Note, I' 
Songſt mai 


Jould tal 


1 
g 


& diſcourſ 
| figure. 


En muſt b 


Agoodneſ 


Whom he foreknew thoſe he predeſtinated ; whom he 
predeſtinated he called; whom he called he juſtitiedy 
whom he juſtified he glorified : therefore whom he fo 


knew he glorified. 


To theſe ſyllogiſms it may not be improper to add 
Induction, which is when from ſeveral particular props: 
ſitions we infer one general; as, the doctrine of the 50 

*cinians cannot be proved from the +: ofpel, it cannot by 
proved from the acts of the Apoſtles, it cannot be pro: 


'ved from the Epiſtles, nor the book of Revelation} 5 
be midd 


therefore it cannot be proved from the New Te 
ment, En CC 


Note, This ſort of argument is often defective, b 


cauſe there is not due care taken to enumerate all tl 
_ particulars on which the concluſion {hould depend, 


All theſe four kinds of ſyllogiſms in this ſection mi 
be called redundant, becauſe they have more then tar 
propoſitions. But there is one fort of ſyllogilm Wie 
is defective, and is called an Enthymema, becaule d 
the concluſion with one of the premiſſes is expreſ 
while the other is ſuppoſed and reſerved in the mint 
thus, there is no true religion without good mon 
therefore a knave cannot be truly religious: or thus 
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f mr duty to love our neighbours as ourſelves : there- 


ore there are but few who. perform their duty. 
wy 


Jrould take up too much time and too much retard 


args: diſcourle to draw out all our arguments in mood 


er figure. Beſides, mankind love to have fo much 
el ſpiment paid to their underſtandings, as to ſuppoſe 


ly in in 7 =! thc conclution, 
reme 


e of In muſt be co! mpleated, 1 in order to try its force and 
omg goodneſs, by adding t! the abſent propos ation. 

m he 
ifed - 
fore 


0 add 
ropo 
e 80 
10t by 
e pro 
ation 
| ell}; middle Terms, 97 COM m1GH Fig o 20.0 cs, and 
; | Invention of Ar. gUments, 


ve, be 


* 


y Propofition, NO t. 1 mi. dle term Cas ve nave 1 
ad Feier) is often ca en Argument, becauſe the 
nf 3 te [yogi de LA on Upon 9565 we Sons Sa make 7 


{> 0 or pl Aces whence mi dale terms or arguments are i 


n. 


preſk 
mind 


thus bed fe cid te terms ate eee argu- 


tie I Note, This is the moſt common ſort of argument | 
&ongſt mankind both in writing and in ſpeaking ; for 


they know the major or minor which i Is ers : 
: implied, when you j1onounce ; he other premil 8 


f chere be any d lebate about this argument, the e (vl lo- 


all tig DEL: next diviſion of ſyll logiſnis is 8 to the 
1 middle term, wWIIchuis ad. ule of in the proof 
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propoſitions which we have occaſion to diſcourſe of. 


affinity in their original meaning, ce. 2 
Canons in logic are ſuch as theſe ; every part of Aueh an 
_ diviſion fingly taken muſt contain leſs than the whole, @r4ain 2 
A definition muſt be peculiar and proper to the thing? 
defined. Whatever is affirmed or denied of the genus 

may be affirmed or denied of the ſpecies, c. 
_- TMetaphyfical canons are ſuch as theſe ; final cauk I 


ceſſary cauſe operate, the effe:t will follow, &c. and 
- ſcience, © 
gic or rhetoric, to direct their diſciples, when they want 
ſuited to their ſubject of d ſcourſe, and to rummage ovel 

the definitions, divitions and canons that belong to each 


topic. This is called the invention of an argumenty 
and is taught with much ſolemnity in ſome ſchoois. 20 


of the ſubject, which is not expreſſed in the definition 
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ments derived from them for the proof of their wic! 


The topics of Grammar, are etymology, noun, verb, | 


Theology, are, God, Chriſt, faith, hope, worſhip, hadith fin 
tion, &e. | „%% ny Gy 


To theſe ſeverals topics there belong particular ob- z uſe cot 


: ſervations, axioms, canons, or rules *, Which are lad, variety 
down in their proper ſciences; as, 


Grammar hath {uch canon, (viz.) words in a di. By ſome 


_ ferent conſtruction obtain a different ſenſe, words de- on is t 
rived from the ſame primitive may probably have ſome? foures ; 


8 
x 
1 


8 
8 


uments 
ch withc 
oy there 
belong only to intelligent agents. If a natural and nee? 
there are large catalogues of many more in each d.\tink! 


Now it has been the cuſtom of thoſe who teach log 


an argument, to conſult the ſeveral topics which arg 


7 : " 


* A canon is a propoſition declaring ſome propenÞ our trea 


or diviſion of it. 
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ous grant there may be good uſe of this practice for 
of, Tons of a lower genius, when they are to compoſe 
erby g diſcourſe for the public; or for thoſe of ſuperior 
ae us to refreſh their memory, and revive their ac- 
ion, intance with a ſubject which has been long abſent 
uſe, in their thoughts, or when their natural ſpirits labour 
ad- ger indiſpofttion and langour; but when a man of 
a crate ſagacity has made himſelf maſter of his theme 
and jut diligence and inquiry, he has ſeldom need to run 
ok ycking at the doors of all the topics, that he may 
ha- ai himſclf with argument or matter of ſpeaking : 
indeed it is only a man of ſenſe and judgment that 
cb. uſe common places or topics well; for a mongſt 
kid variety he only Knows what is fit to be left 8 as 
as what is fit to be ſpoken. 
df. hy ſome logical writers this buſineſs of topics and in- 
de- mon is treated of in ſuch a manner with mathemati- 
one figures and diagrams, filled with the barbarous tech- 


Eh an ignorant lad were to be led mechanically in 


A without any rational knowledge of the ideas. 
aw there is no need to throw words of contempt on 
Kh a practice; the very deſcription of it Carries re- 
a af and ridicule 1 in 2 abungance. 


- SECT. vin. 


1 „ þ veral Kinds * Arguments and Demmſeration | 


£ cording to the middle term; and in this part 
(our treatiſe *the ſyllogiſms themſelves are F 
cd arguments, and are thus diſtributed. 


tal words, Napcas, Nipeis, Ropcos, Noſrop, &c. as 


Ge! ectain art. iHelal harneſſes and trammels to find out 
ments to prove or refute any propoſition whatſo-- 


E ige now to the Sion of 67 logiſins ac- 


2 2 | | * Ar- ä 
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doubtful and Oy PRs 


conveyed there ſome other w bay. 


from its neceſſary effects; as, I infer there hath been 
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and it is che cuſtom of mathematicians t to call all thel 
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zuments 
J. Arguments are called Grammatical, Logical, Me. they derive 
taphy ſical, Phyſical, Moral, Mechanical, Theological, | 
ww according to the art, ſcience or ſubject, Whenee the III. Arg 
iddle term or topic is borrowed. U hus if we prove e al. 
Hiat no man ſhould ſteal from his neighbour, becauſe 


the ſcripture forbids it, this is a theological Argument: 4 An arti 


if we prove it from the laws of the land, it is political; Arumſtan« 
but if we prove it from the principles of reaſon and e- 


dong, it | 
quity, the argument is moral. | s at firſt 


Ara 


T eil. 


II. Arguments are. either certain: and evident, or An iar 


this is 


eds imm. 
Probable arguments are thoſe whoſe concluſion T& or car 


proved by ſome probable medium; as, this hill was hen it is 


once a church-yard, or a field of battle, becauſe theres We hay 


are many human bones found here. Ibis is not Whine or h 
certain argument, for human bones might have been duces 2 


4. drs a fur 
Evident and certain arguments are called demonſta⸗ 


tions; for they prove their coneluſions by clear mediums Vote, þ 


and undoubted principles; and they are generally ds, 


ll as * 
vided into theſe twWo lorts: 


1 indeed 


| „ rgume! 
. Denitnitfations a pr iori, ww; hich prove 5 effect ad, or t 


by its necefſary cauſe ; as, | prove the 3 is in- not ariſ 
faliibiy true; decauſe it is ihe word of God, who canghy an hi 
not lle. 


| face in 
2. Demonſtratiops a poſteriori which infer the cause 


the hand of ſome ardificer here, becauſe I find a curio A © 
engine. Or, I infer, there is a God, from the work B: cueſtior 
of his wiſdom in the viſible world. | the m 
Ihe laſt of theſe is called & demonſtratio rov or)? ment pr 
becauſe it proves only the exiſtence of a thing; the ful keby mz 
named de demon ftratio TOU wrt becauſe it Mew; conſe 
allo the cauſe of exiſtence. 1 ; 
But note, that though theſe two ſorts of argument 3 1 
are moſt peculiarly: cal led demonſtrations, yet general e cont: 
any ſtrong and convincing argument obtains that nag 1.1 


arg\l 


de- Tong, it produces a natural certainty ; as, the world 


"ns at firſt created by God, becauſe nothing can create 


elf, 


or an inartificial argument is the teſtimony of ae 5 
* this is called original, when our information pro- 


eds immediately from the perſons concerned, or from 


fre; e or ear Witneſſes of the fact: it is called tradition 


was den it is delivered by the report of others. 


here) We have taken notice before, that teſtimony is ether 
ot Whine or human. If the human teſtimony be ſtrong, it 
been duces a moral certainty ; but divine teſtimony pro- 


des a ſupernatural 0 Which is far N 


zune Note, Arguments take from 3 teſtimony, as 


die as from laws and rules of equity, are called moral ;. 


F lee inferior to natural certainty. 


w. A 0 are e either direct or indirect. It is a 


Wu conſequence. 
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nt: . An artificial argument is taken from the nature and 
cal; \rumſtances of the things; and if the argument be 


1 indeed the ſame name is alſo applied to every fort | 
argument which is drawn from the free actions of 
Sod, or the contingent actions of men, wherein we 
in mot ariſe at a natural certainty, but content ourſelves. 
h an high degree of probability, which in many caſes 


ect argument where the middle term is ſuch as proves. 
& queſtion itſelf, and infers that very propoſition which 
s the matter of i inquiry. An indirect or objique ar- 
nent proves, or refutes ſome other propoſition, and 
Z7eby makes the thing N appear to be true by 


Yveral arguments are ali indirect; as, ( I. 3 mars 
e contradictory propcſition is proved to be falſe, 
| theifſ? able or impoſſible: or when, upon ſuppoſition 


"Fw of 


| the opinions be true or falſe, it 1s named argumentum 
ad hominem, an addreſs to our profeſſed bre 
St. Paul often uſes this argument when he reaſons with. 


270 70610 Or, 
of the falſhood, or denial of the original Propoſition, 


ſome other pr eee is proved to be true which 1 is leſs 
ſition is true; becauſe it is more probable. This 55 a4 


fore agreed to yield the original queſtion. This is an 
argument ex conceſſo. 


from the topics or middle terms which are uſed in them, 
though they are called an addreſs to our judgment, our 
1 ith, our iSnolance, 0 our profeſſion, our e or our 


0 Kind, it is called argumentum ad judicium. 


8 monv, it is called argumentum ad tidem, an addreſs to 
our faith. 


whatſoever, and yet the oppoſer has not {kill to refute 


- dreſs to our ignorance. 


Parr Ill. r III. 


aher than 
um ad pal 
nde pub 
tte people. 
After all 
Ji from t 
argument ex magis probabili ad minus. 3.) When r to be 
any other propofition! is proved upon which it was be- in argu 
ve derived 
be ſenſe, 
ih: Bu 
ferent { 
nent, 
Whethe 
ine, Wh 
ne faith, 
in, | leav-. 
theolog. 
1. If an argument be taken from the nature or ex- Thus tl 
iſtence of things, and addreſſed to the reaſon of man- xount gi 
aments v 
in logic 
t them, 2 
If a ſyl 
ir the co 
e argui 
nogiſm 
9 tent puts 
4. When it is built upon the profeſſed principles g en it is 
opinions of the perſon with whom we argue, whether all be th 


fome abſurdity is inferred. This is called a proof per 
impoſibile, or a reductio ad abſurdum. (2.) When, 


probable, and thence it follows, that the origina! propo- 


V. There 18 yet another rank of arguments which! 


have Latin names; their true diſtinction is derived? 


Palions. 


2. When it is borrowed from ſome convincing tell 


When it is drawn from any inſufficient mei 


or anſwer it, this is argumentum ad ignorantiam, an ad- | 


oe the Jews, and when he ſays, [ ſpeak as a man. 


ments of ſome wiſe, greats or good men, whoſe autholi- 
8 ty we reverence and hardly dare oppoſe, it is called at- 
5 gumentom. ad vere 3 um, an addreſs to our modeſty. 


5. When the argument is fetched from the ſenti- 


RON 


. add finally, when an argument is borrowed from 


21 5 topics which are ſuited to engage the inclinations Fl true 


ti, 


and pailions of the hearers on the ſide of the hou uhon dr 


At 
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on, | Jaber than to convince the judgment, this is argumen- 
m ad paſſiones, an addreſs to the paſſions; or if it be 
al ade publicly, it IS called ad e or an appeal to 
les e people. 
po- After all theſe kvifions of yllog giſm or Sin ariſ- 
3 a0 8 from the middle term, there is one diſtinction pro- 
nen z to be mentioned which ariſes from the premiſſes. 
be- n argument is called uniform when both the premiſſes 
$ an ge derived from the ſame ſpring of knowledge, whether 
 Fhe ſenſe, reaſon conſciouſneſs, human faith, or divine 
Zh: But when the two premiſſes are derived from 
lich ferent ſprings of knowledge, it 1s called a mixt argu- 
ived Jrent. 1 
em, Whether the concluſion muſt be called human or 
our nine, when one or both premiſſes are matters of di- 
our? ine faith, but the concluſion is drawn by human rea- 
J, leave to be PUTS and Seer in the (chools 
„ 


Thus the ſecond chapter 18 finiſhed, _ a particular 
man- count given of all the chief kinds of ſyllogiſms or ar- 
ments which are made uſe of among men, or treated 
ef tin logic, together with ſpecial rules for the formation 


5 0 them, as far as is neceſſary. 


ad- ralogiſim, or falſe argument: but when a falſe argu- 
Tent puts on the face and appearence of a true one, 


ether 
mum, 
1ples.! 
Wit | 


be the Len In of the next chapter. . 


5 


enti- > CHAP. hs 
hori- 

d ar- 
leſty. 
from 
tions! 


he De@rine / Spllogifna 


true; whenſoever therefore we find a falſe con- 


aket, aon drawn from premiſſes which ſeem to be true, 


ather} 55 . there 


Ik a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules 3 are given 
um the conſtruction and regulation of it, it is called a 
efute me argument: If it diſagree with theſe rules, it is a 


es orffien it is properly called a ſophiſm or fallacy, which 


ROM 108 nothing can really follow but what i is 


63h 
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there muſt be ſome ſault in the deduction or inference. 


ous arguments, that we may with more eaſe and readi. =! 
neſs detect and ſolve them. | r if tt 


doctrine of prejudices, which was treated of in the ſe- 
cond part of logic, has anticipated a great deal of what nfounde 
might be ſaid on the ſubject of ſophiſms : yet 1 ſhall * #* 15 3 
mention the moſt remarkable ſprings of falſe argumen- ity of, 


following heads, _ 


or a miſtake of the queſtion ;. that is, when ſomethirg 


tion or inconſiſtency with the thing inquired, and con- 
ſequently gives no determination to the inquiry, thcugh i 
it may ſeem at firſt ſight to determine the queſtion; 29 
if any ſhould conclude that St. Paul was not a native dom. 
le, by proving that he was born a Roman; or if they} . 
ſhould pretend to determine that he was neither Roman 


Cilicia; theſe ſophiſms are refuted by ſhewing that theſe © 
three may be true; for he was born of Jewiſh parents 
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or elſe one of the premiſſes is not true in the ſenſe * the city 
which it is uſed in that argument. or OM 15 
When an argument carries the face of truth with i, zen © 
and yet leads us into miſtake, it is a ſophiſm: and them de char 
is ſome need of a particular deſcription of theſe fallaci. i and! 


ne ean Þ 
iter no 
es his ſc 
dong and 
has pro) 

| But the 
„ de may 

SECT. I. the foul 

2 e Diſputer 

$0 this fa 

Frhary as 

ch he 


X 


1 


/ ſeveral Kinds of Sophiſms and their $ olution, 
XS the rules of right judgment and of good ratio. ' a gr, 

\ cination often. coincide with each other, ſo uy In 
znph ove 


It is a! 
| 


tation, which are reduced by logicians to ſome of the bim, 

5 % é e dior 

I. The firſt ſort of ſophiſm is called ignoratio elench, 

Zis oppo 

elſe is proved which has neither any neceſſary connec. [1 *. 
2 We on ; 


nor Jew, by proving that he was born at Tarſus in 
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he city of Tarſus, and by ſome peculiar privilege 
Ented to his parents, or his native city, he was a born 1 
h it. knizen of Rome. Thus there is neither of theſe IN 
Fe chara ders of the apoſtle inconſiſtent with each 1100 
ber and therefore the proving vo of them true does l 
adj, refute the other. 
; [Or if the queſtion be propoſed, whether exceſs of 
e ean be hurtful to him that drinks it, and the ſo- 
iter ſhould prove that it revives his ſpirit, it echila- 
5 s his ſoul, It gives a man courage, and makes him 
me and activ e, and then he takes i for granted that 
has proved his point. 
but the reſpondent may ay thew; that though 
ze may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful both 
the foul and body 6 f him that drinks it to exceſs. 
7 Difputers when they & crow warm are ready to run 
Fo this. fallacy; they dreſs up the opinion of their ad- 
| | ral as they pleaſe. and aſcribe ſentiments to him 
fich he doth not ac cknowwledge, and when they have 
RI 1 a great deal o of pomp attacked and confounded 
the de images of ſtraw of their own making, they tri- 
 ſe- ph over their adverſary, as though they had ny 
what 3! nfounded 145 Opinion. . 
hall3 It is a fallacy of the fame kind which a diſputant | is 
gen- Wlty of, when he finds that his adverſary is too hard ll 
Jr him, and that he cannot fairly prove the queſtion © | 
I propoſed ; he then with ſlynefs and ſubtlety turns Il 
e diſcourſe aſide to ſome other kindred point Which 
e can prove, and exults in that new ar gument v. herein 
Zis opponent never contradicted him. 
The way to prevent this fallacy is by keeping the eye | 
ged on the preciſe point of diſpute, and neither wan- I 
ſeing from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering our antagoniſt | i 
I wander from it, or r ſubſtitute Any: thing elle m its 1 
oni. „ | I} 


— wt ye nay oo * — 
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E ll. "This - next  ſophiſm i is ca alled petitio principii, ora | 
E'poſition of what is not granted; that is, when any — {| 
opoſition is proved by the ſame propoſition in other | 
Fords, or by ſomething that is equally uncertain and I 
f Wuted : as if any one undertake to prove that the hu | 

| man 


lame thing in other words. Or, if a Papiſt ſhould pre. 


famous at this ſort of fallacy, when they prove the 
ſcripture to be the word of God by the authority or in- 
fallible teſtimony of their church, and when they are 
called to ſhew the infallible authority of their church, 
they pretend to prove it by the ſcripture. = 


ſtantial forms, were the ſprings of colour, motion, vege- 
tation, and the various operations of natural beings in 


us that nature was terribly afraid of a vacuum, and that 
it was the cauſe why the water would not fall out of 2 
long tube if it was turned upſide down: the moderns 
as well as the ancients fall often into this fallacy, when 
they poſitively aſſign the reaſons of natural appearances 
without ſufficient experiments to prove them. 
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man ſoul is extended through all the parts of the bod js in th 
becauſe it reſides in every member, which is but th, 3 an 
hen ce 


tend to prove that his religion is the only Catholic re. rued t 


Tigion, and is derived from Chriſt and his apoſtles, be. tes, fa 


caule it agrees with the doctrine of all the fathers of the lac) thi: 
Church, all the holy Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian Ihere 1! 
world throughout all ages: whereas this is a great * than th 
point in conteſt, whether their religion does agree with dental | 


that of all the ancients, and the primitive chriſtians de the © 


zohbour | 
un and | 


_ III. That ſort of fallacy which is called a Circle . dne vent 


very near a-kin to the petitio principii; as, when one. ſophit 
of the premiſſes in a ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, id: for 
and we intend to prove it by the concluſion: or, when mon in 


— 


in a train of ſyllogiſms we prove the laſt by recurring to." heir 
what was the concluſion of the firſt, The Papiſts are d gullt 


eſophiſin 
low fre 


IV. The next kind of ſophiſm is called non czufz led te 


pro cauſa, or the aſſignation of a falſe cauſe. This the à Pi! 
Peripatetic philoſophers were guilty of continually, when 
they told us that certain beings, which they called ſub- fc; 


8 Iiſm, an 


Flat is re 
netimes 
the animate and inaimate world; when they informedF* upon 
HP 
dometim 
tion to 
i the ſat 
oment. 
Mat are tl 
as cond 
U ſlow ir 


Aſtrologers are over-run with this ſort of fallacieg F 
eding e 


and they cheat the people grofly by pretending to tel 


fortunes, and to deduce the cauſe of the various occurF be on | 
1: | | ten- | 


Py 
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L in the lives of men from the various poſitions of 
gars and planets, which they call Aſpects. 
"When comets and eclipſes of the ſun and moon are 
_afrued to ſignify the fate of princes, the revolution 
Zhtes, famine, wars, and calamities of all kinds, it is 
Vilacy that belongs to this rank of ſophiſms. 


2 than this fort of deceitful argument. If any two 
f adental events happen to concur, one is preſently 


Je ig ne vengeance on [ itius for his former injuſtice. 


one 
oſed. 
chen 
g to 


S A 


ud: for when holy Job was ſurrounded with un- 


cauls aded temper. And on the other hand, when we 


the e a mind to excuſe ourſelves, we practiſe the ſame 
ulm, and charge that upon our inadvertance or our 
France, which perhaps was deſigned wickedneſs. 
Jhat is really done by a neceſſity of circumſtances, we 
in times impute to choice. And again, we charge 
A Pon neceſſity, which was really deſired and LO 


when 


4 


; to his inclination; another perſon perhaps 


Kit are the inward ſprings and ſecret cauſes of eve 
Z's conduct: and therefore we ſhould be cautious 


. There is ſcarce any thing more common in human 


e the cauſe of the other. if i'itius wronged his 
-#hbour of a guiney, aud in ſix months after he fell 
an and broke his leg, weak men will impute it to the 


is ſophiſin was found alſo in the early days of the 


mon miſeries, his own friends inferred, that he was 
zolt heinous criminal, and charged him with aggra- 
ad guilt as the cauſe of his calamities; though God 
S#nſelf by a voice from heaven ſolved chis uncharita- 
8 Sbphiſin, and cleared his ſervant Job of that charge. 
low frequent is it among men to unpute crimes to 
1 ng perſons !. We too often charge that upon the 
led contrivance and preineditated malice of a neigh- 
i, which aroſe merely from ignorance, or from un- 


1 bmetimes a perſon 408 out of e in op- 


the ſame thing out of inclination, and againſt his 
| Gene. jt is W for us to determine with aſſurance : 


wow in paſſing a judgment, where the caſe is not 
ll Fe d evident: and 1! we ſhould miſtake, let it ra- 
«be. on the charitable than on the cenſorious ſide. 


— 
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former, and is alſo very frequent in human life. So 18 


the uſe of the bark or opium upon all occaſions whats 
ſover, and are ready to call them Poiſon. So wine hah, det 


al cauſe of ſedition in a ſtate; the reading of the bible 


the uſe of wine; the Turks diſcourege learning in theit : 
dominions; and the Papiſts forbid the ſcriptare to bi 
read by the laity. But how very unreaſonable are thelg 
_ inferences, and theſe prohbit.*.:s which are built upoſ 
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It is the ſame ſophiſm that charges mathematica © VI. Th 
learning with leading the minds of men to ſcepticiſm | 
and. infidelity, and as unjuſtly accuſes the new philoſo. . 


phy of paving the way to hereſy and ſchiſm. Thus 5 lutely, 


the reformation from Popery has heen charged with the zo is calls 


murder and blood of millions, which in truth is to be 7d ad di: 


imputed to the tyranny of the princes and the prieſts, te ſham 
who would not ſuffer the people to reform their ſenti. the fa 


ments and their practices according to the word of God., Or 


Thus Chriſtianity in the primitive ages was charged by en he 
the Heathens with all the calamities which befel tie 's RO 
Roman empire, becauſe the chriſtians renounced the . O1 
Heathen-gods and idolss 5 ers in 
The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſophiſms, e is no 


and to ſecure ourſelves from the danger of falling into 
them, is an honeſt and diligent inquiry into the real This ſo 
nature and cauſes of things, with a conſtant watchful- Freue fi 


neſs againit all thoſe prejudices that might warp the e the f 
judgment aſide from truth in that inquiry. Jatloever 


J ndn 
V. The next is called fallacia accidentis, or a ſophiſm t he Hir 


wherein we pronounce concerning the nature and ef (0,1), 
ſential properties of any ſubject according to ſomething im hi 


y of an 
Theſe t 


8) 


which is merely accidental to it, 'I his is a-kin to the 


F 


opium or the Peruvian bark has been afed imprudentſſ wing th 


. 5 


or unſucceſsfully, whereby the patient has received inge, and 
jury, ſome weaker people abfojutely pronounce againitf,.. 7... - 
es, perſe 


been the accidental occaſion of drunkenneſs and quaygh that t. 


1 Arnincy - bunt Ma have heen the. COM 
rels; learning and printing may have been the accidenty, n in 


by accident has been abuſed to promote herelies or deſ⸗ rn. 41 


tructive errors; and for theſe reaſons they have been ali 1 
pronounced evil things. Mahomet forbad his followe , 


—— — 


F This 1 


5 of for 
VI. Thefftd from 


Fits of x 


them! 


hug . Cops, and abſtracted from all creme; 
the 
obe zd ad dictum ſimpliciter; as, that which is brought 
eſts, ine ſhambles is eaten for dinner ; raw meat is bought 
nti- the ſhambles: therefore raw meat is eaten for din- 


30d, , Or thus, Livy writes fables and improbabilities 


by Pen he deſeribes prodigies and omens: therefore 
the 908 Roman hiſtory is never to be believed in any 
ng. Or thus, there may be ſome miſtake of tranſ- 


bers in ſome part of ſcripture: Arenen ſcripture 


lms, Ine 18 nota lafe guide for Our faith. 
into 


real This fort of ſophiſm has its reverſe alſo; as when 


ul. eergue from that which is true ſirn ply and abſolutely to 


| the ve the ſame th! Ng true in all particular circumſtances 


Futfoever® ; as if a traitor ſhould argue from the ſixth 
Snmandment, Thou thalt not Kill a man, to prove 


him? 


it he himſelt ouglut not to be hanged: or if a mad- 


] el⸗ m ſhould tell me 1 ought not to withho! d his ſword. 


thing m him, becauſe no man ought to withhold the pro- 
0 the y of another. 


So if #1 befe two ſpecies. of fophilms are eaſily load by 
ently: 


dinge, and the faine things furro: unded with peculiar 


Zainſt 
vhat< 


e has 


quars 
dent- 

bible 

r deſ⸗ \ 
en All 
Owers 
 theif 
tou 2 
theſe 
upon 


that the propoſition will hold good. in one > Cale, 
not in the other. 


t A be e e ed. 


T bis is arguing foe: moral univerſality, which Y 


TH 


Futs of r no Exceptions. 


4 is called in the ſchools a ſophiſm a difto ſecundum 


Ewing the difference betwixt things in their abſolute 
Fumſtances, and confidered in regard to-ſpecial times, 


es, perſons and occaſions ; or by thewing the dif- 
Fence between a moral and metaphyſical univerſality, : 


HT lie ſophi ine of © com poſition and diviſion come 


of ſome exceptions, in the ſame manner as may be 
aed from metaphylical or a natura. ; univerſality, which : 


thing concerning ideas in a compounded ſenſe, which iz; 
only true in a divided ſenſe. And when it is ſaid in the | 
goſpel that Chriſt made the blind to ſee, and the deafty 
Hear, and the lame to walk, we ought not to infer hence, f 


_ therefore five are even and odd. Here that is very falſe. 
ly inferred concerning two or three in union, which is 


all the muſical inſtruments of the Jewiſh temple made a 
noble concert; the harp is a muſical inſtrument of the 
Jewiſh temple, therefore the harp made a noble concert 
Here the word All in the major is collective, whereag 


_ diſtributive. 


| which does not exclude or deny the drowning of 
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The ſophiſm of compoſition is when we infer an III. 
the am 


that Chriſt performed contradictions; but thoſe who | When 
were blind before were made to ſee, and thoſe who e. are 
were deaf before were made to hear, &c. So when the 994d ar 
ſcripture aſſures us the wort of ſinners may be ſaved, it igt, def: 


ſignifies only, that they who have been the worſt of fin. e fire, {© 
ners may repent and be ſaved, not that they hall be book in 
ſaved in their fins. Or if any one ſhould argue thus, 


This fc 
two and three are even and odd; five are two and three; & natur 

de words 
9 poſitio 
only two of them dividet. ET ming 
Ihe ſophiſin of diviiion is when we infer the fame a there 


<1 
bel 


thing concerning ideas in a divided ſenſe, which is only | $ NO ini 


— 
6s 


true in a compounded ſenſe, as, if we ſhould pretend to But W 
prove, that every ſoldier in the Grecian army put an fear in 
hundred chouſand Perſians to flight, becauſe the Grecian e our 
| ſoldiers did ſo. Or if a man ſhould argue thus; five is neh we 
one number; two and three are five: therefore two lere the 


and three are one number. Fun, and 


I' his ſort of ſophiſms is committed when the word l ſuf 


All is taken in a collective and a diſtributive ſenſe, with#* matt 


2 


out a due diſtinction; as, if any one ſhould reaſon thus Ft P 


ad the d 
uth beer 
ap. i V 
ſuch a concluſion requires that the word All ſhould bt There 
It is the fame fallacy when the univerſal word All off a falſe 
No refers to ſpecies in one propoſition, and to indivg plervatio 
duals in another; as, all animals were in Noah's ark Fopolition 
therefore no animals perithed in the Hood: whereas MBO 
the premiſe all animals ſignifies every kind of animals m wh 


thouſand individuals. 


VIII. Th 


* 
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III. The laſt fort of ſophiſms ariſes from our abuſe 
| the ambiguity of words, which is the largeſt and moſt 
Intenſive kind of fallacy ; and indeed ſeveral of the for- 
er fallacies might be reduced to this head. 


— 


When the words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, 

Br are called Sophiſms of Equivocation ; as, if we 

the Should argue thus, he that ſends forth a book into the 
t, deſires it to be read; he that throws a book into 


. Se fire, ſends it into the ligh t: therefore he that throws 


be hook into the fire defires it to be read. 


Je nature, are ſolved by ſhewing the different ſenſes of 
He words, terms or phraſes. | Here Light in the major 
+4 poſition ſignifies the public view of the world; in 
e minor it lignifies the brightneſs of flame and lire, 


ame | id therefore the ſyllogiſi has four terms, or rather i * 


no middle term, and proves nothing. 


ec 


we is 
two) ere the two ſenſes or ſignifications of one term are near 


ally ſuffciently different in their ſenſe to lead us into 
at miſtakes, if we are not watchful. And indeed the 
Fatelt part of controverſies in the ſacred or civil life 


nol 
with? 
thus; 


1ade 2 ſe from the different ſenſes that are put upon words, 
of the dd the different ideas which are included in them; as 


ich been ſhewn at large in the firſt part of Logic, 


ncert] 
lap, LV. which treats of words and terms. 


hereas 
ald be 
All of ot 
indivi- 
's Ak 


:imal im which i is called Induction, 7 
9 of 1 | 


1 1 


This ſophiſin, as well as the foregoing, and all of the 
4 


zgut where ſuch groſs equivocations and 2 ambiguities Ds 
Fpear in argument, there is little danger of impoſing 1 
on Ourſelves or others. The greateſt danger, and 
Flich we are perpetually expoſed to in reaſoning, is, 


Fin, and not plainly diſtinguiſhed, and yet they. are 


There is, after all theſe, another ſort of ſophiſm 
Fach is wont to be called an imperfect Enumeration, 
a falſe Induction, when from a few experiments or 
Plervations, men infer gencral theorems and univerſal 
poſitions. But this is ſufficiently noticed in the 
reas infegoing” chapter, where we treated of that ſort of ſyl- ; 
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SECT. It. 


Yor tee 20% of (res Jr el and Mae's 


* 


ſolving all Syllogifms. 


EY) ESIDES the ſpecial deſcription of true ſyllogiſms 


and fophilins already given, and the rules by 


which the one are framed, and the other refuted, there 


are theſe two general methods of reducing all ſyllogiſins 
whatſoever to a teſt of their truth or tallhood, 


I. The firſt is, that the premiſſes muſt (at leaſt im- 


plicitly) contain the concluſion ; or thus, one of the 
premiſſes muſt contain the concluſion, and the other 
muſt ſhew, that the concluſion is contained in it. The 
reeaſon of this rule is this; when any propoſition is of. 
fered to be proved, it is neceſſary to find another propo- 
ſition which confirms it, which may be called the con- 
_ taining Propoſitions; but becauſe the ſecond muſt not 
contain the firſt in an expreſs manner, and in the {ame 
 word®, therefore it is neceſſary that a third or oſtenfive 
pPropoſition be found out, to thew that the ſecond pro- 
poſition contains the firit, which was to be proved. Let 


us make an experiment of this ſyllogiſm. Whoſoever 
is a ſlave to his natural inclinations is miſerable ; the 
wicked man is a ſlave to his natural inclinations : there- 
fore the wicked man is miſerable. Here it is evedent 
that the major propoſition contains the concluſion for in 
8 under in the 
__ - Shout a 
— — 1 putting 
r LEDs On 
E Tt is confeſſed, that the conditional and disjunctiye , 
major propoſitions do exprefly contain all that 1s in the 
concluſion; but then it is not in a certain and conclu- 
ſive manner, but only in a dubious form of ſpeech, and 
mingled with other terms, and therefore it is not the 
ſame expreſs propoſition, 9 855 e 
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II. 


ner the general character of a ſlave to natural inclina- 


© tons, A wicked man 1s contained or included; and the 


ninor propoſition declares it; whence the concluſion is 
[rent y deduced, that the wicked man 18 miſcrable. 

In many affirmative fy logiſins we may. ſuppoſe either 

"ke major or the minor to contain the concluſion, and 

e other to ſhew it; for there is no great difference. 

zut in negative ſyllogiſms it is the negative propoſition 

nt contains the concluſion, and the affirmative propo- 

ion ſhews it; as, every wiſe man maſters his paſſions; 

v angry man maſters his paſſion: therefore no angry 

ol mn is wiſe. Here it is more natural to ſuppoſe the 

*nnor to be the containing 7 propolition ; ; It is the minor 

nplicitly denies wiſdom concerning an angry man, be- 


, ſe maſtering the penn 18 included in wiſdom, and 
de major ſhews it. 


The f Note, this rule may be ke to complex and con- 


Few __ truth or falihood of any « ot em. 


© | Il. The fecond | is this; as the terms in 1 every ſyllo- 
zm are uſually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be taken 
Fciſely in the ſame ſenſe in both places: for the great- 


nhve. 


Hal mved from ſome little difference in the ſenſe of one of 


derer d terms in the two parts of the ſyllogiſms wherein it 


the led. Let us conſider ns following lophiſm. 
here- 
edent 
; for! 
under 


. 1 is a ſin to kill à man; a e i 18 4 man; 


in the firſt propoſition ſignifies to kill unjuſlly, or 
 Fibout a law; in the concluſion it is taken abſolutely 
— putting a man to death 1 in general, and Fee the 
- Fence is not good. 


| * 3 
5 . What iam you are not; but I am a man : RY 
ance you are not man. "This is a relative ſyllogiſm : but 


(1, 4 


Fi man; you are not what I am: therefore you are 
; 4 A I 5 | 5 not: 
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nctive, as well as fimple ſylogiſms, and is adapted to 


I part of miſtakes, that ariſe in forming ſy llogiſms, is . 


krefore it is a fin to kill a murderer. Here the word 


tbe reduced to a regular categorical form. it will ap- 
0 10 &r there 1 is ant biguity! in the terms, thus; what I am 


part Logic might be rehearſed here; for the judg 
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not a man. Here what I am in the major propoſition, 
is taken eſpecially for my nature; but in the minor 
propoſition the ſame words are taken individually for 
my perſon; therefore the inference mult be falſe, for 
the tyilogiſms does not take the term what I am both 
times ih the ſame ſenfe. 3 


2. He that ſays you are an animal, fays true; but he 
that fays you are a gooſe, you are an animal: therefore 
he that ſays you are a gooſe, ſays true. In the major 


propoſition the word animal 1s the predicate of an jn. 


_ cidental propoſition ; which incidental propoſition being 
_ affirmative, renders the predicate of it particular, accord- 


ing the Chap. II. SeR. 2. Axiom 3. and conſequently 


the word animal there ſignifies only human animality, 


In the minor propoſition, the word animal, for the ſame 
reaſon, ſignifies the animality of a gooſe; whereby it 


becomes an ambiguous term, and unfit to build the 


concluſion upon. 


the minor, is taken for human animality, then the ne 
| Jin ti 


minor is evidently falſe. 


Or if you fay the word animal, in 


It is from this laſt general teſt of ſyllogiſms that we 
_ derive the cuſtom of the reſpondent in anſwering the 
arguments of the opponent, which is to diſtinguiſh upon 
the major or minor propoſition, and declare which term 
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Al. Lock 


is uſed in two ſenſes, and in what ſenſe the propoſition kmaticiz 


may be true, and in what ſenſe it is falſe. 


CHAP. IV. 


Some general Rules to direct our Reaſoning. | 


1 


: We {th 


Freeption 
diſcern 
Inded wit 


e bappi 
| . . Ps ED e ; : VV Fe beſt 7 
OST of the general and ſpecial directions gem fcepts. 
to form our judgments aright in the preceding Bpjiq, 4 
ments F, 
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"ich we paſs upon things are generally built on ſome 
et reaſoning or argument by which the propoſition is 


"ippoſed to be proved. But there may be yet ſome 
nher ailiſtances given to our reaſoning powers in their 


arch after truth, and an obſervation 'of the tollowing 
les will be of great importance for that end. 


I. Rule. Accuſtom yourſelves to clear and diſtin 1— 
or 28, to evident propoſitions, to ſtrong and convincing 
Converſe much with thoſe friends, and 
ne books, and thoſe parts of eben where you 
tet with the greateſt clearneſs of thought and force of 
| The mathematical ſciences, and particular- 
arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, abound with 
ele advantages; and if there were nothing valuable in 


gzuments. 
jaloning. 


em for the uſes of human life ; yet the very. ſpecula- 


e parts of this fort of learning are well worth our 
ach; for by perpetual examples they teach us to con- 
! wi with clearneſs, to connect our ideas and propoſi- 
ans in train of dependence, to reaſon with ſtrength and 

monſtration, and to diſtinguiſh between truth and 
hood. Something of theſe ſciences ſhould be ſtudied 

1 every man who pretends to learning, and that (as 
zi, Locke expreſſes it) not ſo much to make us ma- 
maticians, as to make us reaſonable creatures. 


| We ſhould gain ſuch a familiarity with evidence of 
Jeep!) on and force of reaſoning, and get ſuch a habit 


diſcerning clear truth, that the mind may be ſoon of- 
dec with wegs, and confuſion: then we ſhall (as 
gere) naturally and with eaſe reſtrain our minds from 
Ely Judgment, before we attain Juſt evidence of tlie 
Fopoktion which is offered to us; and we thall with 
F ſame eaſe, and (as it were) naturally ſeize end em- 


tee every tr. uth that is propoſed with juſt evidence. 


Freepts, It is cuſtom and practice that mutt form and 
l abliſh this habit. 


— — 


This habit of conceiving clearly, of judging Tully; ” 
d of reaſoning well, is not the be attained merely by _ 
e happineſs of contlitution, the brightneſs of genius, 


e belt natural parts, or the beſt collection of logical 


We muſt apply ourſelves to it till 
* F perform all this readily, and without reflecting on 
f „% + 


— — — — rn Hake 
—— —— —ä—ͤ 1 —— — - 
RE ne — 
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they ſtamp the image of their own miſtakes upon their f 
neighbours alſo, and ſpread their errors abroad. — 


4 


Yar III. 
rules. A coherent thinker, and a ſtrict reaſoner is not . Th 


to be made at once by a ſet of rules, any more than à f inviſit 


good painter or muſician may be formed extempore by It ſtate, : 
an excellent lecture on muſic or painting. It is of in- inly di 


finite importance therefore in our younger years to be jaſon it! 
taught both the value and the practice of conceiving ir the bri 


clearly and reaſoning right: for when we are grown to ,%on of 
the middle of life, or paſt it, it is no wonder that we 

ſhould not learn good reaſoning, any more than an ig. II. Rule 
norant clown thould not be able to learn fine language, nos dail 


dancing, or a courtly behaviour, when his ruſtie airs middle 
have grown up with him till the age of forty. 2 


5h „„ may b 
For want of this care ſome perſons of rank and edu- ditate: 


cation dwe!l all their days among obſcure ideas; they o the n 
\ conceive and judge always in confuſion, they take weak. {the part 


arguments, for demonſtration, they are led away with ynſider i 


the diſguiſes and ſhadows of truth. Now if ſuch per. tes, fig 
ſons happen to have a bright imagination, a. volubllity poſe. 
of ſpeech, and a copiouſneſs of language, they not only 


impoſe many errors upon their own underſtandings, but 


4. 


It is a matter of juſt lamentation and pity to conſider | 1, It w. 


90 
7 


"8 
93 


not zs. There are ſeveral things, eſpecially relating to 
n 2 f inviſible world, which are unſearchabſe in our pre- 


by nt ſtate, and therefore we muſt believe what revelation 


in- inly dictates, though the ideas may be obſcure. 
be Jaſon itſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould ſeek 
ing the brighteſt evidence both of ideas, and of the con- 
1 to. on of them, wherelov er it is attainable, | 


b ll. Rule. Enlarge your general acquaintance with 
age, ings daily, in order to attain a rich furniture of tPpics, 
ars middle terms, whereby thoſe propofitions which oc- 


rt may be either proved or diſproved ; but eſpecially | 
du- elitate and i inquire with great diligence and exactneſs 


hey o the nature, properties, cireumſfances and relations 
reak. the particular ſubject about which you judge or argue. 


vith Tnfider its cauſes, effects, conſequences, aqjuncts, op- 


oy tes, ſigns, &c. fo far as is needful to your preſent 
1 iy | 


nly d on all fides, and extend your views as far as poſſi- | 
but % to every thing that has a connection with it. TT his 


heir 


tice has my eee in it; 85 


Les ; 


7 


aer 1. Tt will be 2 means to agent to your mind pr oper 
d in 
al. a ſame ſubje Go 


ning 72, It will enable you with greater readineſs and juſt- 
h of thought to give an aniwer to any ſudden queſ- 
nate n upon that ſubject, whether it ariſes in your Own 


"hey. 


im- ind, or be propoſed by others. 


talk z. This will inſtruct you to give a plainer and ſpeed- 
hem ſolution of any difficulties that may attend the theme 
ence jour diſcourſe, and to refute the objections of thoſe 


ip of. Fo have eſpouſed a contrary opinion. 


their . By ſuch a large ſurvey of the whole ſubject | in all 


on, properties and relations, you will be better ſecured 


of an * lervice. 
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poſe. You ſhould ſurvey a queſtion round about, 


ies for argument about any proportion that relates to 


m inconſiſtencies, i. e. from aſſerting or denying any 
ug in one place, which contradicts what you have 
Rerted or denied in another: and to aitain theſe ends, 
welSextenfiveneſs of underſtanding and a large memory 


"Dh 


— + revs üE6ã— * 


— — — 
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ly great and wiſe and learned men are led into affertiong © 
in {ome parts of the ſame treatiſe, which are found to 


_ underitanding expoſes us all to ſome degrees of this 
frailty. But the moit extenſive ſurvey poſſible of our e idea: 
whole ſubje-t is the beſt remedy againit it. It is our e queſti 
_ judging and arguing upon a partial view of things, that . te; 
_ expoſes us to miſtakes, and puſhes us into abſurdities, 


your eye. Take heed that you add nothing to it while 


fully left any new ideas ſlide in, to mingle themſelves 
either with the ſubject or predicate. See tizat the queſ- n; 


; derſtanding by changing the queſtion, or ſhuffling 0 
any thing elſe in its room. „„ 5 55 
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One would be ready to wonder ſometimes, how ea. . By 
* many 
. ſometim. 
be ſcarce conſiſtent with what they have aſſerted in in ſucl 


other places: but the true reaſon is the narrowneſs of limiting 


the mind of man, that it cannot take in all the innu. + {urvey « 


merable properties and relations, of one ſubject with a by keep 


ſingle view; and therefore whilſt they are intent on one n we {| 


particular part of their theme, they bend all their force ent reſp 
of thought to prove or diſprove ſome propoſition that yruded | 
relates to that part, without a ſufficient attention to the "py perfec 


conſequences which may flow from it, and which may 


unhappily effect another part of the ſame ſubject; and IV. Ru 


: by this means they are ſometimes led to ſay things yciſe po 


which are inconſiſtent. In ſuch a caſe the great dealers gion, t 
in diſpute and controverſy take pleaſure to caſt nonſenſe eady of 
and ſelf- contradiction on their antagoniſt with huge Iich jr i 
and hateful reproaches. For my part, I rather chuſe hun an 
to pity human nature, whoſe neceſſary narrowneſs of may! 
v hat cc 


terms 
or at leaſt to the very borders of them. 
III. Rule. In ſearching the knowledge of things, ter. tal 


ways keep the preciſe point of the preſent queſtion in? Nenn 


you are arguing, nor omit any part of it. Watch care- 


tion be not altered by the ambiguity of any word taken 
in different ſenſes ; nor let any lecret prejudices of your © 
own, or the ſophiſtical arts of others, cheat your uy 


And for this end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe math 


ter of inquiry as ſimple as may be, and diſengaged from .. 
a complication of ideas, which do not neceſſarily belong ea] 5 
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aſh. . By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking 
Ons many things at once into one queſtion, the mind 


| to ſometimes. dazzled and bewildered ; and the truth is 


Lin in ſuch a variety and confuſion of ideas; whereas 
s of /y limiting and narrowing the queſtion, 8 take a ful- 
mu- rſurvey of the whole of it. 

tha by keeping the ſingle point of inquiry in our conſtant 


one u, we {hall be ſecured from ſudden, raſh, and imper- 
orce gent reſponſes and determinations, which ſome have 
that hiruded inſtead of ſolutions and ſolid anſwers, before 


the of perfectly know the queſtions. 
mayy 


and IV. Rule. When you have exactly canton the 


ngs lie points of inquiry, or what is unknown in the 
des dien, then conſider what, and how much you know-w- 


ſenſe. xady of this queſtion, or of the ideas and terms of 
huge ich it is compoied. It is by a compariſon of the 


hule own and urknown parts of the queſtion together, that 
5 0 Iu may find what reference the part known hath unto, 


this hat connection it hath with the thing that is ſought: 


our doe ideas, whereby the known and unknown parts of 
s our e queſtion are connected, will furniſh you with mid- 


th ' y be e or eee 


wu bir. 1 FR, time, and be not too r to come to 


le ne men when they ſee a little agreement or diſagree- 


Fiy to true Knowledge and wiſdom. 
n- 5 
r N J y. Rule. In cutie g your middle t. terms or r arguments 


prove any queſtion, always take ſuch topics as are 
delt, and leatt failible, and which carry the greateſt e- 


\ 


? terms or arguments whereby the 5 Wn Papers | 


in I terminat] ion, eſpecially in points of importance. 


= rr rr 


ent between ideas, they preſume a great deal, and ſo 
p into the concluſion: this is a ſhort way to fancy, 
nion, and conceit ; but a moſt unſafe and uncertain 


ſence and ſtrength with them. Ee not ſo ſolicitous 
ut the number, as the weight of your arguments, 
cially in proving any propoſition which admits of 
Mural Fenty, or of ' compleat demonſtration. Many ; 
| times 


* 
— rr A 


— 
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times we do injury to a cauſe by dwelling upon trifling - 
arguments. We amuſe our hearers with uncertainties, | 
by multip! ying the number of feeble reaſonings, before 


we mention thoſe which are more ſubſtantial, conelu. 


five, and convincing. And too often we yield up our 


own aſſent to mere probable arguments, where certain a {ma 


un the b 
ent, as I 


Yet it muſt he ebnen there are many caſes, where. con 
in the growing number of probable arguments inereates 45 
8 in 2 


the degree of probability, aud gives a great and ſuffi- 


proofs may be obtained, 


cient confirmation to the truth which 1s tought ; 25 


TS) When we are inquring the true ſenſe of an 


 feveral author S, Or in ſeveral places of the ſame author. 
(̃82.) When we are ſearching out the true meaning 
or opinion of any writer, or inquiring into any ſecred 
_ doctrine of ſcripture, we come to a ſurer determination 
of the truth by ſeveral diſtinct places wherein the ſame 
thing is expreſſed or plainly implied; becauſe it is not 
probable that an honeit ſkilful reader ſhould miſtake the 
meaning of the writer in many places, as he may in one 
Or tWo. 


(3.) When we would prove the importance of any | 


the multitude of texts Þ ib 
Haq t 


2 


Ae doctrine or duty, 


wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon the reader, © 
ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is a matter of great- 


er importance than other things which are but tg buy Jvit. E 
5 3 Rt 


* under; 
(4.) in ſearching out matters of a; in times es paſt, or ke der, 


in diſtant places, (in which caſe moral evidences is ſuf-F'-** 
ficient, and moral certainty is the utmoſt which can be wi 
attained) here we derive a greater aſſurance of rhe truth} 


of it by a number of perſons, or a multitude of ow 4 
7 CC] 
much 4 


Or lngly mentioned in the bivic. 


ſtances concurring to bear witneſs of it. 
(..) From many experiments in natural philoſophy: 
we more ſafely infer a general theorem, than 

| from one or two. | 


"_ 


we call "yu oC 
e 5 


1 
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ah a me 
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* for al 


karninge 


ge and 


- Baents : 

Freace C 
ned by 
word or phraſe, we are more confir med in the ſignifl. © 


cation of it, by finding the ſame expreſſion ſo uſed in ect dei 
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6.) In matters which require preſent practice, both 
0 bel and civil, we mult content ourſelves oftentimes 
zh a mere pr eponderation of probable reaſons or ar- 
| ments. Were there are ſeveral reaſons on each 
we * for and againſt a thing that is to be done or omit- 
Ma ſmall argument added to the he eap may juſtly 
"xm the balance on one fide, and determine the Judg- 
ent, as J have noted in the ſecond part of Logic. 
e 10 conclude ; a growing acquaintance with matters 
earning, and , daily in provement of our underſtand - 
W. in Affairs human and divine, will beſt teach us to 
ige and diſtinguiſh in what cafes the number of ar- 
ments add to "their weight and force: it is only ex- 
Fence can fully inform us when we muſt be deter- 
MY ed by probable top! and when we mult ſeek and 
miſe de probable topics, and when we mu eek an 
1 in! ect t deimonftrations. 


II. 


— VI. Ru! e. Prove e your concluſion (as far: as poſſible) 


cred jome propoſitions that zre in themſelves more plain, 
DOG ent and certain than the conclution.; or at leaſt ſuch 
ſame de more known, and more intelli Able to the perſon 
not 2 you would convince. If we nevlect this rule, 
lt endeavour to enlighten that which is obſcure 
bone 10 mething equally ar more ob icure, aud to confirm 
It which is doubiful, ! by ſomething equ ally or more 
Chad Fertain, Common ſenſe dictates to all men, that it 
tents, po Mble to eſtabliſh any truth, and to convince o- 


ade Fs of it, but by ſomethin Va that 15 better known to 


53 


em than that truth is. 


ö btly: 133 185 . | | 
0 II.! Rule. Aab in al! your argui. ngs to enlighten 
alt or} UL ddertlandi. 15 28 weil : 28 to CO? 50 Uer aud captivat 
ni 7 * 27 

8 ſuf. At Toh ment. Ar: rue in ſuch a m onnen as may oe a 
_ de al, diſtin, and ſolid know! ledge of things to your 
truth fers, as well as to W rce their atient by a mere proof 
rcum- the queſtion. Now to attain this end, the chief to- 
for niedium of your 3 nſtradlon ſhould be Stched, 
\ophy. nuch as. poikoie, from the nature of the thing to Se 


10 0 can dec, or from thoſe things WI ich are mot naturally 
Nrecied with it. | | | 
4 | 


6.) h 


Bb En Geome- 


of a ſtrait line in the centre, and moving the other end en 


| Reduwerno i ad (44 u, dull. 
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Geometricians ſometimes break this rule without n orde 
neceſſity, two ways, (viz.) euld n 


ele, At 
7, When they prove one propoſition only be ſhew. ſhuare. 


ing what adfſu; dities will follow if the coutradictory equal 
Propoiition be ſuppoſed or admitted. This is called | 


Reductio ad abſurdum*, or Demonſtratio per impoſſi- Yet it 


bible; as for eg when they prove all the Radii of ns hap 


a circle to be equal, by ſuppoſing one Radius to be ec arg 


Neat or ſhorter than another, and then thewing what d the 


bfurd conſequences will follow. 1 his, I confets, r- indir: 
ces the aſſent, but it does not enlighten the mind by wditms. 
thewing the true reaſon and cauſe why all Radu are e- qnoſitio 


qual, which is derived from the very conſtruction of a Such 1 


circle: for ſince a circle is tormed by fixing one end beim e 


— e 


ound (or, which is all one, by compafles 2S, Kept open to date. 
a certalh extent it follows evide ntly. that ny part of 


the circumference being thus deſc ribed mult be equally. VII 


diſtant from the centre, and therefore the Radii, which % es 
are lines from the centre to che circumference, mult be xn. to « 


- all equal. Toa --  Wument 


4, Geometricians forget this rule tat they heap hour 


. many far fetched lines, figures and proportions to nere ill 
. prove ſome plain, fi: nple, and obvious propoſition, 


his is called a Demonſtration per aliena et remota, or 3 


an argument from unnatural | and remote mediums: ant an e 


be! pro- 


Smilit 
inſlue 
eder the 
Note, This rule chiefly refers to . eſtabliſhmentmblance 
of ſome truth, rather than to the refutation of error ay proc 


5 very common. and uſeful 8 of arguing to res ung in q 
fate a falſo propuition, by he ing What evi ident FalſhooÞb.d pre 
or abſa;etitics w.ll follow from it. For what propoſitiolfich the 
ſoever is realty abſurd au! falſe, does elfeciually provi to ti 
That pruicih! e 0 be falſe from WDIC h it is derived; 00 be tw. 


that inis way of r-futing an error is not ſo uſa, ly call ke Ingen 


Pal 
1 
7 
1744 
- 
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E 
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n order to prove the Radii of a circle are all equal, P 
ud make ſeveral triangles and ſquares about the 
we, and then from ſome properties and propoſitions 
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ew= {ſquares and triangles prove t that the Radil of a circle 
tory x equal, 

alled 

offi- Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſometimes f ſuch queſ- 
ilt of + 3s 15 ppen, that it is hardly poſſible to prove them by 
o be ject arguments drawn from the nature of things, &c. 
what 0 then it may not only be lawful, but neceitary to 
tor="% indirect provis, and arguments drawn trom remote 
d by wdizms, or from the abſurdity of the eee 
re e- mpoſitions. - 

of à Such in direct my remote argi ments may alſo be 
end metimes  uied to confirm a pro . v. mich has 
r end en betore prove ca by arguments mote direct and im- 
en toediate. | 

art of 

ually- VIII 3 Th ourh orguments ſhould : vive lieht to 


* hich ! fabj EC 


zument; and neither impoſe upon yourſelves, nor ſuf- 


heap; tyourſelves to be impoſed upon by others, by miſtaking 


ns to nere illultration for a CONVIN CINg realon, 

ſition. 

ta, or Axioms eme or 

IS: a$ 11 t an explication or illuſtration, though they are not 
be proved by reaſoning. | 


| Fimilitudes and all aflans have any a very hap- 0 
influence to explain ſome difficult truth, and to 


VV here 


| 1 the idea of it familiar and ealy. the re- 


hment nblance is Juit and accurate, the influence of a ſimile 
errotgÞ®y proceed fo far as to ſhew the poffibility of the 
to re- ng in queſtion: but ſimilitudes muſt not be taken as 
boch d proof of the truth or exiſtence of thoſe things to 
A too great deference 


oſttioß lich they have a reſemblance. 
prorz ad to umilitudes, or an utter rejection of them ſeem 


ed; {@ be two e and ought to be avoided. The 
calledie ingenious lr. Locke, even in his inquiries after 
| MET - © b 2 | truth, 


1 1 
1 

8 

2 

"7 

7942 


„as well as CC! train the aſſent, yet you | muſt. 
uit be n to diſtinguiſh well between an expli cation and an 


OA evident propoſitions may 
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truth, makes great uſe of ſimilies for frequent illuſtra. 
tion, and is very happy in the invention of them 
though he warns us allo leſt we miſtake them for con. 
cluſive arguments. e | 


: Pr II 
br this 


of his rie 


"by any C 


- ntereſts 


gill leac 


3 „ 25 'ho 
Yet let it be noted here, that a parable or a ſimilitude 354 


nied by any author, may ive a ſufficient proof of the 


true ſenſe and meaning of that author, provided that 
we draw not this ſimilitude beyond the ſcope and deſign 


nth of 


for which is was brought: as when our Saviour af. 


this will plainly prove that he deſcribes the unexpected. 


drawn to ſignify any injuſtice in his deſign. 


firms, Rev. iii. 2. © I will come to thee as a thief; 


neſs of his appearance, though it will by no means be 


IX. Rule. In your whole courſe of reaſoning keep _ 
your mind ſincerely intent in the purſuit of truth; and 


follow folid argument whereloever it leads you, Let 


not a party ſpirit, nor any paſſion or prejudice whatſo- | 


ever, ſtop or avert the current of your reaſoning in queſt 
of true knowledge. 5 FE 


When you are inquiring therefore into any ſubject, 
maintain a due regard to the arguments and objections: 


on both fides of a queſtion : conſider, compare, and 


ſecret biaſs on the mind through the influences of fear, 


balance them well before you determine for one fide, 
It is a frequent, but a very faulty practice to hunt after, 
arguments, only to make good one fide of a queſtion, | 
and entirely to neglect and refuſe thoſe which favour! 
the other ſide. If we have not given a due weight to 
arguments on both ſides, we do but wiltully miſguide 
our judgment, and abuſe our reaſon, by forbidding its 
ſearch after truth, When we eſpouſe opinions by T 


hope, honour, credit, intereit, or any other prejudice, | 


and then ſeek arguments only to ſupport thoſe opinions, 


we have neither done our duty to God nor to out. 


| ſelves; and it is a matter of mere chance if we ſtum* 


ble upon truth in our ways to eaſe and preferments 
The power of reaſoning was given us by our . ſake 


- fol 


m. ur III. 
br this very end, to purſue truth; and we abuſe one 
of his richeſt gifts, if we baſely yield up to be led aſtray 


tra 


them 


Con- 


itude 
f the 


ntereſts of this life. 
pill lead us to receive the 


that 
lefign 
r af. | 
hief;; 


eds 


ns be 


| keep ö 


. amd 3 


Let 
Ntſo- 


my 


bjeQ, 
tions 


, and 


D fide, 3 


after. 


ſtion, 


av our. ; 


cht to 
guide 
ng its 


by a 


* fear 


udice, 3 


nions, 
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by any of the meaner powers of nature, or the perithing 
Reaſon itſelf, if honeſtly. obeyed, 
e divine revelation of the gof- 


eb where it is duly propoſed, and this will ſhew us the 
th © of life everlaſting. „ 


THE 


— ——-—-4äko] 
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ew particulars under them. 


THE 
FOURTH PART 
QF 


OF. DISPOSITION AND METHOD. 


| T7, is not merely 2 clear and diſting idea, a well. 


formed propoſition, or a juſt argument that is ſut- 


ficient to tearch out and communicate the knowledg ge. 


of a ſubject. ” here muſt be a variety and ſeries of - 


them ifpoled in a due manner, in order to attain this 
end: and therefore it is the deſign of the laſt part of 
| Logic to teach us the art of method. It is that muſt 


ſecure our thoughts from that confuſion, darkneſs, and” 
miſtake which unavoidably attend the meditations and. 


_ diſcourſes even of the brighteſt genius who deſpiſes the 


rules of! * 


1 It hall here confider FP nature of method, ant 
the ſeveral kinds of it. | 
2. Lay down the general rules of method, with a. 


cue "ns 


peratior 
un ſom 


Hall the 
urs of 


chem es, 
ber 1 in r 


NO 


eas of 
mferior, 
hich a 
al affect 
But 1 
mited 

acthod 
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HAF. I. 


er THE NATURE OF METHOD AND THE SEVERAL 


= KINDS OF IT (VIZ.) NATURAL AND ARBITRARY 
SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC. | 


ETHOD, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the 


placing of ſeveral things, or performing ſeveral | 
perations in ſuch an order as is moſt convenient to at- 
in ſome end propoſed: and in this ſenſe it is applied 
dall the works of nature and art, to all the divine ai- 
urs of creation and providence; and to the artifices, 
themes, contrivances and practices of mankind, whe- 


der in natural, civil, or ſacred affairs. 


Now this orderly diſpoſition of 8 includes the! "a 
bs of prior, poſterior, and ſunultanedus; of ſuperior, | 
_aferior, and equal; of beginning, end, and middle, &c. 


rolls Tick are deſcribed more particularly es. the gene- 


ſut- 
edge . 


S of - 
this. 
rt of 

mult 


the 


5 


IAP. "ip 
I 


a affections Of being 1 in ontology. 


mited ſenſe, and the nature of it is thus deſcribed: 
nethod is the diſpoſition of a variety of thoughts on 
ny ſubject, in ſuch order as may beit ſerve to find out 


mmknown truths, to explain and contirm truths that are 


nown, or to fix them in the memory. 


lt is diſtributed into two general kinds, (viz.) natural 


ad arbitrary. 
Natural method is 3 which obſerves the 3 of 


nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner as that the 


nowledge of the things which follow depends, in a 
Feat meaſure, on the things which go before, and this 


5 twofold, { VIZ.) Synthetic and Analytic, which are 
metimes called Syntheſts. 9 and Sn: Lak 


* 


* The . Analyſis has vs or . ſenſes; which 
: a: not be j ice to take notice of here. 


But in Logic method is uſually taken in a more 5 


| Syn 


I 
| Wit! 
(| 


i 1EHTY 
| 1 


it 
| 
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Synthetic method is that which begins with the. 
parts+, and leads onward to the knowledge of the: 


| analyſed in 1 N he 
into the Nouns, Verbs, i 


— 0 - 
— 
7 2 


| Whole; 


— B—œVV 


nn. 


one or more tables, which are frequently placed like an 


index at the beginning or end of a book. 


© O . . 
2. It ſignifies the reſolving of a diſcourſe into its vari. 


ous ſubjects and arguments, as when any writing of the 
ancient prophets is reſolved into the prophetical, hiſto. | 


rical, docirinal, and practical parts of it; it is ſaid to be 


9 en a ſentence is diſtinguiſ ed 


pofite, &c. then it 1s 


{cri pture. 


ſhewing its ee, or equality to lome known num-- 
| ber. 


+. It ſigniffes analytic al method, as here explained in water, 


Logic. 


; + Note, It is kr tha unt Heſis often begins 
Pon the genus, and proceeds to the ſpecies and indivi- 
But the genus or generic nature is then con- 


duals. 


adered ys as a Pata or eſlential part of the de 8 
ag 


32; 
5 
a 


ronouns, Adverbs and other 
particles of ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is ſaid to: 
be analyſed grammatically. hen the fame lentence. utting 
is diſtinguiſhed into Subject and predicate, Cropoſition, 1 
Argument, Act, Object, Caule, Effet, Adjunct, Op- 
anatyfed logically, and metaphy-- 
ſically. This laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theo- 
logical ſchools, when they ſpeak of analyling a text of. 


Pane IV. Ur IV 


"whole; 1 
'meral ti 
aun fr. 
z called 
x; It ſignifies the general and par ticular heads of 2 1 
diſcourſe, with their mutual connections, both co-ordi- 
nate and ſubordinate, drawn out by way of abſtract into 


D inds it, 
eds us 


lt prin 


oper tie 
lution; 


As ſy 


tiences, 
mactifed 
- nuſt be 
- mploye 
If we 
han the 


ne who 


ters, we 
compoſe 
nd diſe 
ne natu 

4 lis herb 
2. Analyſis ſignifies particularly the ſcience of algebra, 


and con 
wherein a queſt; on being propoſed, one or more letters, . 


| be the 1 
as, x, y, Z, or vowels, as, a, e, i, &c. are made uſe of wund 0 
to ſignify the unknown number, which being inter- 
mingled with ſeveral known numbers in the queſtion, i is 
at lait by the rules of art ſeparated or releaſed from that 
_ entanglement, and its particular value is found out by 1,1. 
groſs w 


niſtry f 


But 1 


e are 
me whe 


5 though 


whole. 
leſcript 
reds te 


d Peer, earth, which are the e of them. SO we. 

1 "We 
gins* 3 

divi-g - 7 
don though it be ſometimes called an univerſal or logical 
ee Thus ſynthetic method maintains its own 
Jug 


7 \rT IV. 


"hole; it begins with the moſt ſimple principles, and 
*xneral truths, and proceeds by degrees to that which 1s 
an from or compounded of them: and therefore it 
called the method of compoſition. 
Analytic method takes the whole compound as it 
2 inds it, whether it be a ſpecies or an individual, and 
ads us into the knowledge of it by reſolving it into its 
rt principles or parts, its generic nature, and its ſpecial 
ö voperties; 3 and therefore it is called tne method of re- 
dlution. = 
As ſynthetic method i is S uſed in teaching the 
tiences, after they are invented, fo. analytic 18 moſt | 
mctifed in finding out thin 
nuſt be confeſſed that both methods are ſometimes _ 
+ employed to find out truth, and to communicate it. =o 
If we know the parts of any ſubject eafier and better 
ban the whole, we conſider the parts diſtinctly, and by 
* putting them together, we come to the knowledge of 
So in grammar we learn firſt to know let- 
ers, we join them to make ſyllables, out of ſyllables we 
© wmpoſe words, and out of words we make ſentences 
id diſcourſes. 
** nature and powers of his fimples, (viz.) his drugs, 
lis herbs, his minerals, &c. and putting them together, 


- the whole. 


_lnowledge of them. 
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gs unknown. Though it 


O 


So the phyſician or apothecary knows 


O 


ud conſidering their ſeveral virtues, he finds what will 
de the nature and powers of the bolus, or any com- 

pound medicine. 
But if we are better acquainted with the whole than 
e are with particular parts, then we divide or reſolve 
me whole into its parts, and ken? gain a diſtinct 
So in vulgar life we learn in the 
roſs what plants or minerals are; and then by chy- 
. _niſtry we gain the knowledge of ſalt, ſulphur, ſpirit, 


1 his is the ſynthetic method. 


Fenpuon ſtill, for it begins with the parts, and pro- 
"reds to the whole which is compoſed of them. _ 


- 
a — . 
— — nr reenongy we 
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are firſt acquainted with the whole body of an animab 
and then by anatomy or diſſe tion we come to learn all 
the inward and outward parts of it. This is analytic 
method. Nt | | Ee be 
According to this moſt general and obvious idea of 
other as the way which leads up from. a valley to a 
from the mountain to the valley; or as St. Matthew 
and St. Luke prove Chriſt to be the ſon of Abraham; 
Luke finds out by analyſis, riſing from Chriſt to his 
_ anceſtors ; Matthew teaches it in the ſynthetic method, 
beginning from Abraham, and ſhewing 
found among his poiterity, Therefore 
thing in the ſciences, when we have by 


deliver it, and prove it to be true. 


In this eaſy view of things, theſe 
thod may be preſerved contpicuoutly, and entirely diſ- 


ſynthetic and analytic method, they differ from each 


« ' 
PART IV. 1 7A RT IV 
her pr. 
Iommon 
arth, Or 
% by tht 
en his 


2.) I 


mactical 
mountain differs from itſelf, conſider as it leads down ders ſuc 
mater, & 
-pplied t 
make mi 
63.0.1 
that Chriſt is ue, 
it is an uſual duals,, 
analyſis found 
out a truth, we uſe ſynthetic method to explain and 


hng by 


roper, v 


arveying 
ty, © 
two kinds of me- 


nture 0! 


aher Qu 


tinct : but the ſubjects of knowledge being infinite, and mes to 


1 the ways whereby we arrive at this knowledge being al- nd bec 
| moſt infinitely various, it is very difficult, and almoſt bt to à 
|  impollible, always to maintain the preciſe diſtinction ber Pr 
j between theſe two methods. 3 
| This will evidently appear in the following obſerva- _ 
s tions. | „ 0 lde area 
I | : 9 89 8 . 5 „ id the 
| Obſ.I, Analytic method being uſed chiefly to find tig! 
| out things unknown, it is not limited or confined mere- Wet 
HM ly to begin with ſome whole fabje*t, and proceed to the pIrits 

knowledge of its parts, but it takes its rife ſometimes #9riaiir 
| from one ſingle part of property, or from any thing  {[5-) - 


whatſoever that belongs to a ſubject which happens to 
be firit and moſt eaſily known, and thereby inquires into 
the more abſtruſe and unknown parts, properties, cauſes, 


_— 


— — 
... . . EL CE ADS 2 


as for inſtance, 


— 
— 


— IS. p 


— — re rio 
ty — — — 


effects, and modes of it, Whether abſolute or relative; 


([..) Analyſis finds out cauſes by their effects. So 
in the ſpeculative part of natural philoſophy, when We 
obſerve light, colours, motions, hardnels, ſoftneſs, ans - 

| | | „„ other 


polcci er 
volitical 
ferner 
Mer to 
hat a; 
po in t. 
if varic 
doth, h. 


beſe th 


u IV. 


3 (3. ) It finds out 
ing by confidering the various attributes of the indi- 
at © duals, and obſerving what is common, and what! 18 
voper, W Dat is acc! idental, and what is eſſential. 80 b 

: oy eying the Colour, the ihape, motion, reſt, p! ace, ſo- 


-nd the bate 


% when we know 


ommon or uncominon appearances of things either on 


-arth, or in heaven, we ſearch out the cauſes of them. 
* by the various creatures we find out the Creator, and 
am his wiſdom, power and goodnels, 


(2.) it finds out effects by their cauſes. So the 


mctical and mechanical part of natural philoſophy con- 
ders ſuch powers of motion, as the wind, the fire, the 
ater, &c. and then contrives what uſes they may be 
5 l ed to, and what will be their effects in order to 


make mills and engines of various kinds. 
the gener al and ſpecial nature of a 


dity; extenſion of bo dies, We come to find that the 


ature of DOay 1 in general is fold extenſion; becauſe all 
but this be- 
Bees to all bodies, 2nd it endures through all changes; 
nd becauſe this is 5 proper tO 4 
vt to any thing elſe; and it is the foundation of all 
ther properties. 1 : 


her qualities of bodies are changeable, ] 


' (4.) It finds out the remaining properties or parts of 


\- thing, by having ſome parts or properties given. So 
be area of a une is found by knowing "the height 
by having two fides, and an angle of 
triangle given, we find the remaining ſide and angles. 
cogitation is the prime attribute of 
iſpirit, we infer its imm. e and thence its im- 
5s Jorta lity. | 


(5.) Analyſis finds the means nece fry to attain a pro- 


poled end, by having the end firſt alſigned. So in moral, 


wa. 


tolitical, CECONOLH a] affairs, having propoſed the 90 
ernment of : 
; fer to their bei intercit, We con acer and ſearch out 

hat are t. 12 Pre JF. 


ſeit. 4 fan iy, 2 ſaciety. Or a nation, in or- 


Jer a 8, rules znd means to effect it. 


00 in the practie des ot: artitice 


o 


| things dor the iTYCl "a Ute > Ot 9 {1 life. 
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"ther properties and powers of bodies, or any of the 


body alone, and agrees 


3, and the manufactures 
k various kinds, the end being propoſed, as, making 
e doth, houſes. „Iips, Ke. We find out VV ays of compoling 
But the 
putting 


— i LS NO 


— enn 


mathematical forms. 
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putting any of theſe means in execution to attain the 


end, is ſynthetic method. 


Many other particulars might be repreſented, to ſhew 


the various forms of analytic method, whereby truth is 


found out, and ſome of them come very near to ſynthe. 


tic, ſo as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. 


Obſ. II. Not only the inveſtigation of truth, but the 
communication of it alſo is often practiſed in ſuch a 


method, as neither agrees preciſely to ſynthetic nor ana- 
lytic. 


them in general, are treated in ſynthetic order; ſo phy- 


ſics, or natural phitoſophy, begins uſually with an ac- 


couat of the general nature and properties of matter or 
bodies, and by degrees deſcends to conſider the particu- 
lar ſpecies of bodies, with their powers and properties; 
yet it is very evident, that when philoſophers come to 
particular plants and animals, then by chymiſtry and 


anatomy they analyſe or reſolve theſe bodies into their 
© ſeveral conſtituent parts. On the other hand, Logic is 
begun in analytic method; the whole is divided into its 


integral parts, according to the four operations of the 
mind; yet here and there ſynthetic method is uſed in 


the particular branches of it, for it treats of the ideas in 
general firſt, and then deſcends to the ſeveral ſpecies of 


them; it teaches us how propoſitions are made up of 


— 


ideas, and ſyllogiſms of propoſitions, which is the order 
of compoſitions. „„ 5 5 


Ihe ancient ſcholaſtic writers have taken a greater 
deal of pains, and engaged in uteleſs diſputes about theſe 


2 


some of the moderns have avoided this con- 


o themielves to 
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Wods w 
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In rea 
Athe ge 
two methods; and after all have not been able to give n un; 
ſuch an account of them as to keep them entirely diſ- | 
tinct from each other, neither in the theory nor in the 
practice. 
fuſion in ſome meaſure, by confining 


. Fine 
1 
| hte tc 
_ deſcribe almoſt nothing elſe but the ſynthetic and ana- 
| lytic methods of geometricians and algebraiſts, whereby 
they have too much narrowed the nature and rules of 
method, as though every thing were to be treated in 
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y bethods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly and ſuperſtitiouſly 
w wrſaed, either in the invention or in the communica- 
10 von of knowledge. It is enough iſ the order of nature 
e. de but obſerved in makin ig the knowledge of things 
blowing depend on the knowledge of the things which 
0 before. Oftentimes a mixed inethod will be found 
he voſt effectual for theſe purpoſes; and indeed a wiſe and 
12 icious proſpect of our main end and deſign mult re- 
12- wate all method whatloever. 
of Here the rules of natural method ought to be pro- 
y- Wed, ( whether it be analytic, or ſynthetic, or mixt:) 
a- Mt it is proper firſt to give ſome account of arbitrary 
or method, leſt it be thruſt at too great a diſtance from the 
eu- iſt mention of it. 
es; Arbitrary method leaves the order 5 nature, and ac- 
> to ommodates itſelf to many pur pofes; ſuch as, to treaſure 
and 9 tlungs, and retain them in memory to harangue 
heir nd perſuade mankind to any practice in the relig. oOus 
ie is & civil life; or o eee e Or entertain the 
o its mind. ; 
the As for the aſſiſtance of the memory, in moſt things, 
d in natural order has an happy influence ; for reaſon itſelf | 
as in aducing one thing from eee g rreatly alſiits the 
es of 1 wnory, by the natural conne.tion and mutual de- 
p of endende of things. But there are various other me- 
order ods which mankind have wade uſe of for this pur- 
| we and indeed there are ſome |: tbjes ts that ca n HONEY. 
e deduced to analyſis or !ynthelis, | - 
eater 2 In reading or writing hiſto: ory, tome fallow 5 order 
thele "the TOVE TNors of 2 nation, and diſpoſe 2 every tranſac- 
) gve on. under their particular re.ons : fo the fac red books 
y dif: Kings PO; Chronicles arg veritten. Some write in 
in the mals or journals, and make a new chapter of every 
con- far. Some bud all molt ira! 0 cons together which 
es do fate to one (ibs est; that is, all the alla. ts of one war, | 
d ana- ge league, one con'ederzcy, one cound.!, „ Kc. though 
1eredy galt many years, and under many rut: way a 
les of do in Writing the lives of men, . nich is called Bio- 
ted in l iy, foine authors follow the tract or their years, and 
bon "Ie every.” ting in the preciſe order of time when it 


Upon the whole 1 conclude, that neither of theſe two 
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occured : otters throw the temper and charaQers of the 
perſons, their private life, their public ſtations, their per- 


ſonal occurrences, their domeſtic conduct, their ipeeches, 


many diſtinct chapters. 
In chronology, fome writers aden their epochas to 
begin all with one letter: fo in the book called Ductor 


Hiſtoricus, the periods all begin with C; as, Creation, 


Cataclyſm or deluge, Chaldean empire, Cyrus, Chriſt, 
Conſtantine, &c. Some divide their accounts of time 
according to the four great monarchies, Aſſyrian, Per- 
ſian, Grecian and Roman. Others think i It ſerves the 


"Parte 


time a 


zffectii 


their books or writings, their ſickneſs and death, 1 into ſo * 205 
uſe to 
_ Hereb 
ſucli a 
compr 
_ the pa 
- what 


ind m. 


their 
memory beſt to divide all their ſubjects into the re- 1 


markable number of ſevens; ſo Prideaux has written 


an Introduction to Hiſtory. And there is a book of 


| divinity called Faſeiculus Contr overfarum by an author 
of the ſame name, written in the ſame method, wherein 
every controverſy has ſeven queſtions belonging to it; 


though the order of nature ſeems to be too much n ne- 


glected by a confinement to this ſeptenary number. 


Thoſe writers and ſpeakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to 
a muſe and delight, or allure, territy, or perſuade man- 


kind, do not con fine themſelves to any natural order, 


but in a cryptical or hidden method adapt every thing 


to their defigned ends. Sometimes they omit thoſe 
things which might injure their deſign, or grow tedious 
to their hearers, "though they feem to have a neceſſary 
relation to the point in hand: ſometimes they add thoſe 
things which have no great reference to the ſubject, but 
are ſuited to allure or refre{} the mind and the ear. 
They dilate fo metimes, and flouriſh long upon little in- 
cidents, and hey {1 ip over, and but lightly touch the 
drier: part of their theme. 
all, and the laſt things firſt, with wondrous art, and yet 
fo m: anage It as to conceal their artifice, and lead the 
ſenles and paſſions of their hearers into a plgaſing and 
power ful captivity, - OD 
Ins chiefly poeſy and oratory that requires the prac- | 


tice of this kind of arbttrary method: they omit things 5 


eſi tial which are nor berutiful, they inſert little need- 
lels ene and beautiful * eſtions, they invert 


time *® 


They place the firſt things 
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he "time and a ions, in order to place every thing in the moſt 
er- affecting light, and for this end in their practice they 
es, neglect all logical forms; yet a good acquaintance with 
fo "the forms of Logic and natural method, is of admirable _ 
lie to thole who would attain theſe arts in perfection. 
to Hereby they will be able to range their own thoughts in 
tor ſich a method and ſche ne, as to nake a more are ge and 
0% comprehenſive ſurvey of their ſubject and deſign in all 
riſt, te parts of it; and by this means they will better judge 
me what to chuſe and what to refuſe; and how to dreſs 
eke md manage the whole ſcene before them, ſo as to attain. 
= _ their own ends with greater glory and ſucceſss. 
ten i 
« of Ry 
hor — — 
ren e ny 
It; 
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lan- C on e 1 95 3j TW v0. | 
der, a TH . Kurts OF | Wen Ion HOY | SPECIAL. | 
. 1 9 5 . 
hole 3 UTE general requiſites of true method i in the pur- 5 
* ſuit or communication of knowledge, may be all 
lay Ln under the fo! lowing heads. It mult be (1.) 
hole Safe. - (2.) Plain: and cal). E% Diſtincd. (4) Full, 
but er without defect. (F.) Short or without ſupertutty. 
al. 6.) Proper to the e and the gn (7.) Con- 
eee. = 
the | 
wn 1. Rule. Among all the qualifications of a 9000 me- 
| OY thod, there is none more necetiary and Import rant than 
and! that it ſhould be ſafe and ſecure from error; and to this 
en end theſe. four beer, or ſpecial directions {hould be 
; oblerved. 
prac-⸗ 
5 9 Uſe great care and cireuniſbedtion in laying the 
a 7 en of your diſcoutſe, or your ſcheme of thoughts 
My pon wy ſubject. | 1 hele Propotitions | v hic are to 
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ſtand as firſt principles, and on which the whole argu. 
ment depends, muſt be viewed on all ſides with the ut- 
moſt accuracy, leſt an error, being admitted there, 
ſhould diffuſe itſelf through the whole ſubject. See 
therefore that your general definitions or deſcriptions 
are as accurate as the nature of the thing will bear: 


and exact, according to the rules given in the firſt part 
of Logic: See that your axioms be ſufficiently evident, 


drawn ; and take the ſame care of all other propoſitions 
that have a powerful and ſpreacing influence through the 
ſevera! parts of your diſcourſe. ä 


For want of this care ſometimes a large treatiſe has 
one or two Coubtful principles, which principles have 


whole treatiſe has been deſtroyed at once; fo the largeſt 
end faireſt buildings fink and tumble to the ground, if 
the foundations and corner-ſtones of it are teeble and 
n eo Oe 3 4 


by dwelling upon them before you poceed farther. By 
this means you will gain fo full an acquaintance with 
them, that you may draw conſequences from them with 
much more trecdoi, with greater variety, brighter evi- 


a ſlight and ſudden view of them. 


ments, ſee that your ground be made firm in every ſtep. 


See that every link of your chain of reaſoning be ſtrong thou 


fore. 
ill co: 
you 


4. Dia | 1 | e 01 
4. Draw up all your propoſitions and arguments with : 8 5 


and good: for if but one link be feeble and doubtful, 
the whole chain of arguments feels weakneſs of it, and 


remains undetermined, 


lies expoſed to every objector, and the original queſtion 
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See that your general diviſions and diſtributions be juſt 8 


argue 


nd aft 
Sie: . full itre 
ſo as to demand the affent of thoſe that examine the 
with due attention. See that your firſt and more im- 


mediate conſequences from theſe principles be well pour h 


_ throug] 
and co 
this en 
| 0 | | 88 ful. 
been written by a long deduction of conſequences from 


been effectually refuted in a few lines, and thus the e 
no diffi 
eps to 
2. It is a very adviſeable thing that your primary and ages 
fundamental propoſitions be not only evident and true. 
but they ſhould be-made a little familiar to the mind, 
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ler ths: 
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h | Latin, 
edge of 
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_ dence, and with a firmer certainty, than if you have but 
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3. As you proceed in the connection of your argu- f you 


'deas ar 


fo much caution, and expreſs your ideas with ſuch 2 


uſt 


with 


evi- 
> but 
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trong 


btful, 
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jections. 
2s it is poſſible, without too much entanging the quel- 
tion, or introducing co-vplicated ideas, and obſcuring 


3 Cautious and limited dreſs of 
the queſtion ſhould 


cated, or the ſenſe na then it is better to keep the 


juſt limitation, as may preclude or anticipate any ob- 
Yet remember this is only to be done as far 


the ſenſe. But if ſuck 


render the ideas too much compli- 


argument more ſimple, clear and eafy to be underſtood, 


and afterwards mention the obje-tions diſtinctly in their 
full ſtrength, and give a diſtinct anſwer to them. 


II. Rule. Let your method be plain and eaſy, ſo that 


pour hearers or readers, as well as yourſelf, may run 
| through it without embarraſſment, and may take a clear 
nd comprehenſive view of the whole ſcheme. To 


this end the following par ticular directions will be uſe- 
6 ful, 


k. Begin al ays with thoſe things which are beſt 
known, and moſt obvious, whereby the mind may have 
no difficulty or fatigue, and proceed by regular and eaſy 

feps to things that are more difficult. And as far as pofli- 
le let not the underſtanding, or the proof of any of your 
poſitions depend on the poſitions that follow, but al- 
vays on thoſe which go before. It is a matter of won- 
der that in ſo knowing an age as this, there ſhould be- 
b many perſons offering violence daily to this rule, by 

) aching the Latin language by a grammar written in 
with [atin, which method ſeems to require a perfect know - 
edge of an unknown tongue, in order to learn. the fir it. 
iments of it. 
2. Do not effect exceſſive haſte in n learning or . 
any ſcience, nor hurry at once into the 
et you be too ſoon involved in ſeveral new and ſtrange 

das and propoſitions, which cannot be we el underſtood 
"hour a longer and cloſer attention to t! 


©? fore, © 


vie which go- 
Such fort of ſpecch i is but a waſte > of time, and 


Gon + MY conſtrain you to take many ſteps backward again, 
you would arrive at a * nd compleat KNOW 
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3. Be not fond of crowding too many thoughts and 


ons. 


| ParT IV. 


reuonings into one ſentence or paragraph, beyond the 


apprehenſion or capacity of your readers or hearers. 


There are ſome perſons of good genius, and a capacious 


mind, who write and ſpeak very obſcurely upon this ac- 


count; they effect a long train of dependencies, before 
they come to a period; they imagine that they can 
never fill their page with too much ſenſe; but they little 
taink how they bury their own beſt ideas in the erowd, 
and render them in a manner inviſible and uſeleſs to the 


ſcholars, yet they are but poor teachers. 


4. For the ſame reaſon, avoid too many ſubdiviſions. 


Contrive your ſcheme of thoughts in ſuch manner as 
may finiſh your whole argument with as few inferior 


branchings as reaſon will admit; and let them be ſuch 
as are obvious and open to the underſtanding, that they 


may come within one ſingle view of the mind. This 
will not only a{lilt the underitanding to receive, but it 
will aid the memory alſo to retain truth: whereas a 
_ diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt multitude of gradual ſubor- 
dinations has many inconveniences in it; it gives pain 
to the mind and memory, in ſurveying and retaining the 
{heme of diſcourſe, and expoſes the unſhilful hearers to 
- mingle the ſuperior and inferior particulars together, it 
leads them into a thick wood, inſtead of open day- thi 
light, and places them in a labyrinth inſtead of a plain | 
5. Give all diligence in your younger years to obtain 
a clear and eaſy way of expreſſing your conceptions, | 
that your 4 Hs faſt as you utter them, may ſtamp | 
your ideas exactly on the mind of the hearer. This is 
a molt happy talent for the conveyance of truth, and m 
an excellent ſecurity againſt miſtakes and needleſs con- y 
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III. Rule, Let your method be diſtinct, and without 


| the perplexing mixture of things that ought to be kept 5 
ſeparate, and this will be eaſily practiſed by four diree- 
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1. Do not bring unneceſſary heterogeneous * matter 


| tirely to another, but juſt ſo far as is neceſſary to give a 
" clearer knowledge of the ſubject in hand. Examples 
in Logic may be borrowed from any of the ſciences. to 
iluſtrate the rules 
philoſophy, of the imagination and paſſions, of agency 
W 

i courſe, and perplex the ſubject. 
2. Let every complicated theme or iden be divided. 
into its diſtinct ſingle parts, as far as the nature of the 
labject and your preſent deſign requires it. 
jou muſt not abound in- needleſs ſubdivifors; yet ſome- 
thing of this work is very neceſſary; and it is good 
judgment alone can dictate how far to proceed in it, and 
when to ſtop. 

Compound ideas muſt be reduced to a ſimple form, _ 
in order to underſtand them well. 
maſter that ſubject in all the parts of it by a regular ſuc- 
eeſſion, which would confound the underſtanding to 
80. we come to the knowledge 
ef a very perplexed diagram in geometry, or a compli- 
ated machine in mechanics, by having it parcelled out 
to us into its ſeveral parts and principles, en 303 5 
this, and the foregoing rule of method. 5 
3. Call every idea, propoſition and argument to its 
proper claſs, and keep each part of the ſubject in its own 
Put thoſe things all together that belong to one 
part or property, one conſideration or view of your ſub- 
ect. 1 his will prevent needleſs repetitions, and keep 
WS 
nuſt maintain this diſtinction of things and places, if 
ne would be ſafe from error. 
is into endleſs miſtakes, which naturally ariſe from a 
2 f ariety of ideas il N ſorted, or ill N 

out 3 
kept 


but long interpoſitions of natural 


of ſpirit united to bodies, &c. break the thread of dit- 


jou from intermixing things which are different. 


; , _— 


n your diſcourſe on any ſubject ; that is, do not mingle _ 
mn argument on one ſubject with matters that relate en- 


Though 
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* Thin of one TIES] are called Homogeneous, 
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propoſitions may be fo. diſtinitly ranged in their proper 


ſituations, that the mind may not be overwhelmed with 


ſhould be united. 
4. In the partition of your diſeourſe into diſtinct 


heads, take heed that your particulars do not interfere 


Think it is 
not enough that you make uſe of diſtinct expreſſions in 


with the general, nor with each other. 


each particular, but take care that the ideas be diſtinct 


alſo, 


ticulars lic only in names and words. 
IV. Rule. The method of treating a ſubjeX ſhould 


be plenary of full, ſo that nothing may be wanting; 


nothing which is neceſſary or proper ſhould be omitted. 


When you are called to explain a ſubject, do not : 


paſs by, nor ikip over any ang in. it which 1s very erer 


mere: 
regel 
ſeveral 


difficult or obſcure. 


When you enumerate the parts or 1 properties 4 
any ſubject, do it in a em and e enen 


manner. 


When you are W or proving any truth, ſee that 
every doubtful or diſputable port of the argument be i 


well ſupported and confirmed. 


If you are to illuſtrate or argue a point of difficulty, | 
15 be not too ſcanty of words, but rather become a little 
copious and diffuſive in your language: ſet the truth 
before the reader in ſeveral lights, turn the various ſides 


of it to view, in order to give a all idea and firm evi- 
dence of the propoſition. | 


When you are drawing up a narrative of any matter 
or fact, ſee that no important circumſtance be omitted. 
When you propoſe the ſolution of any difficulty, 


conſider all the various caſes wherein it can happen, and 
ſhew how they may be ſolved. 


In ſhort, let your enumerations, your diviſions, and 


| Aude of things be 15 accurate, that no > needful 
part or idea be left out. 


Panr IV. WM I 
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a confuſed attention to them all at once, nor be diſtract. 
ed with their variety, nor be tempted to unite things 
which ought to be ſeparated, nor disjoin things which | 
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in treating of things, where the difference of your par- 24 + 
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This fulneſs of method does not require that every 
thing ſhould be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any ſub- 
ect; for this would make each ſingle ſcience endleſs: 
zut you ſhould ſay every thing which is neceſſary to 
| the deſign in view, and which has a proper and direct 
i endency to this end; always proportioning the ampli- 
tude of your matter, and the fulneſs of your difcourſe to 
jour great defign, to the length of your time, to the 
Fonvenience, delight and profit of your hearers. 


md the well-concerted brevity faves our time. 
ler to obſerve this rule, it will be enough to point out 
| the chief of thoſe ſuperfluities or redundances, which 
' bme perſons are guilty of in their diſcourſes, with a 
due caution againſt them. 
I. Avoid all needleſs repetitions of the fame thing i in 
lifferent parts of your diſcouſe. 
there are ſeveral caſes wherein a review of the ſame 
e- Joregoing propoſition is needful to explain or prove 
ereral of the following profitions ; but let your method 
. beſo contrived, as far as poſſible, that it may occaſion _ 
the feweſt rehearſals of the ſame thing; for it is not 
_ gateful to the hearers without evident neceſſity” © 
2. Have a care of tedious prolixity, or drawing out 
my part of your diſcourſe to an unneceſſary and tire- 
bome length. 
fructor, an orator, a pleader, or a preacher, that his 
- hearers ſhould ſay, I was afraid he would have done, 
han that they ſhould be tempted to ſhew ſigns « of un- 
aſineſs, and long for the concluſion. | 
| Beſides, there is another incovenience in it; ; 
ou affect to amplify on the former branches of a dif- 
dourſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of 
_tntracting the latter and 'moſt uſeful parts of it, and 
perhaps prevent yourſelf in the moſt important part of 
jour deſign. 
zult in former days, nor is the preſent age without 
is ome inſtances of this weaknels, 
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V. Rule. As your method muſt be full ichen : 
 kficiency, ſo it muſt be ſhort, or without ſuperflui- 


The fulneſs of a diſcourſe enlarges our knowledge, 
In or- 


It muſt be confeſſed 


It is much more honourable for an in- 
e | 


Many a preacher has been guilty of this 


3. Do. 
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3. Do not multiply explications where there is no 


difficulty, or darkneſs, or danger of miſtake. Be not 
fond of tracing every word of your theme through all 
the grammatical, the logical and metaphyſical characters 
and relations of it; nor ſhew your critical learning in 


ſpreading abroad the various ſenſes of a word, and the 


take. Hoy ridiculous would that writer be, who, if he 


were ſpeaking of the Nicene Creed, ſhould declare ne- 
gatively, 1. [hat he did not mean the doctrine which 3 
the inhabitants of Nice believed, nor 2. A creed written „ 

buy them, but 3. Poſitively a creed compoſed by ſeveral 


Chriſtian biſhops met together in the city of Nice? dan, 8 


#y's « 
eighbe 
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na. Ces | | _ikes | 
_ univerſally confeſſed, or ſuch as are entirely agreed to . 
and granted by our opponents. It is this vain affecta- % 
tion of proving every thing that has led gæometricians 
to foria uleleſs and intricate demonſtrations to ſupport 
ſome theorems, which are ſuihciently evident to the eye 

by inſpection, or to the mind by the firſt mention of 
them; and it is the fame humour that reigns ſome- 
times in the pulpit, and ſpends half the ſermon in prov- 


The poſitive is ſufficient here, and the two negatives 


ace unpertnent,./ 25 ö 85 
4. Be not fond of proving thoſe things which need 


no proof, ſuch as ſelf-evident propoſitions and truths 
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bubted 


gtertair 


a . ich ob 
various origin of thoſe ſenſes, the etymology of terms, 


the ſynonymous and the paronymous or kindred names, 
Kc. where the chief point of diſcourſe does not at all 
require it. You would laugh at a pedant, who pro- 
feſſing to explain the Athanaſian Creed, ſhould acquaint _ 
you, that Athanaſius is derived from a Greek word 
which ſignifies immortality, and that the fame word 
( (Athanaſia) ſignifies alſo the herb Tanſie. 5 
| There are ſome perſons fo fond of their learned diſ- 
tinctions, that they will ſhew their ſubtlety by diſtin- 
guiſhing where there is no difference: and the fame filly 
affectation will introduce diſtuictions upon every Cccur- 


f Io 
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umval! 
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rence, and bring three or four negatives upon every 14 10 
ſubject or diſcourſe; firſt to declare what it is not, and Tus 0 
then what it is: whereas ſuch negatives ought never to he poit 
be mentioned where there is no apparent danger of miſ- 
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vord 


dif- 


ſtin- 


filly 


it the opportunity of taking the town. 
7. Do not ſuffer every occational and ;ncidental 
10ught to carry you away into a long parentheſis, and 
us to ſtretch out your diſcourſe, and divert you from 
In the purſuit of your ſubject, if 


Prom 
KT 


very | 
and 


er to 
miſ- 
if he 


ne- 
hich ace and ſeaſon: but let it not incorporate itſelf with 
men gur prefent theme, nor draw off your mind from your 
2K main buſineſs, though it thould be ever ſo inviting. A 
ch an, who walks directly but flowly towards his jour- 
*y's end, will arrive thither much ſooner than his 
ighbour, who runs into every crooked turning which 
e meets, and wanders aſide to gaze at every thing that 


6 pat Tikes his eyes by the way, or to gather every u > 


ecta- 
clans. 


vera! 


tives. 


need 


ruths 


pport 


e ehe vr knowledge merely ſuperficial: 
e- nd, that the fulneſs and copiouſneſs of our method 
om ny not waſte the time, tire the learner, or fill the mind 


J or ih trifles and umpertinencies. 


oubt- | 
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prov- 


eech of them. 
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de point in hand. 
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bubted, and thereby robs the auditory of more uſeful 
gtertain ment. | 


F. As there are ſome things ſo evidently true, that 
ey want no proof, ſo there are ↄthers fo evidently 
aſe, that they want no refutation. 
nd a waſte of our precious moments, to invent and raiſe 
ich objections as no man would ever make in earneſt, 
nd that merely for the fake of anſwering and folving 
nes, hem : this breaks in notoriouſly upon the due brevity 
f method. 
b. Avoid in general all Wen forms, al trappings 
fart, and ceremonies of the ſchools, where there is no 
It is reported concerning the late Czar. 
acquainted himſelf with 
mthe matical learning, he practiſed all the rules of cir-_ 
umvallation and contravallation at the fiege of a town 


It is mere trifling, 


{ Miolcovy; that when he firſt 


1 Livonia; and by the Jength of thoſe formalities he 


ny uſeful thought occur which belongs to ſome other 


heme, note it down for the fake of your memory on 
me other paper, and lay it by in reſerve for its proper 


ower that grows by the ſide of the road. 
To ſum up all; 


2 * 


there is an happy os to be 
ſerved in our methos fo that the brevity may not 
ender the ſenſe obſcure, nor the argument feeble, nor 
and on the other 
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The copious and the contra -ted way of writing bare : 


each their peculiar advantages. 


for thoſe who deſign to be acquainted thoroughly with 


every part of the ſubject. There is alſo an uſe of 


ſhorter hints, abſtracts and compendiums to inſtruct 
thoſe who ſeek only a flight and general knowledge, as 
well as to refreſh the memory of thoſe who have learn- 
ed the ſcience already, and gone through a larger icheme, | 


underſtands the whole ſcience. So one boy may be- 


come a philoſopher by reading over the mere dry defi- 


tions and diviſions of Scheibler's compendium of Peri- 
_ pateticiſm : ſo another may boaſt that he underſtands 


oftles creed. 


| the ſubject in hand, proper to your preſent delign, as 
well as proper to the ace and place wherein they dwell, 
A. Let your. method be proper to the ſubject. All 
ſciences muſt not be learned or taught in one method. 
Morality and theology, metaphyſics, and logic will not 


Some things have more need to be e os : 
do be proved; as axioms or ſelf-evident propoſitions; | 
and indeed all the firit great principles, the chief and 


moſt important doctrines both of natural and revealed e 0. 
religion; for when the ſenſe of them is clearly explain- e Git 
appear ſo evident in the light of nature or es; 
There are ot ny 
other things that ſtand in need of proofs as well as ex- preſent 


| plication, as many mathematical theorems, and ſeveral tier 


There Wrovid, 
are yet other ſorts of ſubjects which want rather to be Jos 0 
5 warmly impreſſed upon the mind by fervent exhorta- 


tions Jautter 


ed, they 
ſcripture, that they want no other proof. 


deep controverſies in morality, and divinity. 


' hate is a proper uſe to 1 't 
be made of large paraphraſes, died full, particular, and 
diffuſive explications and arguments; thele are 1 þ 


nation 


00 be 1 


I nich 
2 ſome px 
But it is a groſs abuſe of theſe various methods of i in- deſigu 1 


ſtruction, when a perſon has read a mere compend or ® to 


epitome of any ſcience, and he vainly 1 imagines that he More. 


ame | 


things 
: ect, a 
ſtru i 
Anatomy, becauſe he has ſeen a ſkeleton ; and a third tent o 


N 32 himſelf a learned divine, when he can repeat the g re me 


2. 


VI. Rule. Take care that your . be proper to ber if 
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rent 
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za treat 
be eaſily and happily reduced to a ſtrict mathematical e pr 
method: thoſe who have tried have found much | incon- | * Pre 
995 venience therein. 
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tons, and ſtand more in need of this than they do 
either of proof or explication: ſuch are the moſt general, 
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Is 


pam and obvious duties of piety towards God, and 
love towards men, With a N of all our ine 
nations and paitions, Now thele ſeveral ſubjents ought 
to be treated in a. diff. Ferent manner and method. 5 
3 Again, There are ſome ſubjeds in the ſame treatiie 
I which are more aſeful and ne ceſſary than others, and 
ſome parts of a ſubjest winch are eminently and e 
deſizned by a writer or ſpeaker: true method w ill reac! 


* 


us to dwell lon ger upon tack themes, and to lay out 
more thought and language upon. them; whereas the 
ame art of method will teach us to cut. ſhort thoſe 
I things which are uſed only to introduce our main ſub- 
a8 2 ſcaffolding merely to aid the 


ect, and to ſtand 


5 ſtru ture of our diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to con- 
tent ourſelves. with brief hints of thoſe. matters which 
are mer ely occaſional and incidental, 

4 2. 


r 


or if you treat of the ſame ſubjest with two different 
viewes and de dien „ YOu W! n find it, neceſſary to uſe d F- 
Sup! oſe the doctrine of the lacrech 


and. you were to read a lec- 
ture to young ſtudents on that ſubject, or if you delizned_ 


kr ent methods. 
T rinity Were your theme, 


75 


Þ 
E! 


by 
— be ? * 


ito inſtruct vulgar Chrittans merely in t 


, Juties which are derived thende. 
In ſhort, we mult nat firit lay down c 
(NS rules of method, 2 

Ive diſcourſe of to that particular for: n and order of 
pics; but we muſt well confider and ſtudy t the 
Tf our diſcourſe thoroughly, and t 


> es 4% 


rtain _ pre- 


or to- 
ſubject 
ake e ajuit ſa arvey of our 


reſent deſign, and theſe will give tuiicient hints of the 


particular for:n and order in Which v 
provided that we are modcerately ialicd in the general 
Jaws of method and order, 


Yet let it be noted here, that neit! 


zatter of a. diſcourſe, nor. 1 75 Par ticular deſign Ot it, can 
5 „„ CT | \ + i> 
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our method mutt be adjuſted by your a 7 ag 


Ja treatice tor the conviction of learne ed; men, you would 
purſuc a very different method fro n that which would 
ide proper to reguate a pratical diſcourſe, or a ſermon 


: ne Di OU 8 im Ki 
1 Irovement of thi s doctrine, and awaken. them to their 


Ad refolve to conſme the matter 


2 hould handle it, 


er the ſujet, nor 5 
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ſo preciſely determine the method, as to leave no room 
for liberty and variety. The very ſame theme may be 
handled, and that alſo with the ſame deſign, in ſeveral 


different methods, among Which 1t is hard to ſay which 


is the beſt. in. writing a ſyſtem of divinity, ſome begin. 
with the ſcriptures, and thence deduce all other doctrines 
and duties. Some begin with the being of God and 
his attributes, ſo far as he is known by the light of 
nature, and then proceed to the doctrines of revelation, 
Some diſtinguiſh the whole ſubject into the Credenda 
and Agenda, that is, things to be believed, and things 
to be done. Some think it is beſt to explein the whole 


_ Chriſtian religion by an hiſtorical detail of all the dif 


coveries which God has made of himſelf of his lower 
world, beginning at the creation in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, and ſo proceeding onward according to the 
narrative of the old and new eſtament. And there- 
are others that endeavour to include the whole of re- 
ligion under theſe four heads, (viz.) the Apoſtles. 
Creed, the Lord's Frayer, the ten Commandments, and 
the two Sacraments; though i cannot but think thus is 
the leaſt accurate of any. Ihe fame variety may be 
allowed in treating other ſubjects; this very treatiſe or 
Logic is an inſtance of it, whoſe method differs ver 
. conſiderably from any others which. | have ſeen, as they 
differ alſo greatly from one another, though ſeveral of 
them are confeſſed to be well written. | 
3. Though a juſt view of our ſubject and our deſign 
may dictate proper rules of natural method, yet there 
muſt be ſome little deference at leaſt pad to the cuſtom 
of the age wherein we dwell, and to the, humour and: 
genius of our readers o hearers, Which it we utterly re- 
ject and diſdain, our perfomances Will fail of deſired 
ſucceſs, even though we may have followed the juſt 
rules of method. 1 will mention but this one inſtance; 
In the former century it was frequent with learned men 
to divide their theme or ſubject into 2 great multitude 
of co-ordinate members or parts, they abounded allo in 
the forms of Logic and diſtinction, and indulged nu- 


merous ranks of ſubordination. Now though we ought 


not to abandon the rules of juſt method and diviſion, in 
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ar IV. 


der to comport with the modiſh writers in our age 
tho have 
juch reſpect to the cuſtom of the age, as to uſe theſe 
ms of diviſion with due moderation, and not effect 
b multiply them in ſuch a manner, as to give an early 
ad needleſs diguit to the 
daders. 
ther methods of conduct in the affairs of learning, 
ell as in the affairs of life, wherein we muſt indulge a- 
\ tle to cuſtom : 
uſelves ſo far to be impoled upon and governed by it, 
to neglect thoſe rules of u 
the ſafe, eaſy and complete inquiry into truth, or the 
ady and effectual communication of it to others. 
VII. Rule. The laſt requiſite of method 1 1s, that the 
'nts of a diſcourſe ſhould b 
ee ſhort directions will ſuffice for this purpoſe. | 
1. Keep your main end and deſign ever in view, and 
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renounced thein : yet it 1s prudent to pay lo 


generality of our preſent 
The fame may be ſaid concerning various 


a8 
and yet we muſt by no means ſuffer 
nethod, wh: ch are neceſſary 


de well connected; and theſe 


t all the parts of your diſcourſe have a. tendency to- 


5 ds it, and es far as poſſible make that tendency vitible 
the Way: otherwiſe the readers or hearers will have 
Alon to wonder for what end this Or | at particular 
ns introduced, 5 
2. Let the mutual la ion By enters af the 
eral branches of your diſcourſe be fo juſt and evident, 
at every part may naturally lead onward to the next, 
thout any huge chaſms or breaks which interrupt 
d deform the ſcheine. 
buld ariſe and appear in their ſucceſſive ranks and or- 
eh as the ſeveral parts ct a tine proſpect aſcend juſt 
*hind each other, in their natural and regular eleva- 
ens and diſtances, a and invite the eye to clan onward 8 
ich conſtant pleafure till it reach the ſky. 


The connection of truths 


W hatſo- 


er horrid beauty a precipice or a cataract may add to 


e proſpect of a country, yet ſuch ſort of hedious and 
up appearances in a ſcene of reaſoning are real ble- 
nuhes and not beauties... 


When the reader is paſſing 


er ſuch a treatiſe, he often finds a wide Vacancy, and 
kes an uncaſy ſtop, and knows not how to tranſport 
thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 
| 8 ue clue or conne-iing idea to lay hold of. 
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Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and decent 


forms of tranlition from one part of a diſcourſe to an- 


— Bas rods — a p 


other, and practiſe them as occaſion offers. Where the 


ideas, Propoutt: 11s and arguments, are happily diipoſed, 


and well connected, the truth indeed 1s ſecure; but it 


renders the diſcourſe much more agrecable, when pro- 


true method; and though they belong chiedy to the 


per and graceful expreſſion Joins the parts of; it together 
in fo entertaining a Manner, that the reader knows not 

how to leave off till he hath arrived at the end. q 
Theſe are the general and moſt important rules of 


communication of K. ovitedge, yet an early and thorough _ 
acquaintance with them will be of co: uidcrable uſe to- 


Wards the purſuit and attainment of it. 


Thoſe perſons who have never any occaſion to com- 


municate knowledge by writing or by public diſcourſes, 


may allo with great advantage preſue theſe rules of me- 


thod, that tliey may learn to judge with juſtice and ac- 
curacy concerning the performances of otheis. Sow 1 
beſides, a good acquaintance with met! nod, will greatly 
aſſiſt every one in ranging ; diſpotng and it nanaging al 
. human affairs. b 
Ihe particular means or methods for a farther im- 
provement of tize understanding are Very va rious, ſuch ©} 
as, meditation, reading, converſing diſputi ng by ſpeech 
or by writing, queition and anſwer, & Ke. And in each of 
theſe practices ſome ſpecial forms may be abſerved, and 
ſpecial rules may be given to facilitate and ſecure our 


111 uirles after trut! but t 8 would req uire-a little 


elbe n. d Lache! ciently complete. without it. 


Volume by itſelf, and a treatiſe of IL. o gle has always been. 
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